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...the banker who arranges a field warehouse loan 

on inventory—whether it’s mirrors, plate glass, window 

panes, auto parts or plastics—has a pleasant and 

profitable experience in store for him. 

With the help of Douglas-Guardian field warehouse receipts 

he can quickly turn any one of 400 different types of 

inventory into sound collateral security. 

Field warehousing may seem like magic to a borrower 

but to more than 2500 banks who have used our services — 

field warehousing is a time-tested, proven procedure 

for making inventory loans practical and bankable and secure. 

May we send you a copy of our illustrated booklet ‘‘Our Story Has Three 
Sides’? We believe it might help your loan department to increase the volume 
and scope of its business. 


WHEN YOU MAKE THE LOANS—WE’LL MAKE THEM SAFE 


DOUGLAS - GUARDIAN 


WAREHOUSE CORPORATION 
mi “The Bankers’ Field Warehouse Company” 


NEW ORLEANS I, Lo., 118 North Front St. LOS ANGELES 14, Calif., Garfield Bldg. SPRINGFIELD, Mo., McDaniels Bidg. 

NEW YORK 4, N.Y., 50 Broad St. MEMPHIS 3, Tenn., Porter Bldg. TAMPA 2, Fla., 416 Tampa St. 

CHICAGO 2, Ill., 173 W. Madison St. PHILADELPHIA 2, Pa., Girard Trust Bldg. HARTFORD, Conn., 149 Woodland St. 

ATLANTA 3, Ga., Hurt Bidg. PORTLAND 4, Ore., U. S. Nat'l Bank Bldg. KANSAS CITY, Mo., 1207 Grand Ave. 
CLEVELAND 14, Ohio, Union Commerce Bldg. ROCHESTER 4, N.Y., Commerce Bidg. MIAMI 37, Fla., 3582 N. W. 46th St. 

DALLAS |, Texas, Tower Petroleum Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO 4, Calif., 300 Montgomery St. ALBUQUERQUE, N. Mex., 3708 Mesa Verde Drive 
SPRINGFIELD 3, Mass., 172 Chestnut St. DETROIT, Mich., Penobscot Bldg. 
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JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


This month’s cover shows some faculty 
members and lecturers of The Gradu- 
ate School of Banking, conducted by 
the American Bankers Association at 
Rutgers University, at a meeting where 
they made preparations for the 15th 
birthday session on the Rutgers campus. 
Left to right: Melville M. Parker, cash- 
ier, First National Bank, Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania; Dr. Edison H. Cramer, 
chief, division of research and statistics, 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation; 
William A. Irwin, A.B.A. economist; A. 
Anton Friedrich, professor of economics, 
Washington Square College, New York 
University; Willard E. Atkins, chairman 
of the department and professor of 
economics, Washington Square College, 
New York University, and R. S. Alex- 
ander, associate professor of marketing, 
School of Business, Columbia Univer- 
sity. (See also page 46.) 
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How about that for a check ? 


A check that says “thank you” for a job well done gets more than the 
usual attention. Checks that bear the hallmark of quality always get 
an added nod of approval, as banks that use LaMonte Safety Paper 
know. La Monte Safety Papers are top-quality, and give maximum 
protection against fraudulent alteration. If you aren't already using 
La Monte Safety Paper ask your check lithographer to show you samples. 


A Check Paper All Your Own 


Thousands of banks and many of the larger corporations use La Monte 
Safety Papers with their own trade-mark or design made in the paper 
itself. Such INDIVIDUALIZED check paper provides maximum protection 
against both alteration and counterfeiting—makes identification positive. 


THE WAVY LINES ® ARE A LAMONTE TRADE-MARK 
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"How Banks Tend to Business" 


Tuar’s the title of an article (page 
33) by WALTER B. FRENCH on the 
correspondent banking program for 
small loans to business. 

Mr. FRENCH, A.B.A. deputy man- 
ager in charge of the Association’s 
Small Business Credit Commission, 
reports on a survey of more than 
200 banks which are especially ac- 
tive at the correspondent job. The 
material assembled by the Commis- 
sion demonstrated that the credit 
requirements of small business are 
not being neglected by the banks; 
on the contrary, says Mr. FRENCH, 
the question “is being given con- 
stant and careful attention by the 
banking system generally.” 

“There is no legitimate reason,” 
he continues, “for government to 
pump liberal Government credit into 
the channels of small private enter- 
prise. If this is done, it might de- 
stroy hundreds, yes, even thousands, 
of small legitimate enterprises by 
advancing liberal credit to those in- 
dividuals who are without mana- 
gerial ability. 

“A small-business government 
credit program similar to some of 
those being advocated would offer 


the worst competition that could be 
imagined and discourage those in- 
dividuals who, over the years, have 
met the obligations of government 
and business and, at the same time, 
raised the necessary money to keep 
them going. If Government wants 
really to help small business, let it 
give relief where it is needed— 
taxes, for example. 

“Before any legislation is passed 
similar to that proposed, let there be 
a carefully considered study of all 
phases of the question—a study 
based only on the facts involved and 
not a study that goes through the 
motions of being an honest effort 
but in reality is based on political 
expediency.” 


Scrapbook 


Tue second instalment of BANK- 
ING’s historical series, “All in One 
Lifetime,” appears on pages 38-40. 
Old prints and photographs sug- 
gest the evolution of office equip- 
ment, office layouts, office methods, 
and office costumes and coiffures 
during the 75-year history of the 
American Bankers Association. The 
ancient typewriters, calculators, and 
furnishings that were the props of 
business while the A.B.A. was grow- 
ing up may be smile-worthy today; 
but remember that in their times 
they were just as up-to-date as the 
newest electronic marvel of 1950. 
Meanwhile, this picture article 
should induce at least one of the 
following: (1) a chuckle; (2) the 
exclamation, “Just look at those 
hair-dos!’’; (3) a touch of nostalgia. 


“Security? You just take a look at my horoscope for 
this year!” 
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Action 
as 


Prescribed... 


e When you have business to 
transact in the area served by 
Central-Penn, one of your prime 
needs is accurate action. 

e We are fully equipped in all 
branches of banking services 
to give you and your clients the 
kind of action they require. 

e Above all, you can rely on the 
fact that this action will always 
take the direction prescribed 


by you. 


CENTRAL-PENN 


NATIONAL BANK 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


EDUCATIONAL 


“ig SERVICE 


Savings at its best 


22 PARK PLACE, = 


NCORPORATED 


NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
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NEW REFERENCE BOOK ON TAX EXEMPT SECURITIES 
“State and Municipal Securities” 


1950 EDITION 


This 32 page book, issued for 
the first time, reviews impor- 
tant facts about state, muni- 
cipal and housing authority 
obligations, including: 
Review of the 1949 market 

- « Chart of yields 1940-49 


e Aggregate debt by type of 
obligor, holder and issue 


e Statistics on State, Municipal 
and Revenue issues 


¢ Table of new issue volume 
e Major bond flotations in 1949 
e Tax status by States 


e Outlines of local housing au- 
thority financing programs 


¢ State commercial bank in- 
vestment limitations 


Available to Investors on request. 


C. J. DEVINE & CO. 


48 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Chicago Boston « Philadelphia Washington « Pittsburgh Cleveland 
Cincinnati ¢ St. Lovis * San Francisco 


The growing markets 


of Canada 


Canada has long been the United States’ biggest cus- 
tomer—cash on the barrelhead! To many companies, it’s 
the best “foreign” market, because it’s easy to ship to 
Canada, easy to get trade and credit information regard- 
ing local or national conditions. 

The 550 branches of The Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, covering every commercially important part of the 
Dominion, play a big role in supplying on-the-ground 
banking services a businessman needs in doing business 
with Canada. 

If you are thinking of extending or expanding your 
trade in Canada, why not make the first step the estab- 
lishment of an active, helpful banking connection there? 
We shall be glad to help you in any way possible. 


These facilities are at the disposal of American banks 
in behalf of their customers. 


Monthly 
Enquiries Commercial Letter 
welcomed salah upon request 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 


550 Branches across Canada and in 
NEW YORK SEATTLE PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES LONDON, ENG. AND THE WEST INDIES 
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“Forgive my inquisitive nature, sir, but 
if your friend is a bit short why did he 
give you money to deposit for him?” 


Public Relations, Country Style 


You never can tell where or when 
a public relations opportunity is go- 
ing to pop up. 

Z. S. BRENIZE, cashier of the 
Orrstown (Pennsylvania) Bank, is 
also president of the Sunday Schools 
Association of District 4, Franklin 
County. One day this spring Presi- 
dent BRENIZE got the idea that a 
group of Sunday School workers 
should see the big flower show in 
Philadelphia. Immediately his other 
self, Cashier BRENIZE, suggested 
that here was a project for the bank 
to sponsor. 

The Orrstown’s president, T. Z. 
MINEHART, agreed, so the bank char- 
tered a bus and took a load of Sun- 
day School folks to Philly. There 
the party saw not only the flowers, 
but the United States Mint where 
each tourist got a brand new 1950 
half dollar. The sight-seers also 
stopped at the Central-Penn Nation- 
al Bank which entertained them at 
lunch. 

On the way to Philadelphia the 
Orrstowners visited the Hershey 
chocolate plant. As the group left 
the factory, reported the Shippens- 
burg News-Chronicle, “Mr. BRENIZE 
told them that the Orrstown Bank 
had in recent years financed 28 of 
the Newville and Shippensburg milk 
routes, and that at the present time 
it was financing a dozen of these 
routes. 

He also called attention to the 
fact that much of the milk of the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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Nearly Two-thirds of A. 1. & T. Debentures 
of 1959 Converted into Stock 


SIGNING STOCK CERTIFICATES TWENTY AT ONE TIME — 
Conversion of the A. T. & T. Debentures called for the issuing 
of 152,000 new stock certificates in seven months. This meant 
fast work to avoid delays. G. J. Weigand, A. T. & T. Transfer 
Clerk, is shown here signing twenty certificates at one time. 


Sie September 1, 1949 (when the 
conversion privilege became effective) nearly 
two-thirds of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company’s 314% Debentures of 
1959 have been converted into A. T. & T. stock. 
Conversions are continuing at a high rate. 


The 314% Debentures are converti- 
ble into stock at $130 a share, payable by sur- 
render of one $100 debenture and $30 in cash 
for each share issued. This $130 price will 
continue until June 20, 1951, when it will in- 
crease to $140 per share. 


The high rate of conversion is favor- 
able to the Company and to the stockholders 
since it reduces the amount of debt and in- 
creases equity capital by a larger amount 
due to the cash premiums received. 


Most of the new capital required by 
the Bell System should come from the issue of 
stock, through conversion of convertible 
debentures or otherwise. 


It is encouraging, therefore, to find 
increasing public understanding of the need 
for telephone rates and earnings that are 
sufficient to attract new investment in the 
Company’s capital stock as well as to protect 
the existing investment. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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ake this opportunity 


to increase your B lanket Bond 


at reduced cost! | 


Rates are now lower because — 


— specific charge for misplacement protection 


is now eliminated 


— premium for Securities Insuring Clause E 


is now based on amount of loans and 


discounts (instead of number of employees 


and locations). 


But, today’s embezzler is not reducing 
his take—often more than the bond! 
No bank can afford to be without blanket bond 


protection in amounts proportionate 


to its operations. 


You can apply your premium savings 
toward increasing your present bond and adding 
Clause E. Call our nearest agent or your 
own broker today—he’ll have one of 


our Bank Protection Specialists re-survey 
your bonding needs. 


AMERICAN SURETY GROUP 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY Eten, 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY aii 


100 Broa 
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“*DEPENDABLE AS AMERICA" 


JUST A MINUTE—Continued 


Cumberland Valley is used by the 
Hershey company. Since one-third 
of the bank’s loans are to farmers 
for the purchase of machinery and 
cattle, the bank has a share in this 
milk production, too, he said.” 

The trip, said the reporter, was a 
“grand success.” 


A Speech Must Go on, Too 


J UST giving a speech is enough of 
a strain on most people. Fulfilling a 
speaking engagement immediately 
after an automobile accident is 
another matter. 

F. RAYMOND PETERSON, president 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, was driving from his bank in 
Paterson, New Jersey, to make an 
address in Jersey City. It was rain- 
ing and another car crashed into 
the side of the Peterson automobile. 
The banker was not injured, except 
in spirit, for he had always felt a 
certain pride in the fact that the 
car had been given him by his 
bank’s directors when he was made 
A.B.A. president last November. 

Determined to carry out his en- 
gagement, Mr. PETERSON proceeded 
to Jersey City where he gave his ad- 
dress calmly and effectively, with- 
out telling the audience what had 
happened to make him a little late. 


Second District Net Rises 


Tue Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York reports that net profits for all 
member banks in the Second Dis- 
trict increased to an average of 7.9 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11) 


“For a wedding ring, O.K. But he 
wants to give it to the best secretary 
I’ve ever had!” 
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HOW POLAROID PICTURES-IN-A-MINUTE 
SPEED MORTGAGE LOAN APPLICATIONS 


Banks find New Camera Quick, Simple and Efficient 


S SAVINGS BANK 
ESIDENTIAL PROPERTY 


or TowN 


Try this miracle camera 
at our expense 

Now photographs of real estate can be attached to appraisal reports on the 
spot. For the amazing new Polaroid Land* Camera gives you a finished print 
sixty seconds after you snap the shutter. No waiting ... no delay. The Invest- 
ment Committee gets a prompt visual aid which later serves as a permanent 
file record. 

It’s easy to see why more and more banks are using the Polaroid picture- 
in-a-minute camera. 

It’s quick: The Institution for Savings in Roxbury, Massachusetts finds 
that loan applications now can be processed in hours instead of days. No 
waiting for the whole roll of film to be used up. 

It’s simple: The Provident Institution for Savings in Boston finds it’s easy 
to get just the picture you want. On-the-spot results ensure 
this. If necessary, you can retake the picture immediately. 

It’s efficient: The Boston Five Cents Savings Bank 
has its appraisers write pertinent information on the back 
of each picture as it is taken to make sure of identification. 

See how the Polaroid Land Camera can help speed your 
mortgage loan applications. Ask your photo dealer for a 
demonstration. 


POLAROID CORPORATION 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 


COMPANY 
ADDRESS _ 
PHOTO DEALER 


Polaroid Land Camera absolutely free 


Just fill out and mail this coupon to try the new 
POLAROID CORPORATION, Dept. BA, CAMBRIDGE 39, MASS. 


A 


POLAROID CAMERA 
60 seconda ange To 


tage of your free trial offer. 
C) Please send me descriptive 


CJ I would like to take advan- 


Polaroid T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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5 reasons wh 


perators prefer 


this New Burroughs 


Operators who use it, like it! 


In banks across the country, operators are voicing their approval of 
this great new Burroughs Bank Bookkeeping Machine. They’re nam- 
ing favorite features that make bank posting easier . . . expressing 
growing preference for the speed, simplicity and efficiency that make 
posting one swift, smooth, continuous operation. 


Bank officials share the operators’ enthusiasm. They praise the 
machine’s speed, smoothness and accuracy—its ability to handle the 
whole posting job— the way it increases production and takes the kinks 
out of posting. 


This machine can give you a new high in speed and ease of operation 
and a new low in bookkeeping costs. Send for the story of Burroughs 
Bank Bookkeeping Machines today or call your Burroughs representa- 
tive for a demonstration. Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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Operators Prefer: 


...one-hand form insertion. It’s done in 
one quick movement. There’s no wasted 
time, no wasted motion in obtaining posi- 
tive visual alignment of forms. 


Operators Prefer: 


...the new easy action keys, the new feather touch 
motor bars. Key touch is 33% lighter; motor bar 
action is 75% easier. It’s obvious why fatigue is so 
much reduced with the new Burroughs. 


Operators Prefer: 


...the simplified motor bar construction. One major 
function is assigned to each motor bar. It selects the 
proper posting column; all new positive balances 
print automatically. 


Operators Prefer: 


... the Burroughs dual platen feature. It permits list 

sting during the posting run ... lets the machine 
ie used for listing trial balances and other miscel- 
laneous adding jobs without disturbing any book- 
keeping functions. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S Bur 


Operators Prefer: 


... the new statement ledger 
end lock. It automatically 
stops the machine when the 
last posting line is reached. 
There is no mechanical 
limitation governing form 
length. 


roughs 
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WHY TRUCKING IS A 
PRIME CREDIT OUTLET TODAY 


Free Booklet, Sent On Request, Gives 
Complete Facts—But First Read This: 


The for-hire trucking industry needs hundreds of 
millions of dollars for new motorized equipment. 

What makes this a prime credit-granting opportu- 
nity for you—the local banker? 

Here’s the answer: The “for-hire” trucking industry 
is not one great nationwide “organization.” 

Instead, it is made up of thousands of small LOCAL 
units. 

Each one self-financed. Self-operated. Self-supporting 
—all at your local level. 


* * 


Yet trucking is big business. In 1948, for example, in 
just one state—California—shippers paid truck opera- 
tors $280,705,000. The same shippers paid the railroads 
only $84,915,000. 

Nowadays when a California bottler in the San 
Fernando Valley wants to “export” his wines to San 
Francisco, more than likely he'll call . . . a trucking 
company. 

He’ll say: “Consignment for San Francisco market. 
Get it up there fast.” And it will be there in less than 
24 hours. As fast as a letter by mail. 

Whether it’s short-haul or cross-country, your “for- 
hire” truck operators are dependable. They stand ready 
to serve. They gross more than $3,000,000,000 annually 
through interstate carriers alone. And the great pro- 
portion of these dollars are spent at the /ocal level on 
trucks and equipment, buildings and warehouses, pay- 
rolls and local highway taxes. 

Now here’s the point: TRUCKS ARE TOOLS. 
THEY WEAR OUT—AND NEED REPLACEMENT. 

And that is what has happened now. Throughout 
the war, our motor carriers were in prodigious demand. 
They were an indispensable part of the war effort. 

Every available truck was licked into shape. 
America’s trucks were kept going for five long years 
—without proper replacement. 

Now many of the truck-operator’s “tools” have 
obsolesced—worn out. They must tool-up again. 


* * 
Today, your own local truck lines have more “for-hire” 


business than ever before in the history of motor 
transportation. 


The fact that they haven't got new-truck credits 
from you is bad—not only for them, but for you and 
your own community. 

Trucks transport everything you eat, buy, use or 
wear —all or part of its way to you. Trucks are the 
connecting link between a// other forms of transporta- 
tion—and your community, your retailer, your manu- 
facturers, your home. 

Glance at your other local bank customers. You will 
find that almost every one of them depends largely on 
the truck operators in your community, at some stage 
in the all-important process of distribution that makes 
America great. 

Thus, the truck operators in your community come 
to you today for the credit they need to replace their 
vital tools. Credit which will enable them to carry on 
their vital role in American business and industry. 

They ask no more favorable terms than you would 
grant to any of your commercial accounts. 


* * * * 


Yes, the truck-line operators — at your local level — 
offer you a prime credit outlet. 

They want and need new trucks. They need credit 
from you, in order to buy them at ¢heir local level, 
rather than through other credit-granting agencies 
which don’t give you the business. That means business 
for you—and your community! 

Send for the free booklet below. Get the facts yourself. 


tut AMERICAN TRUCKING 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


©1950, American Trucking Associations 


| ACCEPT FREE BOOK: 


You can get this whole story 
in a recently published book, | 
a new edition of “Motor 
Carrier Equipment Financ- 
ing” just off the press. It l 
will come to you free if you | 
request it now. | 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 
percent of capital funds last year 
from 7 percent in 1948, thus revers- 
ing the downtrend which had re- 
duced the average return by two- 
fifths from the peak in 1945. Ex- 
cept for the largest New York City 
banks, nearly all groups had higher 
net profits in 1949 than in the pre- 
vious year. 

The biggest gains were made by 
the largest banks outside the me- 
tropolis and by the medium-size 
panks in the City, both of which 
classes had substantial increases in 
security profits and transfers. The 
reduction in the big City banks’ net 
was almost entirely due to transfers 
of earnings to reserves for losses on 
loans. 


INSURANCE IN ACTION 
A digest of 
CLAIM No. C-47-315 


— 


Sales *0...Net Profit *137,000 


When fire gutted the building of this Pennsylvania store, 


d Mr. Kirmmse's Article operations (and income) suddenly ceased. During the 
[w April BANKING's excerpts from twelve months needed to restore the building to use, sales 

- an article by HERBERT E. KIRMMSE and rents would have amounted to $850,000 and yielded 

e (“The C.P.A. Looks at Bank a net profit of $137,000. Overhead that necessarily con- 

a Costs”), the seven steps necessary tinued during the shutdown mounted to $51,000. 

- to the establishment of a cost pro- This would have added up to a staggering loss . . . except 
= oo banks were attributed to for the foresight of this firm. They had protected them- 

i the author.” MR. KIRMMSE reminds selves with Business Interruption Insurance. Because 

they had this insurance, in a sufficient amount, they col- 

t lected both the continuing overhead charges and antici- 

the steps were cite Den part of tie pated net profits . . . a total of $188,000 . . . just as if the 

e study made by the Bank Manage- disaster had never occurred! 

it ment Commission of the Wisconsin 

n Bankers Association. ° 

d The Weeks of May How much income would your client stand to lose if fire or other 
Tus month we celebrate (?) near- insurable hazard forced a shutdown? It could be enough to endan- 
ly a score of “Weeks” and a goodly ger your loan! Worksheets prepared by the Hartford make it easy 

a number of “Days.” In fact, there to find out ...and to figure how much Business Interruption Insur- 
are so many more Weeks than weeks ance is needed to keep free of loss and protect your loan. Send 

t that considerable sharing of calen- coupon for free copies ... or see your Hartford agent or insurance 

' dar time is necessary. broker. In more than 5000 communities you can locate your Hartford 

agent by calling Western Union and asking “Operator 25” for his 

open 24 sng you night do name and address. 

f. HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 
HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD | 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Please send free copies of work sheets for Business Interruption Insurance. 


Name 
Firm Name. 


Address 
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SCUDDER 
STEVENS 
& CLARK 
FUND, Inc. 


Price: 


Net asset value 


Prospectus on Request 


10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASSACHUSETTS 


Vitamins in a candy-like tablet 
help your vigor last throughout 
the business day. 


When you or your employees 
feel “let down” eat KEVETTS, 


with the chocolate-like flavor. 


Many industrial plants in the 
West make KEVETTS available 
to their employees. 

Vitamin packed KEVETTS give 
you the added Vigor that keeps 
you feeling up to standard. 

Eat KEVETTS morning and after- 
noon for your health’s sake. 


Ask your nearest drug or food 
dealer for KEVETTS 


or write to 


KEVO and KEVETTS B-2 
ALUSA, CALIFORNIA 


the 100% pure candy-like tablets | 


For instance, the period from May 
6 to May 15 is really crowded. In 
it come (give or take a day at either 
end) such a diversity of observances 
as National Frozen Food Week, Be 
Kind to Animals Week, National 
Hearing Week, National and Inter- 
American Music Week, National 
Family Week, National Bow Tie 


| Week, National Cotton Week, Na- 
| tional Restaurant Week, National 


Cutlery Week. 
After National First Aid Week 
(May 14-20) things get going 


| again: National Fishermen’s Week, 


V.F.W. “Buddy” Poppy Week, Na- 


| tional Foot Health Week, Merchant 


Marine Book Week, World Trade 
Week, Park and Recreation Week. 
National Pickle Weck chisels a little 


| by starting on the 18th and running 


through the 27th. 

Four special days are designated 
by Presidential Proclamation: Child 
Health Day, May 1; Mother’s Day, 
the 14th; I Am an American Day, 
the 21st; National Maritime Day, 
the 22nd. 

May 8 is V-E Day, May 15 Na- 
tional Straw Hat Day, May 20 
Armed Forces Day, May 12 Na- 
tional Hospital Day, among others. 
May 30 is a veteran: it’s Memorial 
or Decoration Day in many states. 
And May 1 is still May Day. 

Taken as a whole, May is Milk 
for Health Month. And beginning 
May 18 we take off on Father-Child 
Month. 


ve been giving that man my money for years, and 
now you tell me he’s quit?” 


By the Way... 


A night club is an organization 
established to continue the business 
practices of Captain Kidd. 


Why does the rising generation 
rise so late? 


A genius takes infinite pains. An 
executive gets others to take them. 


A gentleman is a person who is 
polite even when he isn’t asking 
favors. 


No two persons are alike, which 
should please everybody. 


Success depends partly on whether 


people like you wherever you go or 
whenever you go. 
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To YOU, Mr. Traffic Manager 


When plans are afoot for building a 
new plant you are vitally interested in the 
availability of transportation and effi- 
ciency of freight handling. 


in the vast “Union Pacific West” scores of 
building sites are for sale or lease, on or 
near Union Pacific trackage, thus solving 
the transportation problem. 


UNION 
Union Pacific Serves: PACIFIC 
California RAI LROAD 


Colorado 

Idaho 

Kansas 

Montana Washington 
Wyoming 


May 1950 


To expedite freight shipments, the rail- 
road is constantly improving its facilities. 


New classification yards that cut switch- 
ing time in half, more Diesel power, ex- 
tension of Centralized Traffic Control 
operation, and other improvements, 
assure shippers of fast, dependable 
transportation. 

For complete, confidential information on 


available plant sites, write Industrial Department, 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha 2, Nebr. 
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There’s ONE RIGHT quality 


of paper of index card 
for each account or record 


To be sure 
you've made 


the RIGHT 
selections, 


Will all your paper and card records 
stand up under rough treatment and 
constant handling and be legible and 
usable for as long as you need it? The 
booklet shown here, published by -the 
Parsons Paper Company, Holyoke, Mas- 
sachusetts, will help you answer this 
question. It includes a new table telling 
how much wear and how many years’ 
service can be expected of the various 
grades of ledger papers and index cards. 
Parsons makes seven types of ledger 
paper and three types of index card 
stock in a wide variety of weights and 
colors, all made with new cotton fibers. 
All take clean, sharp entries from pen- 
cil, pen or machine with no smudging, 
and will stand rigid in your files. The 
no-glare surface is restful. to the eyes. 
They are engineered to the specifica- 
tions of America’s leading manufactur- 
ers of bookkeeping equipment. Each 
sheet is solid — not pasted — so it 
cannot split. Ink will not run on -the 
fibers. Erasure with chemicals, rubber 
or scratcher, leaves a smooth surface the 
same color. 


King Cotton, Parsons’ symbol of quality 
in paper, suggests: “Send the coupon 
today for your free copy of ‘How To 
Make Your Records Legible and Last- 
ing’. It will help you 
select the right paper for 
various applications, and 
gives valuable hints on 
saving time, effort ‘and 
paper.” 

© prc, 1950 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 

DEPARTMENT 5E 

HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, your 


booklet on selecting the right record-keeping paper 
or index card for each job. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 
Organization 
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a or 12 years ago there came 

to our town a middle-aged wom- 
an—a _wholesome-looking, rather 
bustling little woman. She had an in- 
valid husband and a young daughter 
to support. She was totally untrain- 
ed for any business position and had 
little education, but she was a cap- 
able, sensible sort of person, and she 
decided that about the best thing 
she could do to make a home for 
her family and at the same time 
earn money for their needs was to 
operate a boarding house. 

At that time real estate values 
and sales were at a low ebb. She 
found a big, old, rather down-at-the 
heels house in the business section 
which was for sale at a low price 
with a down payment of only $500. 
She didn’t have $500 of her own in 
the world, but she did have an in- 
surance policy with a cash value. 
She came to our bank and told her 
story to one of our vice-presidents, 
offering the policy as collateral for a 
loan. The money was loaned; Mrs. 
Bonney, as we will call her—it isn’t 
her name — moved in and started 
operations. 

She was a good housekeeper and 
cook, making her boarders comfort- 
able, as well as giving them friendly 
counsel in their troubles. From time 
to time new equipment had to be pur- 
chased; the daughter finished school 
and wanted to take a_ business 
course; the husband’s severe ill- 
nesses ran up doctors’ bills. In all 
these times of stress she turned to 
our bank for help, and she always 
took care of her obligations. 

For 11 years the boarding house 
kept on catering to an ever-chang- 


ing group of guests. Mrs. Bonney 
gradually paid off the mortgage on 
the house. It was all hers and its 
value had increased with the rise of 
real estate prices. Last week she 
came into our bank and asked to 
speak to the president. She said that 
she had come to say good-bye and 
to express her gratitude for the help 
this bank had given her through the 
years. She had sold her boarding 
house for what seemed to her an 
enormous sum, and was moving with 
her husband to a far-away city where 
she could be near her daughter, now 
married. In this new location she 
had already purchased another large 
house in which she could continue 
her work of making “a home away 
from home” for working people. The 
tears stood in her eyes as she said, 
“If the bank hadn’t helped me, I 
never could have done it.” 

Many loans made by our bank have 
been more profitable than those ex- 
tended to Mrs. Bonney; but no cus- 
tomer, however large the accommo- 
dation received by him, has ever ex- 
pressed his gratitude in a way that 
left us with such a warm feeling 
around the heart as Mrs. Bonney’s 
simple words of appreciation. 

BELLE S. HAMILTON 


Live within your income and you 
live without worry—and a lot of 
other things. 


In the old days there were fewer 
pleasures but more time to enjoy 
those we had. 


No one can define a fool without 
a little study of himself. 


There is something to be said in 
every person’s favor, but it may not 
be so interesting. 


After middle-age you try to put 
your best chin forward. 


An executive is one who hires 
others to do what he is hired to do. 


When discouraged, remember 
that even something which ends un- 
happily happily ends. 


There is often a close connection 
between a man’s position and his 
disposition. 


The reason a man dies suddenly 
in harness is that he has been work- 
ing like a horse. 
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“Which way to The First National?” 


Aias, if only these banking gentlemen faced a more 


MONROE 410 
GIVES YOU... 


routine problem—like deciding which adding machine proves 
most useful most often in most places in a bank. 
There we could steer them straight . . . to a Monroe 410 Adding 


Machine. For this work-hungry Monroe with its huge yy Glareless 


appetite for figures is as versatile as it is efficient. Coshlon-topped Keys 


Direct Subtraction 


“Velvet Touch” 
Ease of Operation 


Exclusive ‘Velvet Touch,” matchless simplicity, unique 
Rhythm-add cadence of operation make the Monroe 


a topflight assistant wherever it’s put to work in a 


Automatic 


bank. So efficient, in fact, operators using Rhythm- . 
Credit Balance 


add report an amazing increase in speed and 
output after only the first three days of operation. 
Your local Monroe office, listed in the classified 


yy Versatility 


and other outstanding 
telephone directory, will be glad to show exactly how 


features, plus unexcelled 
and why this machine will solve your figuring 


service by specially 
problems —swiftly, efficiently, economically. Call today. 


MONROE 


MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 


trained representatives 
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North of the Border 


r Dominion Government closed 

another fiscal year on March 

31 with a surplus of revenues 
over expenditures. The surplus, 
$111-million, was somewhat larger 
than was forecast a year ago by the 
Minister of Finance, but much 
smaller than the $596-million shown 
on March 31, 1949. Revenues of 
over $214-billion were down about 
8 percent from those of the preced- 
ing year, this decrease mainly re- 
flecting income tax reductions put 


Trade and Investment Prospect Excellent 


into effect in 1949, and lower excise 
collections. Expenditures increased 
by 12 percent. Most government de- 
partments spent more than in the 
preceding year, but the greatest rise 
was-in defense measures which, at 
$365-million, were nearly half as 
large again as in the previous 12 
months. 

Another surplus is in prospect in 
the 1950-51 fiscal year, though this 
will be only $20-million if estimated 
revenues of $2.430-million are real- 


The chart below is reproduced from a statistical booklet of the Canadian Govern- 
ment’s Department of Trade and Commerce 


INVESTMENT 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURES (PRIVATE AND PUBLIC) 


MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS 
4000 
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OF DOLLARS 
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DOLLARS 
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1939 1946 
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3200 


2400 


2000 


400 
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ized and if expenditures do not ex- 
ceed $2.410-million. The new budget 
provides but little further tax ease- 
ment, merely discontinuance of the 
8 percent sales tax on a few dairy 
products (to help milk producers 
find a broader market), as well as 
on toilet soap and on purchases by 
orphanages and institutions for aged 
and infirm people. Indeed, the Min- 
ister tried to make plain that the 
expenditures should be regarded as 
more or less fixed at the present 
high level and taxation of the same 
order, unless the international polit- 
ical tension eased so as to permit of 
lower outlays for defense commit- 
ments, or smaller social security 
grants, the last mentioned now cost- 
ing about $500-million per year. Ap- 
parently bearing in mind pressures 
for additional social security, par- 
ticularly for a more liberal old-age 
pension measure, the Minister 
warned that any expansion in this 
direction would mean higher taxa- 
tion, reduction of other charges or 
curtailment of present governmen- 
services. In other words, if the 
Canadian people want more welfare 
aid they will have to pay for it or 
go without some of the services the 
government now provides, at least 
until the national population and in- 
come rise quite’ considerably above 
the present levels and the taxation 
base is broadened. 


Tariff Clarification 


Tariff changes proposed by the 
Minister were mainly for the pur- 
pose of clarifying and simplifying 
customs regulations along the lines 
taken in Washington to make easier 
the interpretation and application 
of American customs laws. But 
Canada is looking for trade expan- 
sion with the United States and 
other countries. She pins her hopes 
on the Torquay Conference in Sep- 
tember, which is intended to imple- 
ment the Geneva and Annecy trade 
agreements. 

“Canada,” said the Dominion Min- 
ister of Finance, “will have an 
opportunity at Torquay to negotiate 
for further tariff reductions with 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 18) 
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This isa 
basic part of 
the house... 


»++SO why not have it included in a “Packaged Mortgage” 


and enjoy these important advantages: 


NDER the “Packaged Mortgage’ plan, the home- 

buyers add just a few dollars extra a month— 
usually an average of about $4.80—to their regular 
home mortgage. 


That pays for the kitchen completely —because 
it’s a basic part of the house—and part of the price, 
too! 


The homeowner need not burden himself with 
short-term payments on kitchen appliances. He need 
not assume obligations that may interfere with his 
regular mortgage payments. He becomes a more sat- 
isfied and willing mortgagor. 


That’s because he has a complete kitchen right 
from the start—ready to live in and enjoy. 


His General Electric appliances (essential to modern, 
everyday living) provide his family with more 
comfort, more leisure and more convenience. 
Furthermore, the economical operation, low main- 
tenance and long life of General Electric appliances 
may offset the slight increase in monthly payments. 


Your interests are protected more in a truly up- 
to-date house, for it’s one that the homeowner is 
proud to maintain. 


Why not give serious thought to having General 
Electric kitchen-laundry equipment included in the 
“Packaged Mortgage”? We sincerely think it will 
be to your advantage to do so. 


General Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


YOU CAN PUT YOUR CONFIDENCE IN— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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In this quaint old building in Bedford 

Row, Halifax, The Royal Bank of 

Canada had its modest beginning in 
1869. 


Canada’s 


Largest 
Bank 


In the short span of a single life- 
time, The Royal Bank of Canada 
has grown from a small local bank 
in Halifax to become Canada’s 
largest bank and one of the first 
thirteen banks in the world. 


The Royal Bank’s 1949 Financial 
Statement discloses that assets 
have reached $2,334,985,354. This 
is the highest point in Canadian 
banking history. Total deposits 
have also reached a point never 
before attained by a bank in 
Canada—actually well over the 
$2 billion mark—striking indica- 
tion of public confidence in the 
institution. Branches, serving 
large and small communities in 
all ten provinces and in many 
countries abroad, now total over 
730. This places The Royal Bank 
of Canada in the forefront of all 
Canadian financial institutions. 


New York Agency, 68 William St., N. ¥. 5 


International banking through more than 
730 branches in Canada, the West Indies, 
Central and South America; New York, 
London and Paris. Correspondents the 
world over. 


Assets exceed $2,334,000,000 
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From a 
single 
branch in 
Halifax 


A view of The Royal Bank of Canada building 
in the heart of Montreal’s financial district. 
Taken from Mount Royal. 


The Royal Bank is proud to have 
shared in Canada’s steady march for- 
ward to her present place in the family 
of nations. The 11,000 people who 
serve you at branches in Canada and 
abroad are well equipped and ready 
to meet the challenge of the years that 
lie ahead. 


THE 
ROYAL 
BANK 


OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE — MONTREAL 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


the United States, the other par- 
ticipants in the Geneva and Annecy 
Agreements, and also with a num- 
ber of new countries. While the 
United States will, on this occasion, 
still be governed by the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act which em- 
powers the President to reduce 
tariffs by not more than 50 percent 
of the 1945 rates, there is a con- 
siderable number of important items 
on which further concessions may 
be made. I believe that in the pres- 
ent conditions of unbalanced world 
trade, the success of the Torquay 
Conference will depend largely on 
the leadership given by the United 
States. .. . We in Canada are not 
unmindful of our own responsibility, 
and I can say that we will take this 
opportunity to consider appropriate 
adjustments in our customes tariff 
which should contribute to a better 
balance in our trade with the United 
States, the sterling area and Western 
Europe.” 


Trade Trends 


Meanwhile, authorities in Ottawa 
expect that exports to the United 
States will continue to increase and 
imports of American products to de- 
cline. These trends, first mentioned 
in the March issue of BANKING, 
have been apparent since the early 
part of the current year. Exports 
south of the border have risen 
sharply, by about 15 percent, al- 
though they are still short of im- 
ports from the United States. Over- 
seas export trade has begun to show 
the effects of dollar import restric- 
tions by the sterling countries and 
of smaller allocations to Canada by 
the ECA under the European Re- 
covery Plan. The loss so far is over 
25 percent, and it is altogether prob- 
able that the export business of 
Canada with the countries receiving 
Marshall Plan aid will decline fur- 
ther. ECA reports show that author- 
ization for purchases in Canada 
during the first quarter of the cur- 
rent year were about $60-million, 40 
percent below those for the corre- 
sponding period of 1949. It is ex- 
pected also that imports from over- 
seas countries, especially Britain, 
will continue in larger volume. 

This better balanced foreign trade 
position has had something to do 
with the improvement in Canada’s 
gold and United States dollar posi- 
tion. On March 25 the holdings of 
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gold and American exchange were 
$1,200-million, nearly $100-million 
greater than those at the end of 
1949, and more than double the low 
point in November 1947. The in- 
crease also partly reflects quite sub- 
stantial new American capital placed 
in Canada. 

American capital will continue to 
play an important part in Canada’s 
investment program, which is ex- 
pected this year to be of record pro- 
portions. An official survey of pro- 
jected capital undertakings places 
the relative expenditures at over 
$314-billion. However, more money 
is expected to be spent on public 
works and utilities, and less on 
private undertakings. But the last- 
mentioned have been calculated as 
involving expenditures of more than 
$214-billion, nearly $100-million be- 
low those of 1949, though so large 
in themselves as to constitute well 
over two-thirds of all the proposed 
expenditures. 

The biggest decline is in manu- 
facturing investment, which is fore- 
cast as about 15 percent less than 
that for last year. The primary and 
construction industries are also ex- 
pected to use less capital in 1950, 
although the drop in that shown for 
housing is fractional. It is antici- 
pated, however, that commercial 
building, such as stores and ware- 
houses, will be on a larger scale this 
year. Expenditures in the western 
oil fields this year may rise to $150- 
million, 50 percent greater than in 
1949. It is this program of new capi- 
tal investment that the Canadian 
Government relies upon for eco- 
nomic stability in 1950 and one that 
encourages it to resist appeals for 
further social welfare aid. 


“Mac, with what I’ve got on the lieuten- 
ant, you can put down my destroyer as 
collateral!” 
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Will an embezzler spend 
the money you lend? 


Annually, American concerns suffer losses of almost 
$500,000,000 through the dishonesty of employees. 
This fact is of vital concern to any banker who 
makes commercial loans—because a single defalcation 
in a borrower’s company can make it difficult, even 
impossible, for the bank to recover its loan. 

Insist that your commercial credit applicants be 
adequately insured against employee dishonesty. Your 
local FxD representative will be glad to check the form 
and sufficiency of such coverage. This extra protection 


costs you nothing—may save you thousands. 


FIDELITY, SURETY AND BANKERS 
BLANKET BONDS; BURGLARY AND 
OTHER NEEDED FORMS OF INSURANCE 


Fipenity : COMPANY 


Baltimore 


AFFILIATE: AMERICAN BONDING COMPANY OF BALTIMORE 
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A Recreation Room for Teen-Agers 


Mr. ROUSE is president of The 
First State Bank of Norton, Kansas. 


terested in the young folks of 

the community, an interest that 
is motivated partly, of course, by 
the realization that today’s young- 
sters will be tomorrow’s business 
people, home-makers and farm folk, 
and will become bank customers. 
We particularly want them as cus- 
tomers of our bank. 

Having teen-age children of our 
own, we are aghast at the newspaper 
stories of happenings in other com- 
munities—tales of teen-agers’ activ- 
ities ranging from not-so-innocent 
fun to extremely dangerous and 
highly immoral pursuits that culmi- 
nate too often in young drivers rac- 
ing to their deaths in perilous 
traffic games designed to see who’s 
“chicken.” Other sordid episodes 
of juvenile delinquencies, too, con- 
vinced us of the need for recre- 
ational facilities especially for 
young people, available to them 
without straining Dad’s and Mom’s 
generosity, yet attractive enough to 
hold the interest of the young peo- 
ple and to provide an outlet for some 
of the excess energy that might 
otherwise get them into trouble. 

Our directors decided to set up in 


Te officers of our bank are in- 


W. W. ROUSE 


the bank’s basement a recreation 
spot for teen-agers which would 
help insure that our community’s 
juvenile problems would remain in- 
significant. The room was planned 
also to serve employee recreation 
and other adult uses, and was to 
round out our bank’s remodeling 
program then in progress. 

Our basement unfinished, 
housing only the book storage vault. 
It had a dirt floor, so we specified 
that the new cement floor be poured 
in one slab, making room for a regu- 
lation shuffleboard court. The court, 
a ping pong table, and several board 
games were ready by the Christmas 
holidays, and several college stu- 
dents, home at the time, were among 
the first to enjoy the room. We 
have added pocket billiards, a coke 
machine, and other equipment; 
cokes are the only things the young- 
sters can spend money for, except 
that they may bring food on spe- 
cial occasions. We have provided 
kitchen facilities for fixing light 
snacks, popping corn and making 
coffee, some of which we have fur- 
nished at times. At one end of the 
room, a hobby corner is forming; 
we have provided a toy electric train 
to spark an interest in the building 
of a more elaborate system, if it will. 

A Norton high school student, 


The basement game room 


Mr. Rouse 


Margaret Wampler, got a prize of 
$5 (with which she promptly opened 
@ savings account) for suggesting a 
name for the room, from which we 
adopted “Blue Jay Nest—Teen- 
agers’ Utopia.” (The high school 
athletes and the student body in 
general are known as Blue Jays.) 

Over 225 young folks have reg- 
istered and their names are typed 
on a roster hanging in the room. 
They are now averaging about one 
visit a week to the Nest. 

Entrance to the bank is by the 
front door only; thus we have an 
opportunity to observe the young- 
sters as they come and go during 
established hours, now Monday, 
Wednesday and Saturday evenings 
and Sunday afternoons. An officer 
usually remains at his desk, occupy- 
ing himself with unfinished bank or 
personal duties, and no unnecessary 
display of supervision is made. This 
arrangement, with the almost total 
absence of rules or regulations, and 
the lack of dues, greatly pleases the 
youngsters. The only restrictions 
are that good conduct and respect 
for equipment be observed, and the 
students are admonished not to neg- 
lect school activities and studies. 
The room is occasionally opened to 
them on Friday evenings, when 
there is no conflict with school 
events. Parents are volunteering to 
relieve us on occasional supervision. 
At other times the room is available 
for private parties and adult use, 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 22) 
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SAVE ‘30 over comparable makes 


VICTOR 


THE COMPLETE ADDING MACHINE 


with AUTOMATIC 


CREDIT BALANCE 


“What CREDIT BALANCE Means 


Credit Balance simply means a 
“negative” or “minus” total. With 
Automatic Credit Balance you can 
easily subtract a larger number 


Model 7-83-54 

Choice of 10-key 
keyboard (shown) 

or full keyboard at 

same price! Lists 

; totals 


,999.99. Electric. 


999 
Adds, subtracts, multiplies, 
divides, automatic credit balance. 


Add up these VICTOR Plusses 


Over 34 models from which to choose 
From $89.50 to $415.00 


from a smaller number and record Goesy TO OPERATE. Anyone can use. 


the difference. Time saving fea- 
ture for all phases of bookkeeping 


Easy to control with featherweight touch. 
Easy on eyes—natural reading angle. 


involving extension of credit, orasr FAST! Tests prove Victor electric 


payments of accounts, payroll, in- 
ventory, etc., which occur daily in 


practically every business. Simply eS 


flick the total key; CREDIT BAL- 
ANCE is printed on the tape auto- 
matically. Fast. Easy. Standard 
Equipment on all 8 column Exec- 
tive Models at no extra cost. 


Mail This Coupon Today 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO. 
Chicago 18, Illinois 


World’s largest exclusive manufacturers of 
adding machines. Now in our 32nd year. 


May 1950 


Executive model adding machines pro- 
vide far more speed than will ever be 
required. 


EASY TO CARRY. Model above about 
15 Ibs. Covers about same space as a 
letter. Carrying case also available. 


EASY TO BUY. Liberal allowances on 
trade-ins. Credit terms. In all principal 
cities. See ‘phone book, or write us. 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO. 
Chicago 18, Ill., Dept. BK-5 
[] Free, ‘Your Keys to Better Business.” 


C] Send without obligation, prices and more 
information on Victor. 
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When you think 
of Pittsburgh’s 
Parking Solution 


In progressive Pittsburgh, when a 
problem arises steps are taken to 
solve it. There’s the problem of 
downtown parking, for instance. To 
provide parking facilities for the 
150,000 automobiles daily entering 
the Golden Triangle, Pittsburgh’s 
Parking Authority has planned a 
series of modern parking garages. 
This city-wide program is self-liqui- 
dating and parking charges paid will 
cover costs of construction and 
operation. 

Enterprising action like this is 
another example of the spirit exist- 
ing in Pittsburgh today. As this 
city hustles ahead with its billion- 
dollar modernization program, new 
business opportunities continually 
unfold. For information on market 
potentials, plant sites, transporta- 
tion facilities, labor supply, or similar 
questions write to The Pittsburgh 
Industrial Development Council, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 

And for your Correspondent 
banking needs call on Peoples First 
National. Our knowledge and ex- 
perience in this area are available 
to you. We have 16 completely 
staffed, conveniently located offices 
to serve you in Pittsburgh. 


PEOPLES FIRST 
NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 
Member F.D.I.C. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


being reserved each month for cub 
scout pack meetings. 

We bank officers are intensely in- 
terested in school events and our 


| wives share this interest and stimu- 


late our own. Guy L. Allen, vice- 


| president and cashier, has two boys, 


both in high school, while we have 
two girls, one a high school sopho- 
more. Our assistant cashier, Ray- 
mond R. Farewell, has a daughter 
and infant son of pre-school age; 
however, he is as ardent an ath- 
letics fan as we. For some years I 
have been a member of our high 
school board, the president of which 
is Mr. Allen’s father, who also is a 
member of our bank’s board of di- 
rectors. All this ties our interests 
closely and we lose no opportunity 
to help advertise school events. For 
several years we have made a prac- 
tice of painting poster-type signs 
on our large front window, boosting 
football, basketball and other activ- 
ities, stimulating interest by car- 


| toons for the amusement of students 


and our customers. This is a bit of 
a hobby with me, and although it 
severely taxes my strictly amateur- 
ish cartooning and lettering talent, 
at the same time it affords me per- 


| sonal enjoyment. We have also made 


window posters and lobby displays 


| to advertise numerous other commu- 


nity affairs. 
We have been gratified by the 


| many favorable comments on these 


activities, and we are delighted with 
the public’s apparent reception of 


The bank’s window advertises a coming 
teen-age event 


our recreation room. It is, however, 
something we must continue to work 
at diligently, for it is much different 
than the gift of a dime-bank or 
other novelty item, or a gratuitous 
payment of a few cents interest on 
a small savings account of uncertain 
commercial value. In other words, it 
is work we enjoy doing, and we 
think it is worthwhile—but it is 
work. 


Nothing is done as well as it 
might be except the taxpayer. 


Flattery is falsehood to all but 
the flattered. 


There’s no fool like an old fool, 
which proves that experience pays. 


The snack bar 
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Architects’ and 
Engineers’ Drawings 


Public Accountants’ 
Records 


Law Office and Title Companies’ 
Deeds, Abstracts and Mortgages 


when valuable papers are lost 


AR more valuable than cash or in- 

ventory for most companies 
key documents and papers... the loss 
or destruction of which would hinder 
proper functioning. 
THIS MAN—your U.S.F.&G. Agent 
—can tell you about our Valuable- 
Papers Insurance which pays the actual 
cost of reproducing or replacing lost, 
destroyed or damaged records. 


United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company, Baltimore 3, Md. 


There is a U.S.F.&G. Agent in your 
community—he is as close as your 
telephone—who will be glad to discuss 
promptly, informally and in confidence 
the steps you should take to solve your 
valuable-paper problems without obli- 
gating you in any way. Call him today! 


For claim service in emergency, call Western Union 
by number and ask for Operator 25 who has the 
name and address of the nearest U.S.F.&G. Agent. 


Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Corporation, Baltimore 3, Md. 


Fidelity Insurance Company of Canada, Toronto 


CONSULT YOUR INSURANCE AGENT OR BROKER 
AS YOU WOULD YOUR DOCTOR OR LAWYER 


~ 
—r 
Merchants Credit 
Bureaus’ Records 
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it 
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Manx protects your financial resources 
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Candies 


Banker-Spelunker 
W. Foote, teller at the 

Waterbury (Connecticut) Sav- 
ings Bank, is a speleologist or, if 
you will, a spelunker. In his off 
time, that is. 

A speleologist is “one who studies 
caves and caverns”; and a spelunker 
is one “who likes caving for the 
sport of it.” 

Mr. FOOTE, who is considered one 
of the outstanding amateur spele- 
ologists in the country, has been 
treasurer of the National Spele- 
ological Society since 1942. The 
society has a membership of 4,000. 

He keeps in touch with other 
banker-spelunkers in many sections 
of the country. There are a number 
of cave explorers at the Kanawha 
Banking & Trust Co., Charleston, 
West Virginia, including: EMMONS 
GRAHAM, chairman of the Society’s 
finance committee; Mrs. ALICE WIL- 
LIAMS; ROBERT W. BARNES and his 
wife, POLLY. HOWARD PENDLETON, 
teller at the Thomaston (Connecti- 
cut) Savings Bank, is secretary of 
the society’s New England Grotto. 

From the Waterbury Savings 
Bank are the following spelunkers: 
GEORGE R. ANGRAVE; ROBERT H. 
HALL and his wife, DoroTHy; and 
Mrs. AUDREY M. HALL. Mr. FOOTE 
enrolled his wife SARAH and son 
WAYNE eight years ago when 
WAYNE was but eight years old. 

Mr. Foote has acquired a lot of 
information about the fauna which 
inhabit underground areas and 
about cave formations, geology, 
archaeology, and hydrology. 

He joined the speleological so- 
ciety in 1942, when the group was 
only a year old and had 185 mem- 
bers. Within six months, he was 
counting the names on the roster. 
“Funny how I was elected treas- 
urer,” he recalls. “They needed a 
treasurer and they wanted someone 
from a bank—and I was it.” 
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Promotions at Chase 


Page W. ALLEN and LAWRENCE 
C. FREER have been appointed 
vice-presidents of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New York. Mr. ALLEN 
has charge of the bank’s commercial 
business in New York State and 
New Jersey. Mr. FREER, who for 12 
years has been the Chase’s Pacific 
Coast representative, returns to 
New York to succeed GEORGE D. 
SMITH as vice-president in charge 
of business in the West. He is a for- 
mer Executive Councilman of the 
American Institute of Banking. 

ROBERT J. WHITFIELD, heretofore 
vice-president directing the bank’s 
New York State-New Jersey busi- 
ness, now has charge of the New 
York City district. 

Other promotions by the Chase 
are: Second vice-presidents, DUDLEY 
L. Barrow, JACKSON D. BREAKS; 
assistant cashiers, GEORGE H. AL- 
PRRECHT, ROBERT J. BOLSON; assis- 
tant manager of the branches, ED- 
WIN B. HEYES, JR. 


Economist Heads Bank's 
Research Facility 
D* ARTHUR A. SMITH, economist, 
lecturer, and writer on national 
and southwestern economic affairs, 
has been appointed vice-president 


Banker Foote in spelunking attire 


E. W. Allen 


L. C. Freer 


to head a new industrial and eco- 
nomic research department of the 
First National Bank in Dallas. 

The department will collect and 
interpret data on business and 
trends in the Southwest. Dr. SMITH, 
who has been chairman of the Eco- 
nomics Department at S. M. U., 
Dallas, will serve as industrial and 
economic consultant, and the infor- 
mation compiled by his department 
will be offered free to all firms re- 
questing it. 

Dr. SMITH, regional director of 
the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for an eight-state area during World 
War II, established the Labor De- 
partment office in the Hawaiian 
Islands. He holds a Ph.D. in banking 
from Vanderbilt University. 


School Savings Birthday 


HE Paterson (New Jersey) Banks 

School Thrift Association which, 
as the Morning Call said, “‘has been 
doing a terrific job in a nice, quiet 
sort of way,” recently celebrated its 
25th anniversary with a dinner. 

JAMES A. SWEENEY, who has been 
president of the association since its 
beginning, reported that whereas 
the association’s first year showed 
school savings deposits of about 
$75,000, the current volume was 
just under $250,000 and that ap- 
proximately $5-million had been de- 
posited by the children in_ the 
quarter century. 

Guests at the celebration included 
RAYMOND: PETERSON, president of 
the American Bankers Association 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 26) 
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Heard Alen: Main Street 
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Mr. Guy C. Kiddoo, Vice-President in 
charge of Division I, discusses petro- 
leum financing with one of the many 
oil men who use The First in Chicago. 
This bank for many years has led the 
way in loans on oil underground, and 
annually loans millions to producers, 
refiners and marketers. 


DIVISION I 


Guy C. Kippoo Vice-President 
Tuomas G. Jounson Asst. Vice-Pres. 
GuEeNN M. ForGAN Asst. Vice-Pres. 
Joun E. Drick Asst. Vice-Pres. 
Joun A. Overtock, Asst. Vice-Pres. 
Puttip SPARLING Assistant Cashier 
Freperic E. Lee Assistant Cashier 
Arvin C. Assistant Cashier 


BUILDING WITH CHICAGO 
SINCE 1863 
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You get better results when 
you talk the same language 


Under the unique Divisional Organization of The First National Bank of Chicago, 
the officers of each division are intimately acquainted with the activities, trends 
and problems of the industries on which they concentrate their efforts. 


Division I, for instance, specializes in the petroleum, building material, 
construction and furniture industries, and allied lines of business. Each of nine 
other divisions operates in its own specialized field. 


So, no matter what business you are in—no matter whether it is large or 
small—you and the particular group of officers of The First National Bank with 


whom you discuss your financial requirements thoroughly understand each other. 
And... you get better results when you talk the same language. 


Epwarp E. Brown, Chairman of the Board 


James B. Forean, Vice-Chairman Homer J. Livincston, President 


Harowtp V. AmpBerc, Vice-President 


Hueco A. ANDERSON, Vice-President 
Water M. Heymann, Vice-President 


Hersert P. Snyper, Vice-President 
The First National Bank of Chicago 


DEARBORN, MONROE AND CLARK STREETS 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Now Youre Seeing STARS: 


DO IT EASIER 


Some seven or eight years ago we 
began to examine those manufacturing 
operations in our plants which were 
considered the most advanced and most 
satisfactory. Those which in our opinion 
were not up to par were, of course, 
constantly under examination, but quite 
apart from this normal routine research, 
we went further and put the spotlight 
on the jobs which were highly rated, 
our objective being to see if we could find 
ways and means of doing them easier. 


We were not immediately concerned 
with doing more, it being our thought 
that if we could do it easier we would, 
as a natural result, improve our output 
and our quality. The term “do it easier” 

caught on and, while oftentimes spoken 
in a joking vein, it sparked a program 
which is paying off in increased output. 
Some of our grammatical purists insist 
the term should be “do it more easily,” 
but we think that’s too nice to have 
a punch. 


Anyhow, we are beginning to see some 
practical results from this “do it easier” 
program and they are reflected in quality, 
man-hour output and profits. The only 
trouble is that some of our eager beavers, 
like the general who “mounted his horse 
and rode furiously in all directions,” 
want to do everything right now and 
it is becoming a problem to keep them 
under reasonable control. Even under 
wraps, however, they are accomplishing 
a lot. 


All this is a long-winded way of 
suggesting to you, the bankers, that 
we, the check printers, are little by 
little making progress in the bettering 
of our processes to the end that we 
may more convincingly qualify as 
a dependable source of supply for 
your bank checks. You may not be 
directly concerned with whether we 
“do it easier” or not, but, if you buy 
from us, you are concerned with the 
end results. 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


E LUKE 


CHECK PRINT 


NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 
and chairman of the First National 
Bank and Trust Company of Pater- 
son; J. R. DUNKERLEY, deputy man- 
ager of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation and secretary of its Savings 
Division; MERCER P. MACPHERSON, 
vice-president, Montclair Savings 
Bank and chairman of the school 
savings committee, New Jersey 
Bankers Association; C. KENNETH 
FULLER, president of the Paterson 


| Savings and Trust Company; Jo- 


SEPH F. HAMMOND, president of the 
Citizens Trust Company; and AL- 
BERT J. BAISCH, president of the 
United States Trust Company. Mr. 
Sweeney is vice-president and secre- 
tary of the Paterson Savings and 
Trust Company. 

The association is one of the coun- 
try’s pioneer school savings groups. 


W. W. McEACHERN has resigned 
as executive vice-president and a 
director of The Bank of Virginia, 
Richmond. Mr. MCEACHERN is a 
former president of the A.B.A. State 
Bank Division and of the Florida 
Bankers Association. He joined the 
Bank of Virginia staff in July 1946 
as assistant to the president. Pre- 
viously he was president of the First 
National Bank of Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida, and of the Union Trust 
Company, St. Petersburg. An an- 
nouncement said he had no plans to 
enter any other business. 


Central-Penn Buys 
Charter Bank 


URCHASE by the Central-Penn 

National Bank, Philadelphia, of 
the Charter Bank, formerly The 
Morris Plan Bank, of that city, be- 
came effective April 10. RALPH W. 
PITMAN, president of the Charter, 
became a vice-president of the Cen- 
tral-Penn. 

The purchase raised Central- 
Penn’s assets to approximately 
$140-million and gave it two addi- 
tional offices, bringing the total to 
six. The bank’s president is CASsI- 


STARS that will shine brightly in Your Office 


These popular Sikes chairs in beautifully grained Solid Walnut, impart a touch 
of sparkling, modern design wherever used. And, in the Sikes tradition, they 
will prove practically indestructible with a minimum of maintenance cost. 
Generously proportioned, with seats specially shaped, they provide genuine 
comfort in addition to the warmth, friendliness and low upkeep always asso- 
ciated with wood. Removable seat and back cushions are available for numbers 
1159 and 1160. 

Write us today for the name of our dealer in your city. 


If you desire, he'll bring any SIKES Chair right to your 
office for inspection. 


THE SIKES COMPANY, Inc., 24 Churchill St., Buffalo 7, N. Y. 


Fine Seating for Every Executive and General Office Use 


MIR A. SIENKIEWICZ. 


C. A. Sienkiewicz 


R. W. Pitman 
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E. Suarez J. O. Monasterio 


ELoy S. VALLINA, president and 
general manager of Banco Commer- 
cial Mexicano, B. A., of Chihuahua, 
with branches throughout Mexico, 
announces the election to the board 
of Lic. EDUARDO SUAREZ and JUAN 
0. MONASTERIO. Mr. SUAREZ, for- 
mer secretary of the Treasury of 
Mexico, becomes chairman of the di- 
rectorate. Mr. MONASTERIO, former- 
ly vice-president of the Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of St. Louis, and at one time 
vice-president of the Hibernia Na- 
tional Bank of New Orleans, is 
head of the executive committee. 


every international service 
for you and your 
customer's 


GEORGE C. Kopp, executive vice- 
president of City National Bank & 
Trust Company, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, has joined the board of the 
Chicago and Eastern Illinois Rail- 


road. I. the vital field of international banking you 


ANDREW P. MALONEY has been 
made an assistant vice-president of 
the Bankers Trust Company, New 
York. Mr. MALONEY, who was with 
the Manufacturers Trust Company 
for the past 22 years, is an alumnus 
of The Graduate School of Banking. 


and your customers need complete and depend- 
able service. Bank of America’s International 
Department is organized specifically to provide 
this. Foreign exchange, remittances, collections, 
letters of credit, Travelers Cheques . . . every 
banking service your international business 
may require is at your command. 

For information on any phase of international 


Harry H. Ponp, chairman of the 
board of The Plainfield (New Jer- 
sey) Trust Company, recently cele- 


brated his 40th anniversary as an 
officer of the bank. Now in his 63rd 
year as a banker, Mr. POND, came to 
Plainfield to succeed J. HERBERT 


banking write Bank of America, International 
Department, 300 Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
cisco, or 660 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. 


CASE as secretary-treasurer of the 
trust company on April 1, 1910. He 
was made president in 1923 and 
chairman in 1946. Mr. PoNnpD is one 
of the organizers and a former 


president of the New Jersey Bank- Bank of America Complete banking facilities in California. 
ers Association (international Service) Branches in London, Manila, Yokohama, 
? 40 Wall Street Tokyo, Kobe, Shanghai, and Bangkok. 

New York, N. Y. Representatives in Paris, Zurich, Milan. 
(AWHOLLY owneD sussipany) Correspondents throughout the world. 


Bank of America 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


H. H. Pond A, P. Maloney 


MEMBER FECERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION + MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Sell Bank of America Travelers 
Cheques to your customers 


May 1950 
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Miss America of 1949-50 (Jacque Mer- 
cer of Phoenix) receives from Carl A. 
Bimson, executive vice-president of the 
Valley National Bank, her membership 
in the American Cancer Society. Miss 
Mercer made the first contribution to 
the 1950 cancer fund in Arizona 


Bank’s “Pioneer Club” 
a Centennial Feature 


HEN Fort Myers, Florida, re- 

cently celebrated its centennial, 
THE LEE CouNTY Bank took a lIzad- 
ing part in the big show. SIDNEY 
DAVIS, a director of the bank, was 
general chairman and R. A. HEN- 
DERSON, JR., chairman of the board, 
organized the Pioneer Club as the 
bank’s participation. 

Registration books for the club 
were placed in the bank lobby and 
all who had lived in Lee County 
for 50 years were invited to reg- 
ister. One hundred nineteen pioneers 
received membership cards signed 
by Mr. HENDERSON and a rose pre- 
sented by Mrs. SINDAHL EVANS, re- 
ceptionist. 

The bank’s walls, Cashier J. A. 
ANSLEY tells BANKING, were covered 
with photographs showing the his- 
tory and development of the county. 
Forty-six old-time families contrib- 


uted more than 500 pictures for the 
exhibit. Included was a collection 
of photographs of Thomas A. Edi- 
son during the 47 years he main- 
tained a winter home there. His 
house and laboratory, where much 
of the work was done on the incan- 
descent light, were given to the 
city by his widow and are now a 
tourist attraction. 

Mr. HENDERSON entertained the 
club at an outdoor picnic. It was 
the first time in many years that 
most of the pioneers had been to- 
gether, and the Fort Myers News- 
Press ran a full page of pictures as 
a Sunday feature. Much other pub- 
licity resulted from the bank’s ac- 
tivities. 

ISHAM BRIDGEFORTH, veteran jani- 
tor of the bank, formed a Pioneer 
Club among the Negro residents, 
and was toastmaster at a dinner at- 
tended by all 16 members of his 
organization. — 

Mr. HENDERSON is a pioneer him- 
self, and a decendant of one of the 
first settlers. The bank will open 
the books of the Pioneer Club each 
winter, Mr. ANSLEY says, and those 
who complete their 50 years of res- 
idence will be invited to register. 
The picnic will be an annual affair 
on Washington’s Birthday. 


Royal Bank of Canada has ap- 
pointed G. W. BELLEVUE as super- 
visor of branches in Manitoba, suc- 
ceeding M. A. O’Hara, retired. T. C. 
MARSHALL replaces Mr. BELLEVUE 
as manager of the main office in 
Winnipeg. 


FREDERICK J. LYNCH, JR., has 
joined the staff of the Central Na- 
tional Bank, Cleveland, as_ per- 
sonnel director. He formerly held 
a similar position with American 
Broadcasting Company, New York. 


The ‘‘chow 
line” at The 
Lee County 
Bank’s picnic 
for the Pioneer 
Club. Cashier 
J. A. Ansley is 
second from 


left 


Portland (Maine) Chapter, American In. 
stitute of Banking, combined a celebra- 
tion of its own 25th anniversary and 
the Institute’s 50th birthday. At the 
dinner, seated, |. to r.: Executive Coun- 
cilman George E. Levine, Associate 
Councilman Dorothy A. O’Melia; Na- 
tional President Hartwell F. Taylor. 
Standing, Chapter Treasurer R. J. Fal- 
lona, President D. B. Kirkpatrick; M. C. 
Stevens, president, Maine Savings Banks 
Association 


National Bank of Commerce of 
San Antonio has promoted Epwarp 
L. BELL to vice-president, FIDE. G. 
CHAMBERLAIN, JR., and ROBERT D. 
BARCLAY, JR., to assistant vice- 
presidents, and RUDOLPH STUMBERG 
to trust officer. 


ROBERT M. ALTON, vice-president 
in charge of the trust department 
of the United States National Bank, 
Portland, Oregon, has been made a 


director. He is a former president 
of the A.B.A. Trust Division and a 
present member of its Executive 
Committee. 


W. PorTER GRACE, director of the 
industrial department of the Mem- 
phis Chamber of Commerce, has 
been elected an assistant  vice- 
president of Union Planters National 
Bank & Trust Company, Memphis. 


ARTHUR C. HENRICKSON is now 
assistant treasurer of the National 
Savings Bank, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 


HAROLD J. Kemp and S. ALBERT 
SPALDING of Walker Bank & Trust 
Company, Salt Lake City, who have 
been awarded the Graduate Certifi- 
cate of the American Institute of 
Banking, received engraved wrist 
watches from the bank in recogni- 
tion of their achievement. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 30) 
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IN DEVELOPING NEW BUSINESS... 


May 1950 


Our Officers now call on the right people 


—at the right time” 


“We've found the answer to our pressing need 
for a practical, convenient method of bringing in 
new business—in the Kardex Business Develop- 
ment System created by Remington Rand. What 
we needed, and never had before, was a way of 
organizing our officers’ time. Naturally, they are 
busy men, with many other duties. And where no 
one had a definite responsibility for specific new 
business — with a concise follow-up that shows 
progress or lag —each officer tended to put off that 
task till ‘tomorrow’. But since we’ve been using 
the Bank Development Forms, we know at a 
glance exactly who needs to be called on—and 
when. The result: we are making fewer calls, but 
more productive ones...getting more business, 
with far less waste of time.” 


Equally useful to all banks, regardless 
ef size or location 
Yes, as many banks large and small are learning by 
experience, it’s system that “brings in the business.” 
And what a simple, easily operated system these new 


Kardex Bank Development Forms provide! 

Many smaller banks find that a few hours’ work 
each week by one girl keeps up-to-date all the infor- 
mation you need. A few of the things these handy 
cards will do for you: 


1. Prescribe calls on bona fide prospects only. 
. Clearly indicate the business desired. 
. Set up an automatic control for officers’ calls. 
. Provide the soliciting officer a complete history 


of the account to take with him on his call. 


You'll have to see the system to appreciate what it can 
do for you. We've prepared a Management Controller 
which contains the actual forms, clearly outlines their 
functions. Call your local Remington Rand office, ask 
to see MC-736. Or write to Management Controls 
Library, Room1362, 315 Fourth Ave., New-York 10. 


Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Irc. 


Rreemington. 


THE FIRST NAME IN BUSINESS SYSTEMS 
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BUSINESS MENS 
L 
UNCHFON CLUB 


Would You Like to Talk 
to More People? 


. the businessmen who are cus- 

tomers and prospects for your bank. 

Naturally it isn’t possible to ad- 
dress the businessmen of your com- 
munity each week personally .. . 
BUT, with IMPACT, the weekly 
balance sheet of business, you can 
reach them every week. 

Your name imprinted on every 
copy you distribute is your calling 
card—a constant reminder of your 
services. 

Because you are doing something 
for them when you mail this useful 
newsletter— 

e It builds business 

e Creates new business 

e Establishes good-will 
your customers will thank you each 
week for your newsletter. 


Exclusive distribution rights in your 
banking area may be secured. 


BUSINESS NEWS 
ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


53 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


ARIZONA COLLECTIONS 


Our twenty-nine offices located 
in 11 of Arizona’s 14 counties 
(comprising 90% of the state’s 
population) assure fast, efficient, 
economical service on your 
Arizona collection items. 


SERVING ARIZONA 


VALLEY NATIONAL BANK 


29 FRIENDLY CONVENIENT OFFICES 
Home Office Phoenix, Arizon 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


| assistant 


| KUTNER, JR., 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 


Corn Exchange Bank Trust Com- 
pany of New York has promoted 
HENRY A. PATTEN, EDWARD B. MAC- 
KENZIE, and E. HERRICK Low to 
senior vice-presidencies. 


Promotions at the Anglo Califor- 
nia National Bank, San Francisco, 
include: Vice-president and _ con- 
troller, J. PHILIP NATHAN; cashier, 
WILLIAM A. HENDERSON; vice-presi- 
dent, WILLIAM H. JOHNSON; assist- 
ant vice-president, MERVYN R. 
THOMPSON; assistant cashiers, 
WILLIAM P. MurRRAY, JR., and WIL- 
LIAM C. WESTLAND. 


The Housatonic National Bank of 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts, recent- 
ly celebrated the 125th anniversary 
of its chartering. 


GEORGE N. ALDREDGE, chairman of 
the executive committee of the First 
National Bank in Dallas, has been 
elected a director. Promoted from 
vice-president to  vice- 
president are: VICTOR CLARK, A. J. 
Saxon S. SNow, 
GEORGE K. Woop, FRANK D. SUTTON, 
W. H. ROBERTS, J. C. BURLESON, 
C. F. GRICE, and J. C. SPALDING. 


WILLIAM J. COLKETT, JR., and 


WaLTeR F. CLIFT are new vice- 
presidents of the National Bank of 
Commerce of Seattle. FRANK NoLan 
is a new trust officer and ALBERT J, 
KOEPPE is assistant cashier. 


FREDERICK W. SWAN, for nearly 
25 years president of the Chemung 
Canal Trust Company of Elmira, 
New York, was elected chairman of 
the board. His successor as presi- 
dent is CLARENCE M. BROBST, for- 
merly executive vice-president. 


The Trust Company of Georgia, 
Atlanta, announces these promo- 
tions: GARNETT O. WooD, comptrol- 
ler, a new position; C. G. ARANT, 
assistant vice-president; MORGAN L., 
SMITH, auditor; J. D. BURKE, as- 
sistant secretary; J. B. RICHNER, 
trust officer. Mr. Woop is an alumnus 
of The Graduate School of Banking. 


Vice-president THomMAS A. Mc- 
KIERNAN of the Fort Wayne (In- 
diana) National Bank has _ been 
elected a director. FRANK J. MILLS 
and CARL L. TEWKSBURY were made 
vice-presidents. JOHN W. MILLER 
succeeds Mr. MILLS as cashier. 


WILLIAM L. JOHNSON is senior 
vice-president of the Land Title 
Bank and Trust Company, Philadel- 
phia. 


Commercial and investment bankers, who underwrote what is said to be 
the largest public offering of bonds ever made by a state, municipality or 
corporation, see Charles R. Barber, treasurer of Pennsylvania, receive a 
check for $368,446,875, representing proceeds from the sale of the state's 
bonds to finance a veterans’ bonus. The financing operation was man- 
aged jointly by The Chase National Bank, New York; The National City 
Bank of New York; Bankers Trust Company, New York; Drexel & Co., 
Philadelphia, and The First Boston Corporation. 

Seated, |. to r., Fairfax Leary, Jr., special counsel to Pennsylvania 
Attorney-General; T. M. Chidsey, Attorney-General; Mr. Barber; John S. 
Linen, vice-president, Chase; W. H. Steel, Drexel & Co. Standing, G. S. 
Munson, attorney; B. H. Whitbeck, vice-president, First Boston; T. S. 
Gates, Jr.. Drexel & Co.; F. A. Potts, president, Philadelphia National 
Bank; L. N. Murray, president, Mellon National Bank & Trust Co., Pitts- 
burgh; Dr. E. B. Logan, Pennsylvania Budget Secretary. 
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American-Stardard 


First in heating... first in plumbing 


UT don’t misunderstand us... we 

don’t mean this advertisement is 
for women only. Quite to the con- 
trary. Its message should prove 
equally interesting to those of you who 
are concerned with property manage- 
ment and business modernization 
loans, as well as to a lot of men who are 
more directly responsible for women’s 
rest rooms in factories, institutions, 
stores, hotels, restaurants and other 
public places. 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp. 


This advertisement is about a brand 
new plumbing fixture by American- 
Standard—the Sanistand—which pro- 
vides the same convenience and clean- 


liness for women that the standing . 


urinal does for men. And, it has al- 
ready registered a major triumph 
among the thousands who have seen 
and used it. Furthermore, because the 
Sanistand contributes to cleaner, more 
attractive public rest rooms . . . and 
greatly reduces the upkeep of such 


rooms, it has won the hearty approval 
of the managers of every one of the 
many busy buildings in which actual 
test installations were made. 

If you would like to have com- 
plete information about the Sanistand 
Fixture — the greatest ‘0% FOR This 
improvement in public 
toilet facilities since the 
invention of the water 
closet — write for our 


rest room folder. MARK OF MERIT 


Dept. SL-60, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Serving home and industry: AMERICAN-STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER * CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR » KEWANEE BOILERS - ROSS HEATER + TONAWANDA IRON 
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ay to Hon. A. Johnson 


or bearer 


In July of 1852, Corcoran & Riggs issued the above 
draft to their customer ANDREW JOHNSON, 
Congressman from Tennessee. Thirteen years later 
that same customer became President of the United 


States upon the death of Lincoln in 1865. 

Like Lincoln, Johnson was a pioneer’s son, self-edu- 
cated, and his “A. Johnson” on the back of the above 
draft bears a striking similarity to the “A. Lincoln” 
of his predecessor. 

For more than a century the RIGGS files have con- 
tained a wide cross-section of the Signatures of the 
Nation. 

YOUR SIGNATURE on a RIGGS Checking Account 


is a guarantee of alert, time-tested banking in the 


1 


RIGGS 


NATIONAL 
BANK 


WASHINGTON, D.C. * FOUNDED 1836 


It was especially fitting that 
Johnson unveiled the Capital's 
first monument to Lincoln on : COMPLETE BANKING AND TRUST SERVICE 
May 15, 1868, in front of the : EIGHT CONVENIENT LOCATIONS 

then City Hall. 


RESOURCES OVER $300,000,000 


Member — Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Member— Federal Reserve System 
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JOURNAL OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


A community conference on small business, held in Savannah, one of many conducted in various parts of the country with 
the cooperation of banks. In this case one co-sponsor was the Citizens & Southern National Bank 


How Banks lend to Business 
The Correspondent Machinery Is Working Well 


WALTER B. FRENCH 


Mr. FRENCH is deputy manager of the American 
Bankers Association in charge of the Small Business 
Credit Commission, the Credit Policy Commission, and 
the Consumer Credit Committee. 


ARLY in March the Credit Policy Commission of 

the American Bankers Association made a sur- 

vey of over 200 banks on the general subject of 
bank participation in loans with other banks and, in 
particular, bank participation with other banks in 
small business loans. 

The accounts carried with these banks represented 
every bank in the country. Consequently, this group 
should know, as a result of policies and experiences, 
whether the credit participations of smaller banks were 
being supplied by the larger institutions, and whether 
by credit policy the large institutions were encourag- 
ing the close active participation of their smaller cor- 
respondents. 

From the letters sent out by the Credit Policy Com- 
mission to this special list of-banks, 197 replies were 
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received. The number of replies in itself was a very 
encouraging sign. The questions asked were direct 
and to the point and called for frank replies, which in 
the main were what we received. Here is the letter 
with the questions: 


At the present time [Several measures have been 
introduced since.—Ed.] there are filed for considera- 
tion by the Banking and Currency committees of Con- 
gress, the following bills that have to do with small 
business: 

(1) Bill to permit the RFC to participate up to 90 
percent in small business loans by banks, and to allow 
it to make loans with longer maturities than the pres- 
ent 10-year legal limitation; 

(2) Bill to authorize the creation of 36 investment 
corporations within the Federal Reserve System to 
provide credit for business and industry; to provide 
insurance up to 95 percent of any business loan not 
exceeding $10,000, with a maximum maturity of five 
years; also to permit direct loans by the 36 corpora- 
tions; 

(3) Bill to create a new business loan guaranty 
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HARRIS & EWING PHOTOs 


Above left, Senator Lucas, who would permit the RFC to make character loans to 
small businesses for almost any term. Commercial banks could obtain 90 percent 
participation if they desired to 


Above center, Senator O’Mahoney, whose bill would authorize the establishment of 
a “capital banking corporation” for each Federal Reserve bank and each branch, 
a possible total of 36 


Above right, Senator Maybank, sponsor of a bill that would put a co-ordinator in 
the White House with the duty of channeling loan requests into existing Govern- 
ment credit agencies 


Representative Wright Patman, chairman of the House Small Business Committee 
and a member of the Subcommittee on Investment of the Joint Congressional 


WIDE WORLD 


agency within the Government; and, for an insurance 
premium of 112 percent a year, it would insure up to 
$5-billion of business loans. 

The Association will oppose these measures, and its 
principal argument will be that these services are 
already being supplied by private credit agencies, 
principally banks. In order to give us some factual 
information, it is necessary to have an expression, 
from the principal banks doing a correspondent busi- 
ness, regarding their relationship with smaller bank- 
ing institutions. Will you please send me a letter giv- 
ing the following information: 

(1) The number of banks that carry accounts with 
you. 

(2) The aggregate amount of balances on your 
books from these banks at the close of business Febru- 
ary 28, 1950. 

(3) Over the years, would you say that the number 
of applications to participate in loans with your 
correspondent banks has been on an active basis. In 
— words, did they make use of your loaning facili- 
ties? 

(4) Inasmuch as most of the legislation mentioned 
has to do with loans that are limited in amount to 
$25,000 and limited in time to three years, 

(a) Does your policy provide for this type of loan? 
In other words, do you encourage the smaller institu- 


tions depositing with you to send their excess loans in. 
this bracket to you? 
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Committee on the Economic Report, headed by Senator O’Mahoney 


(b) Does your policy permit you to take loans from 
correspondent banks in this bracket regardless of 
whether or not the originating bank takes its legal 
limit? 

Any additional information you can give us on your 
correspondent relationship, both with smaller and 
larger institutions, will be very helpful. These bills 
will come up for hearing shortly. A frank expression 
from you regarding this subject will give our witness 
the kind of material he will need to present effective 
testimony. I can assure you that none of the informa- 
tion will be used at any time as coming from your 
particular bank. Your cooperation will be appreciated. 


Although all banks answering the questions did not 
go into detail on all points, a summary of the replies 
we received is as follows: 

(1) Out of the group of banks to which the letter 
was sent, 177 reported that they had 62,576 accounts 
from other banks. (Most banks carry more than one 
correspondent bank account.) 

(2) The same number of banks that answered Ques- 
tion 1 reported that on February 1, 1950, they had 
balances of $12,976,498,722. 

(3) Of the 197 banks that answered the letter, 51 
per cent said they had very active participation in 
loans made by their correspondent banks, 26 per cent 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 134) 
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What Every Young Business 
Should Know 


Mr. DocKERAY is chief of the Fi- 
nance and Tax Section, Small Busi- 
ness Division, U. 8. Department of 
Commerce. 


HE banking problems of small 

business are, to a considerable 
extent, the problems of the economy 
as a whole. When the economy is 
prosperous, small business, in the 
aggregate, is prosperous, and in 
time of depression it is the small 
firms which become the most de- 
pressed. It is this characteristic of 
small firms to improve their profit 
position relatively more than large 
firms in good times and to suffer 
worse in bad times which has led 
some students of the small business 
problem to say that what small busi- 
ness needs is prosperity. However, 
any reference to small business and 
the economy represents a mass ap- 
proach. It thinks of small business 
as a summation of the individual 
components and does not admit of 
individuality, nor of the peculiarly 
personal character of the problems 
facing the small operator. 


Financing Problems 


Turning to the financial problems 
of small business, we find ourselves 
in an area much closer to the bank- 
ing world and one where banks and 
bankers can play a more active part 
in modifying the situation and giv- 
ing an even greater service to the 
community. 

Small business is characteristical- 
ly an undercapitalized line of activ- 
ity. Small firms use relatively more 
labor and personal services per dol- 
lar of invested capital than is true 
of large, integrated, or mechanized 
operations. This is one of the rea- 
sons why the return on invested 
equity increases relatively more in 
good times for small firms than for 
large. It is this undercapitalization 
which renders small firms more vul- 
nerable to temporary recessions 
than is true of the larger, well cap- 
italized and more widely diversified 
operations. 

A study of the financing of whole- 
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sale and retail firms established 
since the close of World War II was 
published in the Survey of Current 
Business for December 1948. The 
results of the study indicate the im- 
portance of the various sources of 
capital and point the way to possible 
improvements in the financial sys- 
tem. For convenience, we may 
group the sources of capital into five 
classes: 

(1) Personal Savings. This rep- 
sents capital in the truest and pur- 
est economic sense and was, in this 
study, found to be the source of 63 
percent of the funds invested in new 
enterprises. 

(2) Savings of Others. Econom- 
ically this is no different from per- 
sonal savings. Legally, it represents 


J. C. DOCKERAY 


to the financing of the new enter- 
prises. It is a commonly available 
source of funds to new small firms 
and probably plays as large a part 
as can be expected. 

(5) The Commercial Banks. 
Loans from commercial banks ac- 
counted for 14 percent of the funds 
committed to the enterprises in- 
cluded in the study made by the 
Department. 

Small businessmen frequently say 
that the banks contribute too little 
or nothing to the financing of small 
firms. Bankers say they contribute 
as much as is possible, and all too 
often, more than is wise. This dif- 
ference of opinion on the function- 
ing of commercial banks indicates 
the general nature of the banking 


confidence  capi- 
tal contributed 
on some form of 
a loan basis and 
accounted for 11 
percent of the 
funds. 

(3) Security 
Markets. These 
contributed only 
a negligible 
amount to the 
trade firms in- 
cluded in the 
study. This is 
true, in part, be- 
cause the secur- 
ity market mech- 
anism is geared 
to large issues, It 
becomes a feas- 
ible source only 
when amounts in 
excess of $1-mill- 
ion are to be 
raised, and it be- 
comes an eco- 
nomical source 
only when the 
amounts are in 
excess of $10- 
million. 

(4) Supplier 
Credit. This con- 
tributed approxi- 
mately 8 percent 


Some Present Plans 


Many plans have been published recently evi- 
dencing the “share-the-loan” policy of banks. 

One New York bank provided a $10-million loan 
fund at the outset, to participate with correspondent 
banks in extending loans to small business in their 
communities. Under this plan, loans up to $25,000, 
with maturities up to three years, can be arranged 
if a local bank participates to the extent of 10 
percent. 

A Philadelphia bank has set up a $5-million fund 
for the purpose of sharing in loans for the same 
amount and maturity as the New York bank. 

Other banks throughout the country recently have 
reaffirmed their policies to share in loans submitted 
to them by correspondent banks. This has long been 
a policy of the larger banks. In many cases, no 
limitations have been placed on the size or the 
maturity of the loans, and assistance has .been 
offered to the local bank in negotiating these loans. 

One bank in its letter to correspondents stated: 
“Two of our experienced credit officers have now 
been assigned to give their first attention to the 
requirements of correspondent banks. They are 
available for consultation at all times, either here 
or at your own office. We welcome your inquiry.” 

Insurance companies too have offered their ser- 
vices to banks in participating in loans. One com- 
pany has agreed to take loans up to $250,000 if the 
local bank agrees to take at least 10 percent. Under 
this arrangement, a local bank can continue to ser- 
vice the loan and receive compensation for it. 
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problems of small business. It can 
be analyzed by examining the loan 
practices of commercial banks. 


FRB Loan Survey 


Most bankers are probably ac- 
quainted with the study the Federal 
Reserve Board made of business 
loans of member banks outstanding 
on November 20, 1946. This study 
was the basis of a series of articles 
in the Federal Reserve Bulletin in 
1947 and furnished some interesting 
data on the aggregate lending prac- 
tices of -member banks. Many 
bankers may not have thought of 
this study in the terms of its im- 
plications for their own loan activ- 
ities and for the place of commercial 
banking in the small business com- 
munity. 

The study indicated that there 
were approximately 662,000 loans to 
business enterprises of all types in 
existence on the date in question. 
Looking at it from a point of view 
of type of business, approximately 
40 percent were advances to retail 
trade; 20 percent to manufacturing 
or mining enterprises; and the bal- 
ance spread over other forms of busi- 
ness. Approximately two-thirds of 
the 662,000 loans were made to firms 
having assets under $50,000. Only 
5 percent of the loans were made to 
firms with assets over $750,000. 


The study also showed that nearly 
one-fourth of the outstanding busi- 
ness loans had been made on a term 
basis for periods ranging from one 
year to over 10 years, although five 
years was the usual maximum pe- 
riod. As to interest rates, the larger 
borrowers were charged progres- 
sively lower rates as the size of the 
firm increased. This was an en- 
tirely proper procedure since setup 
costs do not vary appreciably with 
size of loan and any reasonable ap- 
praisal of the risk factor would 
favor the large firm. It is significant 
that the average rates charged the 
smallest firms were in nearly all 
cases less than 6 ‘percent and, under 
some conditions of security, ranged 
between 4 percent and 5 percent. 
Such rates can hardly be termed 
either injurious or burdensome. In 
summary, the November 1946 study 
would indicate that small firms were 
obtaining a substantial share of 
banking resources under reasonable 
terms as to duration and interest 
rates. 


Banker Reluctance 


On the other hand, it must be ad- 
mitted that the 662,000 loans rep- 
resented less than 20 percent of the 
firms in existence at that time, as- 
suming one loan per firm. It is pos- 
sible, but hardly likely, that only 


A display, at the 
last A.B.A. con- 
vention, of book- 
lets, photos, and 
other material 
bearing on the aid 
given to small 
business by the 
nation’s banks. 
Examining these 
items are (left) 
John J. Judge, 
Department of 
Commerce _ re- 
gional director in 
San Francisco, 
and Everett D. 
Reese, chairman 
of the A.B.A.’s 
Small Business 
Credit Commis- 
sion 


one business in five or six had need 
for bank credit in November 1946. 
The question we need to evaluate, 
then, is why bankers feel unwilling 
to extend loans to a larger propor- 
tion of the business population. 

Admitting the propriety of this 
approach, at least in many cases, the 
question comes to mind: What more 
can bankers, as a group, do to im- 
prove the small business risk? For 
one thing, more commercial bankers 
can become what are sometimes call- 
ed “working bankers.” By the term 
“working banker’ reference is made 
to the banker who follows an ag- 
gressive policy in promoting the 
commercial loan side of his business. 
He is interested in developing busi- 
ness enterprises through the exten- 
sion of all credit possible, by every 
means possible, accompanied by 
close supervision of the business 
risk. This is hard work. It entails 
greater risk and yields higher re- 
turns when well done. 

In contrast, there is the invest- 
ment-minded banker who puts a 
relatively higher proportion of his 
funds in Government bonds, munic- 
ipal bonds, and the relatively risk- 
less public utility and railroad se- 
curities. This is a safe way to do 
business. The yields are smaller, but 
the risks are smaller. In some cases 
it may be that the investment ap- 
proach is the only approach to take. 
Businesses needing credit in the 
community may be few in number, 
poor in quality, and require a small 
proportion of the bank’s resources. 
This is not usually the case and 
when it is, it may indicate the need 
for a more constructive policy on the 
part of the local bank. After all, 
the banker is usually one of the most 
influential individuals in the com- 
munity. 

A second thing bankers can do to 
solve the banking problems of small 
firms is to promote the development 
of better methods for appraising the 
probabilities of business success, and 
more precise and scientific ways of 
determining a bankable risk. It is 
sometimes contended that many loan 
applications are declined on too cur- 
sory an examination. While each 
banker can help in this, it is pri- 
marily a job for a research organ- 
ization such as exists within the 
central banking system, banker as- 
sociations, or the state universities. 

A third way bankers can improve 
upon the banking problems of small 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 140) 
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HOW BANK MORTGAGES AID HOUSING II 


Small Down Payments May Come High 


MILES L. COLEAN 


This is the second in a series of four articles by 
Mr. COLEAN on how banks can aid mortgage borrowers. 
The first article, “Long-Term Loans Aren’t Cheap 
Loans,’ appeared in April BANKING. Other articles in 
this series include: “Low Interest Rates Cost Money” 
and “Should We Join a Cooperative?” 

Mr. COLEAN, a nationally known housing authority 
and writer of many surveys and studies of housing 
and related topics, is a consultant to the Twentieth 
Century Fund and building adviser to the magazine, 
House Beautiful. 


R. BROWN sat back in his chair as the young 
M couple came into the bank. The wife he recog- 

nized as the serious-eyed young woman with 
whom he had talked the day before about a home pur- 
chase loan. From the equally intent expression on the 
husband’s face, he concluded there were still some 
questions to be discussed. He was right. 

The couple took chairs by his desk, the husband push- 
ing to one side a bronze block labeled—J. P. BROWN 
Vice-president—in order to have more elbow room. 
“Mary says you think these 100 percent mortgages 
are the bunk,” he began. “If that’s so, then why all 
the whoop-de-do about no-down-payments ?” 

“I wouldn’t say that the 100 percent mortgage limit 
is the bunk,” Mr. Brown answered. “It’s a good idea 
in many ways. For instance, it gives borrower and 
lender ample range within which to work out a satis- 
factory deal, just as you and I are trying to do here. 
We will make you a full loan on the house your wife 
was describing, providing you can demonstrate your 
ability to meet the payments; but that leaves aside the 
question of whether it is the best proposition for you. 
There are a number of things you ought to think 
about. 

“In the first place the higher the ratio of the loan 
to value of the property, the more interest you will 
have to pay and so the more your house will cost you. 
Every $500 more you borrow will add over $3 a 
month on your monthly payment on a 20-year loan 
and over $2.60 on a 25-year loan. It means about $225 
more in total interest paid in the first case and nearly 
$300 more in the second. I believe your wife under- 
stands that. 

“Second, with the amount you have saved, you don’t 
need a 100 percent loan. Remember, every dollar you 
put into a down payment is just like a dollar invested 
in your own mortgage. You may consider it as a loan 
to yourself, and I doubt if you will find a better invest- 
ment. The interest you save on the mortgage is just 
the same as interest earned on your down payment 
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investment. More than this, you will be dealing with 
someone you know and whose performance you can 
pretty well control. As a banker I can tell you that is 
a good position for a lender to be in. 

“But there’s more to it than this. Your down pay- 
ment is more than a good investment for you, con- 
sidering only the interest savings that you can make; 
but it can be an important protection to you as well. 
Put it another way—low down-payments can be dan- 
gerous. They’re apt to leave you too close to the 
margin. With the maximum amount of loan, you are 
likely to be extended to the limit on your monthly 
payments. If you’re out of work or ill for a while, or 
if you run into unexpected expenses, you may not be 


able to meet those monthly payments, which come as 
regularly as the ticking of a clock; and you may not 
be in a position to borrow more. And the savings that 
you didn’t put into a down-payment may not be there 
either in an emergency. They have a way of disap- 
pearing if you aren’t very careful. 

“On the other hand, if you invest in your own proposi- 
tion, you not only will be able to allow yourself more 
leeway on your down payment, but you will have 
given yourself a hedge against the future. What you 
invest now becomes a security upon which, if need 
arises, you can borrow against in the future.” 

“See, John,” said the young wife, “I told you Mr. 
Brown knew all about this lending business.” 

“That’s right, Mary,” John replied tapping on the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 138) 
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There are a few bankers alive today— 
but not many—who can remember the 
days 75 years ago when the business of 
banking was a pen-and-ink operation, 
with scarcely anything on the premises 
more mechanical than a gas light. In 


that 75-year period, which has seen de- 
posits climb from $2-billion to $157- 
billion, the mechanization of banking 
has been as striking and complete as the 
machine’s adaptation to every other 
phase of American activity. Above, to- 


At the left, the 
Scholes _ typewriter, 
patented in 1871. 
Note the sewing-ma- 
chine-like foot tread- 
les used in its opera- 
tion. Above, an early 
calculating machine 
developed in the 
1870's, know as a 
“difference engine.” 
Left, a “cash record- 
ing machine” of 
1878, described in a 
contemporary maga- 
zine article as a 
“new machine for 
making people hon- 
est.” Right, a com- 
plicated piece of of- 
fice furniture known 
as “Atkinson’s Im- 
proved Desk.” Its 
purpose was to per- 
mit the chairbound 
worker to stand up 
occasionally (with- 
out stopping work, 
of course) “and 
straighten the pain- 
ful stitch out of his 
back.” 
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Bank Machinery 


Progress 


day’s bankers examine an exhibit of 
modern business machinery and equip- 
ment (at an American Bankers Associa- 
tion Savings and Mortgage Conference) 
descended from the specimens shown 
below and on the next two pages. 
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Right, business office of the Bank of California in 

the latter part of the last century. It was located 

then, as now, at the corner of California and San- 

some Streets in San Francisco. But the appear- 

ance of the interior is quite different now and the 

lady customers no longer sweep the floor with 
their skirts 
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Business office in New York State in the 1870's 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper carried the 
drawing below of a then modern office in one of 
its issues of 1889, This was probably a model, in 
its time, of airiness and roominess. Although this 
particular office is exceptional, the science of office 
lighting in those days was almost nonexistent 
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Above, left, an office of about 1895. Note the gas 
lighting at the ceiling and the light bulbs hang- 
ing directly in front of the clerk’s eyes. Above, 
right, several years later in another office, where 
four typewriters can be seen, and the furniture 
begins to look a little more familiar 


Left, an office of the mid-1920’s, during the post- 
war boom, when businesses could afford, and 
needed, better office equipment 


Below, a recent photograph of the bookkeeping 

department in the Fifth Avenue Branch of the 

National City Bank of New York. Here are not 

only new pieces of office equipment and furni- 

ture but good lighting, an accoustical ceiling, and 

other comfort-producing features of modern 
business and banking offices 
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METHODS and IDEAS 


This department is edited by JOHN 
L. COOLEY of BANKING’S staff. 


A Junior Directorate— 
and 79 Other Things 


JUNIOR board of directors, com- 
A posed of employees, is among 

the 80 projects that comprise 
the energetic public-staff relations 
and advertising program of the 
First NATIONAL BANK OF SAN 
RAFAEL, California, affiliated with 
the Bank of San Rafael. 

The members of this board are 
the department heads and two staff 
people elected by the employees. It 
was organized, says President W. P. 
Murray, for the primary purpose of 
giving young people an opportunity 
to participate in bank management. 
It also offers a clearinghouse for 
staff ideas, a forum for their views 
on management problems, a means 
of training them in operations, and 
a liaison between executives and 
employees. 

Suggestions adopted by the jun- 
iors are presented to the senior 
board for the latter’s consideration. 
President Murray hopes to work out 
a plan that will give the junior 
chairman a seat on the elder direc- 
torate. 

The other 79 activities include a 
long series of letters to customers 
and prospects covering such occa- 
sions as birthdays, weddings, births, 
“thank you” notes for new accounts 
and for loan repayments; also calls 
on commercial account prospects, 
welcomes to newcomers, a farm bul- 
letin, a farm income tax book, 4-H 
Club work, a school savings pro- 
gram, flower shows in the lobby, 
radio and newspaper advertising, 
and publication of a monthly pro- 
motion piece, The First National 
News Letter, which has an annual 
circulation of 10,000 copies. 

The entire program is carefully 
organized. A master file contains 
the list of things to be done each 
month, so that the various mailings, 
visits, and other business-promotion 


projects proceed almost automati- 
cally. 
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Here are some of the bank’s pro- 
motion-advertising activities regu- 
larly scheduled for May: 

Travelers checks: send letters 
to prospective travelers and vaca- 
tion-planning school teachers. Put 
reminders of this service in the gen- 
eral mailing list and monthly state- 
ments. 

Safe deposit advertising, with em- 
phasis on summer storage of valu- 
ables. 

Thank you letters to teachers and 
congratulatory notes to the 1950 
high school graduating class; also, 
write the prospective graduates, 
suggesting that they plan to trans- 
fer their school savings to regular 
accounts. 

Mail baby letters, brides’ letters, 
new and closed account letters 
(commercial savings), birthday 
cards, greetings to new residents, 
anniversary cards. 

Mail the First National News. 

Check county recordings. 

Record changes of address, di- 
vorces, deaths. 

Officers’ calls on commercial ac- 
counts. 

List new commercial accounts for 
presentation to bank’s directors. 

Check City Hall for new business 
licenses issued. 


Window and lobby advertising. 

Movie program for safe deposit 
boxes. 

Welcome Wagon calls. 


Tue farm service department, al- 
though covered by the general pro- 
gram, provides some special ‘fea- 
tures. Records are kept on rainfall, 
prices of hay, beef and sheep, and 
milkers’ wages. “Reduced to chart 
form, these data are sent quarterly 
to the farm mailing list. Occasion- 
ally the department distributes, and 
posts on the bulletin board in the 
bank lobby, lists of second-hand 
farm equipment offered for sale. 

Every auction in the area is at- 
tended by a bank man; department 
officers also go to all farm meetings 
in the county and report the high- 
lights to President Murray. Con- 
tacts with real estate men provide 
information on changes in ranch 
ownership. Farm and ranch prop- 
erties in Marin County are visited 
at least once a year. 

The bank keeps up-to-date maps 
showing the location of deeds of 
trust, chattel mortgages, commercial 
loans, commercial accounts, size and 
location of ranches, and the location 
of business accounts held by all San 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 96) 


San Rafael bank’s junior board: (seated, |. to r., Mildred Young, Peter 
Ferrarese, John Lethbridge, P. J. McCarthy, Virginia Rice; standing, Charles 


Giudici, Bert Kirchner, Charmion Bates, Mary Lou Cecil, J. 


V. Howell, 


George Mitchell 
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HARRIS & EWING 


The Capital’s Political Weather 


The important subject of loans to 
small business is covered in the two 
articles that begin on pages 33 
and 35. 


N the lower latitudes at certain 
seasons, one can look for hurri- 
canes. They usually come. In 

the latitudes around Washington, 
D. C., during the Congressional 
meeting season, one can usually look 
for bureaucratic “hurricanes.” They 
also usually come. 

The latest was the President’s 
Reorganization Plan No. 1 of March. 
Like a half dozen of which it is a 
part, it proposed, with seeming in- 
nocence, to transfer to Cabinet Sec- 
retaries or heads of departments, 
all the functions of the department. 
The Secretary in turn was empower- 
ed to “delegate” back to subordin- 
ates the use of these powers. 

On the face of it, it is seductively 
fine theory. The objective is to make 
the Secretary “responsible” in both 
the legal and political sense for the 
operations of his department, by 
specifically tagging him with that 
responsibility. 

Like so many things steeped in 
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LAWRENCE STAFFORD 


theory, however, its practical as- 
pects are something different. As 
Senator A. Willis Robertson (D., 
Va.) noted in the resolution which 
the Banking Committee approved to 
form the foundation of the public 
hearings last month, the Comptroller 
of the Currency would be affected. 
The Comptroller’s office supervises 
national banks. It has been an in- 
dependent agency for 86 years. 

Yet the President’s reorganization 
plan would end that independence, 
making it an integral part of the 
Treasury, giving the Treasury con- 
trol over its policies, funds, and per- 
sonnel. 

Senator Robertson’s resolution 
and the pointed statements of bank- 
ers have already highlighted pub- 
licly the potential evils involved. 
Supervision of banking must be 
above politics. If a future Secretary 
of the Treasury—not the incumbent 
Secretary—had the power to dictate 
the direction of bank lending and 
investing, he might be tempted to 
force banks to employ the people’s 
savings for political objectives. 

Such a power should never be 
put in the way of a Secretary, re- 
gardless of party or personality, it 


was noted at the hearings. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is the sub- 
ordinate of the President of the U. S. 
There would always be tempation to 
do such things, at present hypo- 
thetical, as to force easy lending to 
counteract a deflationary trend, or 
to try to direct banks to channel 
loans and investments into endea- 
vors of high political priority with 
the White House. 


Who Would Control the 
Comptroller 


Whatever incalculable harm could 
have come from Reorganization 
Plan No. 1, it would, at the very 
least, have given the Bureau of the 
Budget a very large measure of con- 
trol over the Comptroller’s office. 
That office now hires and fires its 


_ employees independently of the Fed- 


eral Civil Service. It collects its as- 
sessments independently of the Fed- 
eral tax collection process, and its 
expenses are disbursed from these 
assessment funds. The Comptroller’s 
office is not an agency which uses 
taxpayers’ funds appropriated by 
Congress. 

Even if no future Secretary of the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 142) 
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How to Write Effective Letters III 


Some Suggestions on Style 


W. P. de MILLE 


The February issue of BANKING, which carried the 
first article in this series on effective letters, also print- 
ed a double-page spread of photos on pages 82 and 83. 
Mr. DE MILLE suggests that readers turn to these pic- 
tures and study them. They show outside and inside 
views of eight new or remodeled banks. What will 
strike everyone instantly, Mr. DE MILLE thinks, is the 
general impression of clean, bright, well-designed up- 
to-dateness they convey. 

The author is assistant director of training, The 
First National Bank of Boston. 


HE period since the war has been noteworthy for 

the building and remodeling of banks along the 

most modern up-to-date lines. There’s more space 
for customers; we see handsome fluorescent lighting 
and glass brick; interesting murals and pleasing func- 
tional counter layouts. (Even, in one case, “easy chairs 
and soft music!” ) Obviously, every detail has been car- 
ried out, under expert architects’ or decorators’ guid- 
ance, with the primary purpose of winning quick and 
tavorable customer reaction. As one of the picture cap- 
tions puts it, there is “little resemblance to the old-time 
banks of marble pillars and bronze cages.” 

A glance around your own banking rooms will re- 
inforce this point. Chances are you’ve spruced up a 
bit—maybe had a major face-lifting—some time in the 
last five years or so, to keep pace with modern trends 
in office and counter design and decoration. And if 
you’ve recently opened a new branch, aren’t you proud 
of its pleasingly simple appearance? 

What has all this got to do with writing effective 
letters? Just this: It demonstrates in the clearest pos- 
sible way how modern banks keep up with modern 
practice. The banks shown, and hundreds of other 
banks that have remodeled, did not fear loss of busi- 
ness or adverse reaction when they adopted a new and 
up-to-date style of decoration. In adopting the brave 
new finery of cageless counters, fluorescent lights, 
bright murals, and tasteful simplicity of design, they 
felt sure they would gain added good will from their 
customers by making it easier and pleasanter for them 
to do business. None of these banks clung to their 
grillwork, tile, and brass when they found that cus- 
tomers like the newer-style interior better. 

Yet, many bankers, looking at a list like the one 
below, object to using the expressions in the right-hand 
column. “That sounds too informal for a bank,” they 
will say dubiously. “Our customers wouldn’t like it if 
we started using that streamlined style. Sounds too 
abrupt and undignified.” 

We will all acknowledge, certainly, that it is far easi- 
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The male clothing of 1880 in a modern bank setting is no 
more incongruous than the use of outmoded expressions in 
modern bank letters 


er to make up lists of old-fashioned phrases and find 
present-day equivalents for them than it is to put our 
phrases together to make a well written letter. But 
let us also acknowledge that if our customers like the 
“streamlined” style of our offices there is a good chance 
they would like less ornate and stilted language in our 
letters. 

At any rate, here is a partial list of expressions more 
and more widely regarded as inappropriate to modern 
letter-writing style: 


OUTMODED OR FORMAL MODERN OR INFORMAL 


acknowledge receipt of 
according to our records 
agreeable to your request 


thank you for 
we find 
as you asked us 


as regards 

as stated above 

at the present time 
(writing) 

at all times 

at your earliest con- 
venience 


attached find 
call attention to 
deem it advisable 


desirous of 
due to the fact that 


(CONTINUED 


as for, about 
as we have said 


now, just now 

always 

as soon as possible 

(Better: name a definite 
time) 

attached is (are) 

we have attached 

let you (us) know, 

tell about, report, ete. 

think it wise 

believe it would be well 

wish (want) to 

because 

since 
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Public Relations 


Before and After Taking 


BEFORE 


Joe has come into the bank for a personal loan. He's be- 

wildered by this impressive place, and wonders whether it 

will bother with his modest problem. (Incidentally, there's 
no one to tell him whom to see.) 


Finally, Joe gets his turn at the officer's desk where, without 
benefit of privacy, he tells his story, ill at ease among the 
many distractions. 


In the right department at last, he finds himself at the end 
of a long line of loan applicants. Joe thinks the bank might 
have a few more interviewers. 


Application rejected! That's the answer Joe .gets. Cold 
courtesy, but no explanations, and he decides he won't 
bother that bank again—in fact, he may not bother any bank. 


BANKING 
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Drawings by DICK ERICSON 


Now let's see what public relations tonic will do for Joe. A comfortable chair, a magazine, and a _ receptionist's 
In the first place, it's easy to find this Personal Loan Depart- friendly chit-chat put Joe at his ease while he waits to see 
ment. “Looks as though they're expecting me," he says— the officer. 

and begins to feel important. 


The interview takes place in complete privacy—and also in Whether Joe walks out with his money, or with some sound 
complete comfort. Joe, expanding in this pleasant environ- advice that it would be best for him not to borrow now, he 
ment, talks over his problem fully. is convinced that the bank is his friend. 
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Getting Ready 
for the 


permanent members have been 

added to the faculty of The 
Graduate School of Banking in 
preparation for its 16th session, 
ending its 15th year at Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, according to Dr. Harold 
Stonier, executive manager of the 
American Bankers Association and 
director of the G.S.B. 

Lecture outlines and class sched- 
ules to be followed by the faculty 
at its anniversary session from June 
19 to July 1 were reviewed and ap- 
proved at the faculty’s annual meet- 
ing in New York recently. 

This year, the Graduate School’s 
curriculum will include for the first 
time a series of lectures on the “New 
York and London Money Markets,” 
Dr. Stonier announced following the 
faculty conference. W. F. Crick, 
economist, Midland Bank, Ltd., and 
chairman of a technical committee 


new special lecturers and six 


of the British Treasury, will be one 
of the lecturers. Harold V. Roelse, 
vice-president, Federal Reserve 
Bank, New York, and Norris O. 
Johnson, assistant vice-president, 
The National City Bank, New York, 
will be the other speakers in this 
discussion series. 

The other special lecturers named 
by Dr. Stonier are: Herbert A. 
Berghof, assistant treasurer, Fidel- 
ity Union Trust Company, Newark; 
Karl R. Bopp, vice-president, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, Philadelphia; 
William L. Butcher, executive vice- 
president, The County Trust Com- 
pany, White Plains; G. Russell 
Clark, manager, New York Clearing 
House; Robert H. Daniel, vice-presi- 
dent, First National Exchange Bank, 
Roanoke, Virginia; Albert L. 
Muench, secretary, New York State 
Bankers Association; and Howard 
B. Smith, treasurer, Middletown 
(Connecticut) Savings Bank. 


The new faculty members include: 
John I. Millet, president, The Troy 
Savings Bank, Troy, New York; 
Carl W. Trempf, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Boston; 
Edison H. Cramer, chief, division of 
research and statistics, FDIC, Wash- 
ington; Wesley Lindow, vice-presi- 
dent and economist, Irving Trust 
Company, New York; Everett D. 
Reese, president, Park National 
Bank, Newark, Ohio; and Brantley 
Watson, vice-president, Federal Re- 
serve Bank, Richmond, Virginia. 

W. Randolph Burgess, chairman, 
executive committee, The National 
City Bank, New York, and Dr. T. V. 
Smith, professor, Maxwell School of 
Citizenship, Syracuse University, 
will be the general assembly speak- 
ers again this year, said Dr. Stonier. 
Mr. Burgess will address the student 
body at the assembly on the first 
Friday evening and Dr. Smith will 
speak at the assembly on the second 


CB IV, below left, left to right, Messrs. Zarker, Butcher, Amy, Lindow, and Clark; CB V, below right, left to right, Messrs. 


Louis J.) Asterita, Wagenfuehr, Davis, Glenn, Flora, French, Culshaw, and R 
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Following the luncheon, G.S.B. Director Harold Stonier, standing, introduced new faculty members; answered questions 
and heard suggestions from the faculty regarding lecture outlines and teaching schedules. Others at speakers table, left to 
right: Messrs. Powers, Irwin, Agger, (Dr. Emory) Olsen (dean, School of Public Administration, University of Southern 
California), (F. Raymond) Peterson (A.B.A. president), Miller, and (A. S.) Johnson (comptroller, Rutgers University) 


Monday evening. Their topics have 
not yet been announced. 

Following its usual custom, the 
G.S.B. alumni held their annual re- 
union in New York on the same 
afternoon as the faculty meeting. 
The two groups held a joint recep- 
tion and banquet that evening. 

A special alumni meeting to mark 
the G.S.B.’s 15th anniversary, will 
be held at the Waldorf-Astoria in 
New York on September 23, ahead 
of the Diamond Anniversary Con- 
vention of the American Bankers 
Association. Undergraduates, of 
which there will be about 650, as 
well as graduates, will be eligible to 
attend this meeting. The G.S.B. has 
graduated 2,275 and will graduate 
about 300 at its 1950 commence- 
ment. It is anticipated that more 
than 1,000 G.S.B. alumni and stu- 
dents will attend the September an- 
niversary celebration. 


The Graduate School of Banking 
was founded by the American Bank- 
ers Association in 1935 to offer in- 
struction at the graduate level to 
bank officers as a means of extend- 
ing the work of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking. From its inception 
and during its development, the pro- 
gram has been accorded the interest 
and support of men in banks 
throughout the country. 

The curriculum embraces 10 sub- 
jects, six in the four major courses 
and four required courses. A sum- 
mary of these courses and the fac- 
ulty members teaching in each 
classification are presented below: 


MAJOR COURSES 
CoMMERCIAL BANKING IV 


Administrative Problems in 
Operations 
This course deals principally with the 
administrative problems involved in 


bank management from the daily opera- 
tions standpoint, particularly factors 
affecting the income and expense ac- 
counts, the control of operations, sys- 
tems, etc. It also gives some attention 
to the economic problems involving the 
banking structure as a whole. 


Faculty: 

Wesley Lindow, vice-president and 
economist, Irving Trust Company, New 
York City. 

Harold E. Randall, vice-president, 
First National Bank, Boston. 

Carl W. Trempf, assistant vice-presi- 
dent, First National Bank, Boston. 

Harold E. Zarker, vice-president, The 
First Bank and Trust Company, Perth 
Amboy, New Jersey. 


Special Lecturers: 

George R. Amy, deputy manager, 
A.B.A., in charge of Country Bank 
Operations Commission. 

William L. Butcher, executive vice- 
president, The County Trust Company, 
White Plaines, New York. 


CB VI, below left, left to right, Messrs. Johnson, Miller, Trefz, Rapport, Brown, Baum, Watson, Berghof, Roelse, and Powell; 
Investments, below right, left to right, Messrs. Wren, Broach, Daniel, Agger, Herbert, Coltman, Linen, and Zorn 
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PHOTOS BY RORERT COOPE 


SM, above left, left to right, Messrs. Greensides, Wooster, Dunkerley, Schwulst, McElvare, and Fisher; Trusts, above right, 
left to right, Messrs. White, Casner, Stephenson, and Headley 


G. Russell Clark, manager, New York 
Clearing House, New York City. 

Melvin C. Miller, deputy manager, 
A.B:A.; secretary, Bank Management 
Commission; and secretary, State Bank 
Division. 

Albert L. Muench, secretary, New 
York Bankers Association, New York. 


CoMMERCIAL BANKING V 


Administrative Problems in Credit 
Extension 


The objectives of this course are to 
explain the new tools developed (and 
being developed) by many proficient 
bankers to meet changing credit condi- 
tions. Lectures cover straight commer- 
cial loans, collateral loans, real estate 
loans, term loans, large and small busi- 
ness loans, consumer loans, and the 
ethics and techniques involved therein. 


Harold V. Roelse 


Morris O. Johnson 


Faculty: 

Harry C. Culshaw, vice-president, 
The Pennsylvania Company for Bank- 
ing and Trusts, Philadelphia. 

Carlisle R. Davis, vice-president and 
secretary, State Planters Bank and 
Trust Company, Richmond. 

Ernest M. Fisher, professor, urban 
land economics, Graduate School of 
Business and chairman, administrative 
board and director, Institute for Urban 
Land Use and Housing Studies, Colum- 
bia University. 

Carl M. Flora, vice-president, First 
Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee. 

Walter B. French, deputy manager, 
A.B.A., in charge of the Credit Policy 
and Small Business Credit Commis- 
sions. 

T. Allen Glenn, Jr., president, The 
Peoples National Bank, Norristown. 


Edison H. Cramer 


Everett D. Reese, president, Park 
National Bank, Newark, Ohio. 

Albert C. Simmonds, Jr., president 
and trustee, Bank of New York and 
Fifth Avenue Bank, New York City. 

Robert C. Tait, president, Stromberg- 
Carlson Company, Rochester, New 
York. 

Albert Wagenfuehr, chairman, execu- 
tive committee, The Boatmen’s National 
Bank, St. Louis. 


Special Lecturer: 
Alexander Wall, Drexel Hill, Penn- 
sylvania. 


CoMMERCIAL BANKING VI 


Administrative Problems and 
Policies 


Instruction in this course is devoted 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 108) 


Wesley Lindow 


(Additional pictures can be found on pages 91 and 112.) 


Everett D. Reese 


G. Russell Clark 


Albert L. Muench 


Howard B. Smith 
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Bank Earnings and Service Charges 


RICHARD W. TREFZ 


In this article the chairman of 
the A.B.A. Commission on Country 
Bank Operations provides some his- 
torical background on the evolution 
of service charges and includes a 
penetrating analysis of the results 
of the Commission’s latest survey 
on the subject, reported in the April 
issue of BANKING. 

Mr. TREFZ is president of the 
Beatrice (Nebraska) State Bank. 


ERVICE charges have come of age. 

In addition, one may muse, they 

have acquired a definite air of 
respectability. All insured commer- 
cial banks in 1948 acquired 5.1 per- 
cent of their total current operating 
earnings from service charges on 
deposit accounts. These service 
charges were equivalent to 14 per- 
cent of their net current operating 
earnings. They are certainly an im- 
portant factor. 

Prior to World War I the prevail- 
ing interest rate structure reflected 
a rapidly expanding economy where 
demand for business and agricul- 
tural credits severely taxed the sup- 
ply. Banks actively searched for 
lendable funds, bidding against each 
other for this desirable commodity. 
In the Great Plains states short 
term rates of 8 percent to 12 per- 
cent were nothing unusual; prime 
real estate loans commanded a 
modest 6 percent to 61% percent, not 
infrequently supplemented by a sub- 
stantial fee if placed through an 
agent. Four percent was the going 
rate for time and savings deposits 
banks were paying then, with a few 
tempting funds into their institutions 
with a 5 percent rate. Demand bal- 
ances of public funds brought as 
high as 5.6 percent in instances of 
local rivalry. None gave much 
thought to how sensible this was. 
A good many bankers were quite 
content to hide under a cloak of 
mystery, hoping the public shared 
their view that somehow, through 
some magic process, a sufficient in- 
come could be obtained to meet all 
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The service charge survey discussed in the following article lends itself 
well to a comparison of rates being charged for a few of these more impor- 
tant items, with costs as found in another recent Commission publication, 


Current Trends in Bank Costs. 


Using the median figures for both rates and costs from these two surveys, 
the following sets forth some thought-provoking data. 


MEDIAN RATES FOR 1,162 BANKS MEDIAN COSTS FROM STUDY OF 


USING ANALYSIS PLANS 


Per Month Maintenance. .50¢ 
Deposit Tickets ........ 
“On Us” Checks........ 


demands for cost of money and op- 
erations. 

Ventures in the field of high-rate 
investments brought the first shock- 
ing disillusion to the banking fra- 
ternity. The collapse of the “First 
Mortgage Real Estate Gold Bond’ 
market, followed by the bends re- 
sulting from excessive air in the 
public utilities’ financing pyramids, 
and climaxed by the squeeze experi- 
enced by buyers of foreign bonds, 
are some of the more pronounced 
types of shock treatment applied to 
our banking system. 

Painful as the admission may be, 
we were doing business without too 
much knowledge of our costs. Slowly 
we realized that banking had to 
shed its pseudo-aristocratic appear- 
ance and start a definite appeal to 
the overall and apron trade. Gradu- 
ally we learned that our services 
were not only appreciated but eager- 
ly sought by the great number of 
our people, and, equally amazing, we 
found that our patrons were will- 
ing to pay for the service we ren- 
dered them. 

I don’t know why bankers should 
have been so reluctant to merchan- 
dise their services, or even show so 
much hesitation to display a price 
tag. Perhaps my early experience 
as apprentice clerk in a bank in 
the Old World gave me an effective 
introduction to service charges and 
cost analysis. One of my first tasks 
in the pompous milieu of a conti- 
nental banking house was, after 
laying away Homer and Ovid, the 
meticulous recording of all outgoing 


OVER 200 SMALLER BANKS 


letters and postcards, with the no- 
tations to reappear on the deposi- 
tors’ semi-annual statement under 
the heading “postage and other 
services.”” My subsequent years in 
a small country bank in Missouri 
acquainted me not only with the 
delightful informality of an Ameri- 
can country bank, but also, to my 
utter amazement, with the innumer- 
able give-away services. The ac- 
cumulated total of our banks’ free 
services of the past would have put 
the most lavish radio show to 
shame. Tragically, far too many of 
these so-called “free services’ were 
not free, but rendered at the ex- 
pense of the depositors. In many 
instances free services were the re- 
sult of heavy interest charges, the 
borrower being the sole support of 
the bank. 

The late Twenties brought the 
first stirring of service charges, Leo 
D. Kelly, a keen and farsighted St. 
Louis banker, being their principal 
advocate in his section of the na- 
tion. I made a timid attempt at the 
introduction of small charges dur- 
ing my boss’ first vacation in many 
years, only to have him refund them 
in icy fury upon his return. 

Shortly thereafter, in 1931, I be- 
came the principal stockholder and 
executive officer of a small country 
bank in southwest Missouri. Its pre- 
decessors had failed with disastrous 
losses to the community, and there 
was a period without banking ser- 
vice. I was determined to make: the 
bank pay its way and render a ser- 
vice priced within reach of all. I 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 116) 
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Matching Jobs to People 


WILLIAM POWERS 


Mr. Powers presents here the third in a series of ar- 
ticles on personnel management. The first, in Febru- 
ary BANKING, discussed hiring, testing, and recording. 
The second, in March, described the four steps in de- 
veloping staff members. The author is deputy manager 
of the American Bankers Association und director, Cus- 
tomer and Personnel Relations. 


N previous articles, selecting and training bank staff 

members have been discussed. Control of work 

assignments, clarification of duties involved, and 
rating of employee performance on the job naturally 
follow as steps in personnel administration. 


Controlling 


Setting up adequate record and employee controls 
covering work assignments and working time—suffi- 
cient to cover operating needs and meet requirements 
of Federal, state and other supervisory authorities. 


Of course, control records must contain wage and 
hour information required not only by management 
but by state and Federal supervisory authorities. ‘But, 
in addition, there should be recorded in practical form 
facts relating to the manual or technical skills, train- 
ing, and experience of individual staff members. 

These facts—kept up to date—are of continuing 
value to personnel men who must cover gaps in the 
working force caused by accidents and absences and 
who must develop manpower shiftability to meet peak 
loads or unexpected variations in volume or nature of 
the work flow. 

Some personnel men develop, through their control 
records, a “skills inventory” that serves as a basis for 
informing, educating, and training activities that can 
be designed to meet specific needs of the staff members 
in a particular bank—a tailor-made program that is 


bound to be more fitting and productive than any of 
the ready-made type. 

In some of the banks where an inventory of facts on 
skills is built up (and used), information is drawn not 
only from the business records of staff members but 
from the employees’ activities in their communities. 
Many bank people prove possession of ability to direct 
or influence people through their participation in civic, 
political, recreational, or social affairs which are car- 
ried on outside the banks. Indications of leadership or 
management abilities are noted in control records for 
consideration in the making of decisions on proper 
placement or promotion. 


Evaluating 
Defining the responsibilities and describing the 
duties carried and performed in every position, and 
setting a salary bracket for each position that will 
reflect the degree of knowledge, experience, train- 
ing, or other attributes needed. 


Comparatively few of the 15,000 banks in the coun- 
try have a formal job evaluating plan in operation. 
However, in most institutions there exists some method 
(often extremely informal) of ranking or classifying 
jobs by their relative values to the organization. 

In the more systematic plans the procedure follows 
a pattern that usually requires a primary effort on 
the part of employees and their supervisors to write 
a detailed description of the duties, responsibilities, 
and manual or mental operations involved in the jobs 
under consideration. 

After job descriptions are completed, steps are taken 
to determine the degree of such factors as skill, judg- 
ment, training, experience, effort, and responsibility 
required on the part of each job operator. Working 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 128) 


“Diligence and application, impa- 
tience and irresponsibility, initia- 
tive and originality, adaptability 
also, with its implication of quick- 
ness to learn, capacity to absorb, 
and ability to adjust to circum- 
stances, are all factors or elements 
that personnel men have to weigh 
in their dealings with staff mem- 
bers of all ages and inclinations” 
Mr. Powers 
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Analysis of Activity and Costs 


in One City’s Savings Banks 


Here are the results of a compre- 
hensive analysis of account activity 
by four Albany, N. Y., banks: Na- 
tional Savings Bank, Albany Sav- 
ings Bank, City and County Savings 
Bank, and Home Savings Bank in 
the city of Albany. A second article, 
to appear in an early issue of BANK- 
ING, will cover the application of 
costs to day-by-day account activity 
and related banking operations. 

Mr. Nims, the author, is assistant 
secretary of the Savings and Mort- 
gage Division of the American 
Bankers Association. 


HE analysis of account mor- 

tality recently completed by the 

mutual savings banks of Albany, 
N. Y., reveals that nearly 25 per- 
cent of all new accounts under $500 
opened by savings banks are closed 
within a year. It shows that more 
than 50 percent of all new accounts 
opened under $500 are closed within 
five years. Accounts having balances 
of only one-half of 1 percent of the 
total deposit liability are respon- 
sible for nearly 25 percent of all 
window transactions. 

These and many other important 
factors of savings bank operations 
were disclosed from the survey. It 
constitutes a valuable contribution 
to the knowledge of what comprises 
successful and profitable savings 
bank operations, and where to look 
for those factors of operation which 
hinder success and are expensive to 
maintain. 

Four of the mutual savings banks 
in Albany joined forces in making 
the study possible. Each bank ap- 
pointed a member of the study com- 
mittee which met at regular inter- 
vals, decided the basic procedures to 
follow, and acted as liaison officers 
in their respective banks to corre- 
late the statistical information need- 
ed for committee use. The following 
officers comprised the committee: 
Ralph Bult, vice-president, The Na- 
tional Savings Bank, chairman; 
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THOMAS L. NIMS 


TABLE 1 


ARITHMETICAL AVERAGE OF DEPOSIT STRUCTURE 
(Regular Savings Department, Including Payroll Deduction Accounts) 
Four Albany Banks 


Percen of 
Dollar Bal- 
ance in Each 


Deposi 
in Each 


Classification | Classification 


to Total to Total 
Deposit Deposit 
Classification B ce 


0.52 24.23 


300-499.99.... 
500 and over. . 


Edwin O. Rider, assistant secretary, 
The Albany Savings Bank; Charles 
E. Fear, Jr., treasurer, City and 
County Savings Bank; and Lester 
H. Carson, assistant treasurer, 
Home Savings Bank of the city of 
Albany. The combined deposits of 
the banks amounted to approximate- 
ly $208-million with regular savings 
accounts totaling about 157,000. 

In common with all savings banks, 
the Albany banks were well aware 
of the fact that some accounts are 
profitable, while others are not. 
Some are exceedingly active, which 
requires more work for tellers. The 
purpose of the account analysis was 
to ascertain just wherein activity 
had a bearing on the earning power 
of the banks, and to study the char- 
acter of this activity in its relation 
to future policies. 

One of the basic principles of a 
savings account is to help people 
accumulate funds, and to have those 
savings always available when the 
purpose for which they are saving 
has been reached, or when the need 
arises to draw on their resources. 
Banking transactions which accom- 
plish this purpose are an important 
part of the savings program. 

But other activity affecting the 


Percentage of 
t 


Transactions 


Transactions 


Percentage of 
Withdrawal 
Transactions 


in 
Classification 
to Total 
Withdrawal 
Transactions 


Percentage of 

Number of 

No. of | Accounts by 
Accounts | Classification 
by Classi- | to Total No. 
fication | of Accounts 


24.53 
18.05 
11.56 


use of savings accounts has slowly 
made inroads in recent years. To 
obtain the convenience of checking 
accounts has required that sizable 
balances be maintained in commer- 
cial banks to avoid the payment of 
service fees. Excessive activity in 
these accounts has brought with it 
the need for special charges to off- 
set the costs involved in handling 
them. It has been a natural reaction 
for people to seek a place for their 
money where such costs could be 
avoided, and a good rate of interest 
be obtained on the deposit in addi- 
tion. 

What better place than a savings 
account? Here small amounts could 
be accumulated, perhaps as a deduc- 
tion from one’s pay check, to be 
withdrawn at convenient intervals 
in order to finance the instalment 
purchase of a television set, or as 
a down-payment for a new auto- 
mobile. 

All very worthy objectives for the 
individual, but to what extent was 
it affecting the reward of thrift ap- 
plicable to the accounts of the true 
saver, whose interests are the pri- 
mary concern of savings banks, and 
the purpose for which they exist? 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 130) 
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Consumer 
Credit 


Bankers 


The banks are carrying a great 


At the speakers’ table at the opening session of the A.B.A. National 


social bil as economic re- Instalment Credit Conference on 27 are, left to 
sponsibilit ecause most con- right: J. Carlisle Rogers, president, Florida Bankers Association, and 
P ° 4 | + | h vice-president, First National Bank, Leesburg; Albert Haring, Pro- 
sumer instaimen oans ave a fessor of Marketing, Indiana University School of Business; Dr. 


personal or family-purpose nature. Harold Stonier, executive manager, A.B.A.; speaking, F. Raymond 


F. Raymond Peterson 


Credit practices which 
encourage cash pur- 
chase, which call for 
substantial down pay- 
ments and short matur- 
ities when employment 
and income are high, 
and which display con- 
fidence in the future 
of established borrowers 
when the business trend 
is downward, help to 
create real _ business 
soundness 


William F. Kelly, chairman, Consumer Credit Committee 


We as bankers have a 
distinct obligation on 
our part not only to 
supply the American 
people with the instal- 
ment credit they need, 
but also to supply this 
credit wisely, in volume 
and on terms that are 
socially and financially 
sound for the economy 
as well as for the bor- 
rowers and lenders 


F. Raymond Peterson, president, American Bankers 
Association 


Admittedly, some mer- 
chants have advertised 
very liberal terms. Some 
sales may even be made 
on the very liberal basis 
of no down-payment 
and three years to pay. 
Practically, however, the 
most liberal terms in 
general use are 10 
percent down and 18 
months to pay 
Albert Haring, Professor of Marketing, Indiana 
University 


A well operated instal- 
ment loan department 
and public relations go 
hand in hand. The 
goodwill of the bank is 
spread over a larger 
territory because of the 
contacts made through 
this department 


Peterson, president, A.B.A., and chairman of the board, First National 
Bank and Trust Company, Paterson, New Jersey 


J. Carlisle Rogers, pres., Florida Bankers Association 


We have a selfish inter- 
est and a responsibility 
to this shrinking world 
. Banking’s responsi- 
bility is to see that the 
still free countries are 
encouraged to utilize 
consumer credit to pre- 
serve their freedom 


George M. Clark, pres., Pioneer Bank, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


Sales (of electric appli- 
ances, including radios 
and television sets) of 
$150 list price and over 
totaled over 18,000,000 
units during 1949, with 
a list value of almost 
$3-billion . . . We be- 
lieve that the appliance 
business in 1950 will be 
as good as—if not bet- 
ter than—1949 


A. M. Sweeney, general sales manager, 
General Electric Co. 
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(Continuing, left to right, at the speakers’ table) William F. Kelly, 
chairman A.B.A. Committee on Consumer Credit, and senior vice- 
president, The Pennsylvania Company for Banking and Trusts, 
Philadelphia; Walter B. French, deputy manager, A.B.A., in charge 
of the Committee on Consumer Credit; John J. Rooney, comptroller, 
A.B.A.; and Louis J. Asterita, secretary, A.B.A. Committee on Con- 
sumer Credit. Every speaker at the three-day Conference is pictured 
on these and continuing pages 


At the 
Chicago 
Conference 


Consumer credit is the "people's 
credit." It is this type of lending 
which touches the lives of the gen- 
eral community more intimately 
and more closely than any other. 


The “controls” on con- 
sumer credit are now 
in the bankers’ hands. 
If you are to retain 
them, and it is to your 
advantage to do so, you 
must police and exer- 
cise the degree of con- 
trol and supervision 
necessary to the main- 
tenance of continuous 
sound consumer credit 
business 


—William F. Kelly 


By federal guaranty of 
bank loans, you take 
the risk out of the bank- 
ing business; and risk- 
less banking is actually 
not banking. Banking 
can be so weakened by 
government guaranty 
that it no longer has the 
vigor to resist national- 
ization 


J. L. Robertson, Deputy Comptroller of the Currency Richard Rapport, State Bank Commissioner, 


Demand for new pas- 
senger cars and trucks 
this year and annually 
for the 1950-55 period 
should remain very high 
and require a volume 
of automotive instal- 
ment credit somewhat 


higher than in 1949 


George Romney, vice-president, Nash-Kelvinator 
Corporation 


Assuming that one-half 
of the total national 
home repair cost is fi- 
nanced by cash, and of 
the remaining one-half 
50 percent is on a short- 
term or open-account 
basis, that would leave 
approximately $1.5-bil- 
lion to be financed by 
instalment sale credit. 


Connecticut 


At least $800-million 
worth of television re- 
ceiver business at retail 
will be done during 
1950. If only $400- 
million worth of paper 
will be discounted, and 
this investment brings 
but 6 percent interest, 
there’s a $24-million 
stake in television for 
the instalmtnpt credit 
business in 1950 alone 


Joseph B. Elliott, V.P., Radio Corporation of America 


Small business needs a 
revision of the federal 
tax program rather than 
government - sponsored 
credit programs 


Arthur J. Frentz, Assistant Commissioner, F.H.A. J. C. Thomson, president, Northwest Bancorporation 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 84) 
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New York’s Trust Investment Statute 


EARL S. MacNEILL 


The author, who writes each month for BANKING, is 
vice-president of the Irving Trust Company, New York. 


EGISLATIVE action by a single state is not usually 

L a matter of national importance; but the recently 

enacted trust investment statute which modifies 

the “legal list’ rule in New York seems bound to exert 
a wide influence. 

No one knows the total value of trust funds in New 
York State. Gilbert Stephenson, in his study “Trust 
Business in the United States” (Trust Bulletin, April 
1948), offered the figure of $13,485,926,111. This was 
compiled from data reported to supervisory authorities. 

How much of this unknown total is limited, whether 
by silence or specific terms of the will or trust agree- 
ment, to what have been known as “legals” in New 
York? A study made by the trust investment study 
committee of the trust division of the New York State 
Bankers Association (which sponsored the legislation) 
covering 16 trust institutions in the state, ranging in 
size from moderate to very large, indicated that out 
of a total of more than 20,000 separate trusts, with 
an aggregate value of more than $4-billion, about 20 
percent by volume were limited to legals; and it is 
probable that the ratio of individual trustees so limited 
is somewhat higher. Whatever total one may feel is 
reasonably accurate, the conclusion is plain that the 
aggregate of investments confined to New York legals 
must be several billions. 

Legals in New York, as it is generally known, have 
been bonds, governmental and corporate, and real 
estate mortgages meeting certain tests; the statute 
has provided strict definitions and from time to time 
one would read that this bond issue or that had been 
added to or dropped from the legal list. Not only in 
New York but elsewhere, recognition as a New York 
legal has been a kind of accolade. Consequently there 


has been an upward pressure on New York legals mar- 
ketwise. 


What the Amendment Does 


The amendment to the New York law, which was 
passed in March, does not actually abolish the legal list. 
It modifies certain items, then adds a new category: 
bonds and shares of common and preferred stocks of 
any and all corporations domestic to the United States, 
provided that the aggregate of such investments shall 
not exceed 35 percent of the market value of the trust 
fund and with the further provisos, in the case of bonds 
(other than issues of common carriers subject to regu- 
lation of the ICC) that the corporation standing back 
of them shall have some securities registered with the 
SEC; and in the case of stocks (bank and insurance 
stocks excepted) that they shall be listed on a national 
securities exchange. Overhanging all investment deci- 
sions by the trustee, a standard of prudence is defined 
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by the statute. It is that which would be exercised 
by “men of discretion and intelligence in such matters 
who are seeking a reasonable income and the preserva- 
tion of their capital.” 

Will the statute have any notable effect on bond and 
stock prices? Consensus is that there will be no sudden 
shift of funds which will bring the old aristocracy of 
legals down to the common level or send the prices of 
common stocks soaring. Yet eventually there will be 
shifts, and the total mass involved is so vast that the 
impact of the changes is bound to be felt in some de- 
gree; and the influence will be no less great, in the 
long run, if it is gradual. Nor will it be less great if 
it tends to stabilization—which it should since trustees 
are investors and not traders. 

But one should not be too greatly intrigued by the 
price-consequences of the statute. Its influence on in- 
vestment ideologies may wel! be far the more important. 


The State Makes a Concession 


If not a surrender, the statute is at least a cession 
of rich territory on the part of New York in the long 
war between the “legal list” and “prudent man” philoso- 
phies of investment. Certainly, in the same sense that 
Massachusetts has been champion of the “prudent man 
rule,” so has New York been regarded as defender of 
the “legal list.” New York’s has been a steadily losing 
side. As Dr. Scott pointed out at the Mid-Winter Trust 
Conference last February: 

“The tremendous increase in income taxes; the 
diminished yield from bonds; the increased expenses 
of trust administration and higher cost of living, which 
have necessitated a larger income yield, have led to 
the adoption in a great many states of several types of 
statutes. . . . In 16 states the legislatures have recently 
adopted the prudent-man rule as to trust investments. 
... In a number of other states the legislatures, though 
not adopting the prudent-man rule, have recently con- 
siderably liberalized the scope of their trust invest- 
ments statutes.” 

New York has not, of course, adopted the prudent- 
man rule; it has joined the group of “‘liberalizers.” But 
in this distinction there is a certain amount of playing- 
with-words—35 percent worth, in effect. For the net 
result of the statute is that, as to 35 percent of trust 
funds which hitherto have been restricted to invest- 
ments on the legal list, trustees hereafter may exercise 
virtually untrammeled discretion in their choice of 
investments. Except to the extent that sound local 
industries whose securities are unregistered and un- 
listed are denied them, New York trustees have all the 
range of selection that “men of discretion and intelli- 
gence” could reasonably ask for. It would not be too 
inaccurate, therefore, to say that New York now is 65 
percent “legal list” and 35 percent “prudent-man rule.” 
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The author is associated with the 
firm of Breed, Abbott & Morgan in 
New York City and is an associate 
professor of law at the Fordham 
University Law School. 


Ow in executive session on tax 
N proposals for a 1950 revenue 

bill, the powerful House Ways 
and Means Committee must soon 
turn to the field of estate taxes. 
Of importance in that field is the 
task of clarifying the law relating 
to taxes on property subject to 
powers of appointment. Since 1942, 
taxpayers, trustees and tax advisers 
have been perplexed by the confused 
state into which the law was thrown 
by the 1942 Revenue Act. In 1942, 
Congress amended the Internal Rev- 
enue Code to impose estate taxes on 
property subject to powers of ap- 
pointment in many cases, where, 
under prior law, no tax would have 
been chargeable. However, a sharp- 
ly critical reaction from the public 
was manifested even while the pro- 
posed changes were being debated 
and Congress determined to sus- 
pend application of the new rules as 
far as they affected powers created 
before October 21, 1942, where they 
were not exercised. It has extended 
the grace period from year to year 
since 1942. 

Most vocal among the dissatisfied 
is the American Bar Association, 
which urges that the 1942 changes 
should not extend to powers created 
prior to October 21, 1942. On the 


Your Taxes 


Powers of Appointment—Deadlines in 1950 ? 


WILLIAM R. WHITE 


other side, the U. S. Treasury is 
contending that the taxes should be 
applied substantially as established 
by the 1942 amendments and Rev- 
enue Act, with the end of the period 
of suspension this year. This tug 
of war must be resolved if Congress 
is to carry out the Administration’s 
desire to have the objectives and 
philosophy of the estate tax settled. 

For tax-savings and flexibility, 
the power of appointment had been 
ideal before 1942. Its operation 
was well understood. One example 
of its use was the situation where 
a taxpayer created a trust in his 
will under which the trust income 
was payable to his son as life bene- 
ficiary. He gave the son a power 
of appointment; i.e., a power to 
direct how the trust property would 
be distributed. The power would be 
exercisable by the son’s will. It 
would be drafted so that the son 
could not exercise the power in 


Secretary of the Treasury John W. Snyder testifying on administration tax pro- 
posals before the House Ways and Means Committee 


favor of his own estate or his credi- 
tors. However, even thus restricted, 
the original grantor had provided 
for his own heir and had given that 
heir considerable latitude in dispos- 
ing of the trust property in the 
future under conditions which the 
original grantor could not foresee. 
Taxwise, although the grantor’s cre- 
ation of the trust was taxable, the 
transfer by the appointment of the 
son was not taxable. The son was 
deemed to be acting merely as agent 
for the grantor and the son’s grant 
part of his father’s original grant. 
The advantage of transferring prop- 
erty through two generations with 
the payment of only one tax was 
obvious. 


1942 Amendments 


Although the 1942 amendments 
drastically restricted the tax sav- 
ings possibilities of the power of 
appointment, it did not entirely de- 
stroy them. Under those amend- 
ments, a taxpayer may still create 
a trust from which his heir may 
have income for life and neverthe- 
less appoint the property at his 
death without tax on the appoint- 
ment. However, the persons to 
whom the property may be ap- 
pointed must be restricted as out- 
lined in Section 811(f) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. In general, 
the only persons, other than charit- 
able institutions, to whom the prop- 
erty may thus be appointed, are the 
spouses of the holder of the power 
and of the creator of the power, 
descendants of the holder or his 
spouse, and descendants (other than 
the holder of the power) of the 
creator or his spouse. The spouses 
of such descendants are also in- 
cluded. Such a power provides suffi- 
cient flexibility for many ordinary 
situations and Congress has given 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 114) 
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FREDERICK HAGEMANN, JR., 
e chairman of the A.B.A. Trea- 
sury Savings Bonds Committee, has 
reminded his state chairmen that 
“the main reason” bankers have sup- 
ported the sale of these bonds has 
been to “assure a wide distribution 
of the national debt and provide a 
bulwark against inflationary pres- 
sures.” 

In a letter to the chairmen Mr. 
Hagemann called attention to the 
Independence Drive, starting May 
15 and ending July 4. The special 
symbol of this bond-selling campaign 
is the Liberty Bell and the slogan for 
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“SAVE 
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it is “Save for Your Independence.” 

“As heretofore,” Mr. Hagemann 
wrote, “the Treasury will count on 
the cooperation of several million 
volunteers, representing banking, 
industry, labor, agriculture, motion 
pictures, advertising, radio, and 
various national organizations. 

“In announcing the plans, Secre- 
tary Snyder said that it was singu- 
larly appropriate that this campaign 
should be known as the Indepen- 
dence Drive because ‘the spirit of 
personal independence has motivated 
our financial as well as our political 
thinking since our nation’s earliest 
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At a Mayflower Hotel banquet in connection with the “In- 

dependence Drive” for the sale of U. S. Savings Bonds are, 

left to right, Vernon Clark, national director, U. S. Savings 

Bonds Division of the Treasury Department; Burl Ives, singer 

of early American ballads on the stage, screen and radio, 
and Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder 
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days.’ He said, also, that the Savings 
Bond program, from its beginning, 
had been recognized as a strong 
force for the preservation and de- 
velopment of our free enterprise 
system. It is this note that I want 
to emphasize, as chairman of the 
American Bankers’ Association’s 
Committee on Treasury Savings 
Bonds. 

“The main reason bankers have 
always supported the Treasury in 
the sale of these bonds has been to 
assure a wide distribution of the 
national debt and provide a bulwark 
against inflationary pressures. Sev- 
eral years ago, when A. L. M. Wig- 
gins was Under-Secretary of the 
Treasury, he pointed out that hold- 
ers of Savings Bonds, like share- 
holders in a company, could be ex- 
pected to have a real interest in 
sound fiscal management. I think we 
all agree that this is true and that 
the banks should therefore give their 
utmost support to the coming drive 
for the sale of Savings Bonds.” 


Iw an address, “Applying Public 
Relations Techniques to the Savings 
Bond Program,” William H. Neal, 


senior vice-president, Wachovia 
Bank and Trust Company, Winston- 
Salem, North Carolina, said to the 
National Savings Bonds Conference 
in Washington at the end of March: 

“In U. S. Savings Bonds we have 
a product that will successfully meet 
every test of merit. 

“Savings Bonds are by far the 
best buy for the average individual 
in the whole bond market. They 
have been endorsed, approved, and 
recommended by top bankers, econ- 
omists, investment counselors, and 
financiers everywhere. 

“They are safe. They are backed 
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by the resources of the richest and 
the most productive nation in the 
world. 

“They provide a good yield—on 
“E” Bonds 2.9 percent to maturity, 
the highest return of any U. S. 
Government bond on the market 
today. 

“They are always worth 100 cents 
on the dollar, they are readily con- 
vertible into cash, and they can be 
bought on easy payments! 

“Some of us who have been long 
and closely associated with the Sav- 
ings Bonds program sometimes over- 
look the outstanding qualities of 
the thing we are promoting. Per- 
haps because we have been too close 
to it. From every public relations 
angle, we have a product that is 


worthy of public favor. It meets a 


basic public need, and it has the 
qualities and characteristics to win 
and hold public approval. Let us not 
forget that fundamental fact in our 
thinking and planning. 

“One of the best ways of under- 
girding and strengthening the 
American way of life is by produc- 
ing more individual shareholders in 
the United States of America. As Lee 
Wiggins, former Under Secretary of 
the Treasury, so forcefully said, 
‘Every purchaser of a Savings Bond 
becomes a shareholder in our Gov- 
ernment and our way of life.’ 

“In these days when the tendency 
is to look to government for secur- 
ity, the sale of Savings Bonds is a 
very effective way of proving that 
real security can be attained only 
through individual effort. Govern- 
ment cannot provide security with- 
out taking away the liberty and 
freedom of its citizens. Government 
can provide jobs and subsidies and 
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pensions only by imposing more and 
more taxes upon the people. This 
eventually results in reducing the 
entire citizenry to the economic level 
of the lowest, rather than continual- 
ly raising the economic well being 
of all citizens to ever higher levels. 

“The best safeguard against so- 
cialism is to make more capitalists, 
and every bond owner and every 
home owner is a capitalist. We must 
continually work to make ‘haves’ 
out of ‘have-nots.’ It is the ‘have- 
nots’ who are so susceptible to the 
beguiling promises of the socialists 
and the communists. The choice of 


slogan for the coming Independence 
Drive—‘Save for Your Independence’ 
—is most appropriate. If we can 
have this slogan carried to every 
nook and corner of the country, have 
it preached from. the house-tops, 
from the street corners, over radio 
and television, in the newspapers 
and magazines, on the billboards, in 
the schools, in the service clubs, and 
through every other avenue of 
reaching the great masses of the 
American people, it will do much to 
counteract some of the threatening 
trends with which we are faced 
today.” 
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Mrs. Truman with the 


Womens’ Committee on Savings 


Bonds. Left to right are: Mrs. John W. Snyder, wife of the 
Secretary of the Treasury; Miss Dorcas Campbell, New York 
City; Miss Margaret Hickey, Philadelphia; Mrs. Truman, 
honorary chairman; Mrs. Oscar A. Ahlgren, Whiting, In- 
diana; Mrs. Marjorie C. Husted, Minneapolis, and Mrs. 
Georgia Neese Clark, Treasurer of the United States 
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Dual System Called Vital to 
Banking Freedom 


The State Bank Division of the 
American Bankers Association has 
expressed itself, in a letter to its en- 
tire membership, as unalterably op- 
posed to any action which would 
jeopardize the dual banking system. 

Its specific target is the proposal 
to subject state banks to the reserve 
requirements of the Federal Reserve 
System’s Board of Governors. 

The letter was mailed on April 18, 
over the signature of C. E. Bennett, 
president of the division and presi- 
dent, Tioga County Savings and 
Trust Company, Wellsboro, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Shortened only slightly by space 
requirements, the letter follows. 


HERE are 14,531 banks in the 

United States, of which 9,550 

are state banks, chartered and 
supervised by state laws, and 4,981 
are national banks, chartered and 
supervised by the Federal Govern- 
ment. These state and national 
banks, operating side by side in 
competition with each other in every 
state, comprise our dual banking 
system. 

During the years of its existence, 
the State Bank Division of the 
American Bankers Association has 
fought for the preservation of this 
dual system of banking. 


Plays Vital Part 


Our uncompromising support of 
the dual system stems from recog- 
nition of the vital part it has play- 
ed, and continues to play, in the 
economic and political development 
of our country. 

The basic foundation of the dual 
system is the freedom of choice 
which is provided, whereby a bank 
can' elect to take a national charter 
and Federal supervision, or a state 
charter and state supervision, along 
with such Federal supervision as it 
is willing to accept voluntarily as a 
condition of participation in Federal 
banking instrumentalities. 

This freedom of choice is vital. 
It is the very reason why the dual 
system has flourished. 

Almost a century has passed since 
the dual system of national and 
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state banks as we know it today was 
started. During this period many 
important contributions ‘were made 
by state systems to serve financial 
requirements of the country, and 
were later to be adopted by the na- 
tional banking system. 

A second reason why the State 
Bank Division continues to fight for 
the dual system is that it provides 
a necessary check upon arbitrary 
banking legislation and supervision. 
When either the Federal Govern- 
ment or a state government imposes 
undue hardships upon banks under 
its jurisdiction, the right to change 
its charter and supervision under 
the dual system may be exercised by 
a bank. 


Threat to System 


It is in these terms that we view 
a recent and still current threat to 
the dual system, embodied in the 
proposal to subject all state banks 
with demand deposits—or as an 
alternative proposal, all insured 
state banks—to reserve require- 
ments prescribed by the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

This proposal would abolish the 
present method which, under the 
dual system, requires only banks 
which elect to join the Federal Re- 
serve System to conform to the re- 
serve requirements of the Board of 
Governors. It cannot be argued that 
the dual system would not be jeop- 
ardized by the imposition of Federal 
requirements, merely because such 
requirements do not directly affect 
the chartering authority of the 
states. The requirements would ab- 
rogate part of the supervisory func- 
tion which heretofore has been re- 
served to the states with respect to 
banks not under Federal Reserve 
membership. 

To make retention of membership 
in the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation contingent upon accep- 
tance of Federal Reserve regula- 
tions with respect to reserves, fur- 
thermore, is an insidious application 
of Federal authority. 

Deposit insurance has stood, and 
must continue to stand, on its own 
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merits as an instrumentality for 
protection of the large numbers of 
bank depositors of the country. Pre- 
vious attempts to make membership 
in the Federal Reserve System com- 
pulsory for all banks desiring de- 
posit insurance were defeated. The 
State Bank Division helped to 
thwart those attempts, and will con- 
tinue to meet any new ones which 
develop. When state banks volun- 
tarily accepted deposit insurance 
and Federal supervision by the in- 
surance corporation, they did not 
agree to responsibilities of Federal 
Reserve membership, including 
those relating to reserve require- 
ments. 


Conversion Still Issue 


One hurdle to the free and effec- 
tive operation of the dual banking 
system has been a subject of activ- 
ity in the State Bank Division for: 
the past several years, that is, the 
question of a bank’s ability to con- 
vert from a national to a state char- 
ter. Under present tax laws a state 
bank can convert to a national char- 
ter without any tax liability, but 
where the conversion is from a na- 
tional to a state charter a tax liabil- 


ity is imposed which, in the case of 


large banks, becomes excessive and 
makes it almost impossible for a 
national bank to take such a step, 
as demonstrated by actual experi- 
To rectify this situation and 
to provide a two-way street by 
which a bank may be free to move 
in either direction, the State Bank 
Division has sought remedial Fed- 
eral legislation. This bill has been 
submitted several times and has met 
some opposition in the Senate. It 
is supported by the National Asso- 
ciation of Supervisors of State 
Banks, the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, and has not been 
opposed by the Comptroller’s Office. 
It has passed the House twice— 
once unanimously and again with 
only one dissenting vote. It has 
been favorably reported out of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee and every effort is now being 
used to get it on the Senate calendar 
for a vote. 
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“Of Shoes 


LL in the spirit of good, green 
fun the House of Representa- 
tives in March attached a con- 

dition to ECA aid: Britain should 
end the partition of Ireland; and 
then, a couple of days later, the 
House reversed its action. But the 
echoes of this dig at Britain may 
long reverberate. . . . A condition 
which Mr. Paul Hoffman has urged 
placing on a large part of aid to 
Britain, UK acceptance of a multi- 
lateral European Payments Union, 
promises to continue to be a sub- 
ject for warm discussion within the 
OEEC for many weeks yet... . 
Europe is a long way from earning 
its way here. The increase in ship- 
ments of goods to the U. S. has far 
to go to match the Administration’s 
wishes. Yet already American man- 
ufacturers are heard complaining. 
For instance, since devaluation Bel- 
gium has been able to lay down here 
certain window glass 30 percent 
cheaper than American glass, even 
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Missouri goes to Mexico* 


and Ships and Sealing Wax” 


HERBERT BRATTER 


after paying our import duty. ... 
At Shannon Airport the Irish, fol- 
lowing a suggestion of Mr. Hoffman, 
are opening an international shop- 
ping center. 


AROUND THE WORLD IN 
80 WORDS 


Nearly half the American cotton 
crop went into the Marshall Plan, 


*Members of the Missouri Bankers As- 
sociation recently paid a visit south of 
the Border. (See “Other Organizations, 
Banxinc, April, page 70.) In the pic- 
ture above are, left to right, Leslie K. 
Curry, president of the MBA and vice- 
president, Mercantile-Commerce Bank & 
Trust Company, St. Louis; Alfonso Diaz 
Garza, president of the Mexico Bankers 
Association and general manager, Banco 
Internacional, S.A.; W. L. Hemingway, 
chairman of the board, Mercantile Com- 
merce Bank & Trust Company, and 
former president, American Bankers 
Association; and Augustine Rodriguez, 
Jr., executive manager, Mexico Bankers 
Association. Mr. Curry presided at a 
joint meeting of the two groups, which 
heard several talks on banking mat- 
ters of interest on both sides of the Rio 
Grande 


ECA announces. Congressmen ob- 
serve that one of the main original 
supporters of the plan, Will Clay- 
ton, was directly interested in cot- 
ton. Portuguese housewives 
have gone into raptures over those 
“marvelous” surplus American po- 
tatoes, the UP reports. . . . There 
have been rumors Australia may re- 
value the pound... “Any similarity 
between foreign trade before the 
war and during the postwar period 
is largely coincidental,” announces 
the State Department with a straight 
face. Others might say of any simi- 
larity, “We planned it that way.” 
. .. Shoe manufacturers have asked 
suspension of shoe imports from 
Czechoslovakia, pending a hearing. 
Czechoslovakian play shoes are re- 
tailing in New York at $2.29 a pair, 
no fooling. . . . The US of Indonesia 
has cut its guilder in half, literally. 
The left-hand half is now worth half 
a guilder as money. The other half 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 123) 
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(See caption below) 


Widely Varied Farm Credit Program 


Springs, Arkansas, on April 

10 and 11, the Agricultural 
Commission of the American Bank- 
ers Association discussed the work 
of its 10 committees. These commit- 
tees cover agricultural lending pro- 
cedures, agricultural outlook, farm 
credit and general agricultural 
schools for bankers, farm land 
prices, forestry, GI loans, outside 
farm programs, research in farm 
credit, soil conservation, and youth 
activities. 

In the field of Federal legislation, 
Commission members registered op- 
position to the proposed enactment 
of Chapter XVI—farmer debtor re- 
lief authorized in S. 938 and H. R. 
1121, which would revive the 
Frazier-Lemke farm bankruptcy law 
which expired in March 1949. This 
proposed law would endanger the 
credit operations of all private 
lenders in the agricultural field and 
the Commission has requested the 
A.B.A. Committee on Federal Leg- 
islation to oppose adoption of this 
measure whenever hearings are 
called. 

Among the interesting highlights 
of the meeting was an address on 
the agricultural credit outlook in 
1950 by Norman J. Wall, of the Bu- 


\ T its annual meeting held in Hot 
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Arkansas extended a warm welcome to the Agricultural Commission when 
it held its first meeting in the state—the Governor sent greetings and Com- 
mission members and consultants were dinner guests of W. C. Blewster, 
president, First National Bank, Magnolia, and president, Arkansas Bankers 
Association. Left to right, seated, Dr. O. B. Jesness, St. Paul; Hubert P. 
Burdette, Mount Airy, Maryland; Thomas H. Summers, Fort Morgan, Colo- 
rado; J. H. Bloedorn, Fort Morgan, Colorado; Frank R. McGeoy, Jr., Green- 
wood, Mississippi; W. C. Christensen, Hillsboro, Oregon; Chairman W. W. 
Campbell, Forrest City, Arkansas; V. S. Marett, Gonzales, Texas; John W. 
Bellamy, Jr., Pine Bluffs, Arkansas; Dr. Lippert S. Ellis, Fayetteville, Ar- 
kansas; Burr S. Swezey, Lafayette, Indiana; Dr. Van B. Hart, Ithaca; stand- 
ing, Dr. Harry M. Love, Blacksburg, Virginia; Dr. E. C. Young, Lafayette, 
Indiana; Frank H. Coward, Lapeer, Michigan; Norman J. Wall, Washington, 
D. C.; E. T. Savidge, Jr., A.B.A., New York; G. G. Ware, Leesburg, Florida; 
George H. Stebbins, Simsbury, Connecticut;' George R. Amy, A.B.A., New 
York; Richard W. Trefz, Beatrice, Nebraska; Eugene C. Zorn, Jr., A.B.A., 
New York; Mrs. Edwina Kennedy, A.B.A., New York; C. W. Bailey, Clarks- 
ville, Tennessee; John B. Mack, Jr., A.B.A., New York; and Walter T. Robin- 


son, Des Moines, lowa 


reau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. Forestry conservation, 
which, in recent months, has been 
under intensive study by the Com- 
mission’s Committee on Forestry, 
and the announcement of the com- 
pletion of the Commission’s new 
manual, Building for the Future 
With Farm Youth, issued by the 
Public Relations Council as_ its 
Booklet No. 7 in its public relations 
series, were also among the topics 
explored at the meeting. The ad- 
dress by Mr. Wall, the report of the 
Forestry Committee, headed by G. G. 


Ware, president, First National 
Bank of Leesburg, Florida, and a 
brief review of the youth manual 
appear elsewhere in this issue. 
During its two-day session, the 
Commission devoted considerable 
time to the work of each of its com- 
mittees. “From our meeting here,” 
said W. W. Campbell, chairman of 
the Commission and president of the 
National Bank of Eastern Arkan- 
sas, Forrest City, “we seek to de- 
velop a program that banks in every 
part of the country can work with 
in their own communities. Our dis- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 132) 
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May planting — October payday . 


. that’s the production 


schedule for corn. Thruout America crops come to market every day 


we 


= 


. NEW wealth to pay bills, to pay for production equipment. 
tee wealth that is made possible by the farmer, his banker, and 
the farm implement dealer — working together. 


4, 


the INCOME PURCHASE PLAN 


Makes Farm Equipment Loans Safer.. Easier to Repay 


"i 


Payday for farmers comes when crops, milk or livestock 
go to market. This is the logical time for them to pay 
their bills* The Income Purchase Plan is based on this 
simple fact. 

To match payments with income is the purpose of 
this plan. With it farmers may budget future earnings 
to buy the equipment they need today. Over two mil- 
lion farmers have used this plan successfully to fulfill 
their requirements for farm equipment. 

Experience has proved that farm equipment loans 
are sound. Tractors, combines and other productive 
farm implements create economies which in effect en- 
able them to pay for themselves. The long life of farm 
equipment, under normal use, provides excellent se- 


curity. The Income Purchase Plan makes these loans 
even safer by definitely earmarking future sources of 
income for repayment of the principal when the sale 
is made. 


Your local IH dealer is telling farmers about the 
Income Purchase Plan. You have probably read about it 
in the local paper. As a local financing institution you 
will want to participate in the financing of farm equip- 
ment sales made by the use of this plan. Team up with 
your local IH dealer. You can increase your own busi- 
ness, you can provide financing requirements for de- 
serving farmers,and you can serve the whole community 
by increasing its productivity. International Harvester 
Company, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


International Harvester Builds McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall Tractors . . . Motor Trucks . . . Crawler 


Tractors and Power Units . . . Refrigerators and Freezers 
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(1) posting to 
a statement 


Drop the second step and watch 


Thousands of banks have found the second step, ledger posting, unnecessary 
... out of step with efficiency. 


Why? Because bookkeeping is far easier, far more economical with the Recordak 
Single Posting System: there’s only one record to post . . . there’s only one 
posting a day. 


Your bookkeepers post only to a statement . . . which serves as your ledger 
during the month. Then it is microfilmed (for the-bank’s future ledger 
record) . . . and sent out with the customer’s cancelled checks, which were 
photographed when paid. 


Now look at the savings! 


IN TIME. Your bookkeepers can handle many more accounts . . . with less 
fatigue, with greater accuracy. 


IN BOOKKEEPING MACHINES. Your requirements can be reduced as much as 


40%. And that means less floor space is needed, too. A double saving you'll 
welcome in these days of expanding account activity. 


IN STATIONERY. You can count on your present costs being cut in half. 


IN FILING SPACE. You can file your microfilm records in less than 2% of the space 
required for bulky paper originals; keep them at your finger tips . . . ready for 
immediate reference in the Recordak Film Reader, which enlarges every detail 
sharp and clear. 
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(2) duplicate 
posting to a ledger 


your bookkeeping costs drop! 


And you get greater protection, too ! 


You have photographically accurate and complete records of all statements 
and checks . . . that can’t be tampered with or altered without detection. Your 
statements are recorded on two rolls of microfilm, if desired . . . one for the 
bookkeeping department, the other for the auditing staff or vault storage. 

An important safeguard that protects you against internal and external loss 
and fraud; that increases depositor good will, since you can substantiate 

all checks paid should the originals be lost or destroyed. 


Write today for a free copy of the illustrated booklet, 

“IN BANK AFTER BANK AFTER BANK.” It gives 
you complete details on the Recordak Single Posting 
System; explains how you can get the Recordak 
Microfilmer designed for your requirements . . . without 
capital investment . . . at a low monthly rental charge that 
includes servicing, periodic inspection, and improvements 
as perfected. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company), 350 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


“Recordak”’ ts 
a trade-mark 


SRECORDEK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) Microfilmer—one of 


the models available 
originator of modern microfilming— and its application to banking systems for bookkeeping operations. 
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HE five-point forestry conserva- 

tion program of the Forestry 

Committee of the Agricultural 
Commission of the American Bank- 
ers Association was outlined to the 
Commission at its two-day meeting 
in Hot Springs, Arkansas, on April 
10 and 11, by G. G. Ware, the 
Forestry Committee’s chairman. Mr. 
Ware is also president of the First 
National Bank of Leesburg, Florida. 

The objectives of the Committee, 
as stated by Chairman Ware, are: 

(1) To acquaint bankers with the 
forestry agencies and associations 
operating in the states. 

(2) To cooperate with colleges of 
agriculture and with Federal, state, 
and private forestry agencies in mak- 
ing an appraisal, by counties, of the 
economic importance of farm wood- 
lands and their production as a part 
of a well-rounded farm enterprise. 

(3) To study adequate fire control. 

(4) To encourage better woodland 
management and protection from 
fire, insects, disease, and over- 
grazing. 

(5) To study the integration of 
bank services with forest production. 

“We plan to bring this whole mat- 
ter to the attention of the presidents 
and secretaries of state bankers as- 
sociations and to the chairmen of 
their agricultural committees,” Mr. 
Ware told the Commission: “State 
associations will be urged to appoint 
special committees on forestry, but 
in cases where this is not feasible, it 
is hoped that forestry conservation 
can be developed through subcom- 
mittees of the associations’ agricul- 
tural committees. We also hope that 
state associations will give this sub- 
ject a place on the program of meet- 
ings held in their states. 

“What we wish to do, with the aid 
of the state associations, is to per- 
suade the officers and directors of 


the 15,000 banks of America to be - 


active proponents of reforestation in 
their business areas. There is not a 
single county in the United States 
that is not in some banker’s busi- 
ness territory. The bankers can, if 
they will, do as much toward bring- 
ing about reforestation as any other 
agency.” 

In his report to the Commission, 
Mr. Ware also discussed the ruling 
of the Comptroller of the Currency 
under which national banks are not 
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Bankers Aid Reforestation 


permitted to make loans on timber 
lands, stating: 

“While we do not believe this 
credit restriction has been, up to this 
time, very much of a restricting in- 
fluence in forest promotion, we do 
believe its removal would have a 
powerful psychological effect on the 
promotion of forestry. The great 
proportion of our prospective forest 
lands are in small ownerships aver- 
aging 43 acres each. Surely it would 
not be hazardous if the existing loan 
prohibitions were lifted where the 
ownerships are so small. If all the 
owners wanted to borrow money, the 
risk would be so widely distributed 
that seemingly it would not be haz- 
ardous to the national banking sys- 
tem. A study should be made of 
integrating bank services with forest 
production. 

“Banking and credit are closely in- 
tertwined. For bankers to promote 
forestry, on the one hand, and then 
on the other to tell the prospect: ‘We 
can’t loan you money because the 
national bank laws prohibit our do- 
ing it,’ would place the banker in a 
contradictory position. 

“Protected timber lands are worth 
money and money invested in them 
will increase at quite a rapid rate. 
Protected timber lands are a readily 
marketable commodity. They should 
be accorded credit at the bank in con- 
nection with other farm lands on a 


value basis and at loan rates mutual- 


ly acceptable to the borrower and 
the bank.” 


Preliminary to the Agricultural 
Commission’s meeting in Hot 
Springs, the Forestry Committee 
published Trees, a small folder de- 
scribing the situation with respect to 
the depletion of our forest reserves 
and possible remedies, and urging, as 
a first step, that all state bankers as- 
sociations appoint separate forestry 
committees. This folder has been sent 
to the state associations, Forestry 
Service personnel, agricultural col- 
leges, and others having an interest 
in the forestry conservation work. 
Additional copies are obtainable 
upon request to the Agricultural 
Commission. 


Forestry conservation was shame- 
fully neglected until about half a 
century ago the Federal Government 
became sufficiently alarmed by the 
indiscriminate destruction of our 
forests without intelligently planned 
reforestation to step in with a public 
forestry program. A short time later, 
in 1905, to be exact, the Forestry 
Service of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, charged with the re- 
sponsibility of promoting the sound 
management and productive use of 
the nation’s public and private forest 
lands, was established. 

The first forest experiment station 
began to operate in 1908 and other 
stations were soon established. Pion- 
ering research at these stations and 
elsewhere produced much knowledge 
to aid the advancement of fire pro- 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 94) 


Florida bankers listen to a Forestry Conference for Bankers speaker at a 
class session held in the Austin Cary Memorial Forest near Gainesville 
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Agricultural Credit Outlook 


This article is based on an address 
given by Mr. WALL at the meeting 
of the Agricultural Commission of 
the American Bankers Association 
in Hot Springs, Arkansas, last 
month. Mr. WALL is the head of the 
Division of Agricultural Finance, Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics, 
U. 8S. Department of Agriculture. 


Balance Sheet of Agriculture 

for January 1, 1950, reflect 
some of the first downward adjust- 
ments from the wartime peaks and 
provide some indication that the in- 
flationary upward trend may have 
ended. Valuation of the assets of 
the Nation’s agriculture at the be- 
ginning of 1950 shows a reduction 
of slightly more than $4-billion from 
the peak of $127-billion reached at 
the beginning of 1949. The net de- 
cline in assets was accounted for by 
a reduction in the valuation of real 
estate, livestock, crops stored on and 
off farms, and deposits and cur- 
rency. These reductions were partly 
offset by increased assets in machin- 
ery and motor vehicles and minor 
increases in household equipment, 
United States Savings Bonds, and 
investment in cooperatives. 


Preaiance estimates of the - 


Farm Debt Inerease 


On the liability side, farm indebt- 
edness during 1949 increased about 
$375-million. Farm-mortgage debt, 
which had increased steadily during 
the last four years, showed a sub- 
stantial rise during 1949. A contin- 
ued high level of new loans, includ- 
ing some for refinancing of short- 
term debts, and a lower rate of re- 
payment are responsible for this ex- 
pansion. The preliminary estimate 
of farm-mortgage debt of $5,450- 
million for January 1, 1950, was 
about 7 percent above a year ago 
and 16 percent higher than the 33- 
year. low of January 1, 1946. By 
lender groups, the largest increase 
during 1949 was the 16 percent 
made by the life insurance com- 
panies. Loans held by this group at 
the beginning of the current year 
are tentatively placed at $1.2-billion, 
or 22 percent of the total farm-mort- 
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U.S. AGRICULTURE, JAN, 1, 1940-50 
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DATA FOR 1950 ARE PRELIMINARY 


gage debt. This is the largest pro- 
portion held by life insurance com- 
panies since 1934 and is almost equal 
to the highest percentage of the to- 
tal farm-mortgage debt ever held by 
them. In gross amount, however, it 
is only a little more than half the 
peak level just before the severe 


mortgage liquidation in the early 
Thirties. 


The increase, during 1949, of $38- 
million in loans held by the Federal 
land banks raised their total to 
$906-million. This increase repre- 
sents a decisive reversal of the down- 
ward trend in their loans which has 
prevailed for 12 years. Continued 
liquidation of loans held by the Fed- 
eral Farm Mortgage Corporation 
brought their total down to $58,651,- 
000, as compared with $77,920,000 a 
year earlier. Loans held by the 
Farmers Home _ Administration 


TABLE 


The Balance Sheet of Agriculture: Pre- 
liminary estimates for January 1, 1950, and 
comparison with estimates for January 1, 
1940 and 1949. 


Jan.1,Jan.1, Jan. 1, 

Item 1940 1949 1950 

Billion Billion Billion 

dollars dollars dollars 

Assets 

Real estate ......... q 65.2 
Non-real-estate 5. 40.21 
Financial assets ..... 21.9 


Claims 
Real estate mortgages 6.6 
Non-real-estate 
CCC loans 0.4 
Proprietary equities... 


1 Revised. 


amounted to $188,855,000 on Janu- 
ary 1, 1950, or only slightly smaller 
than at the beginning of 1949. 


Short-Term Debt 


Farmers’ short-term debts (ex- 
cluding CCC loans), which jumped 
sharply from 1946 through 1948, 
rose further during 1949 and by 
1950 amounted to almost as much 
as the total farm-mortgage debt. In 
late 1949 and early 1950, however, 
they have shown a tendency to level 
off. Because of rising costs loans for 
current production and living pur- 
poses continue to be in substantial 
amounts. It is believed, however, 
that the peak in credit for capital 
expenditures may have passed. The 
decline in net farm income probably 
has caused many farmers to be cau- 
tious in incurring debt for any great 
expansion in their plant and equip- 
ment. Also, some farmers may have 
completed the purchases of live- 
stock, equipment, and improvements 
originally planned for the immediate 
postwar period. 

Notwithstanding the decline in in- 
come and shrinkage in assets, agri- 
culture remained in 1950 at a rela- 
tively high level of prosperity. Both 
net farm income and asset values 
are still at levels of from two to 
three times those of 1940. Holdings 
of currency, deposits, and Savings 
Bonds were more than four times 
as large as in 1940. Equities of 
farmers and others in the assets of 
agriculture are at a near record of 
$111-billion and debts amount to 
less than 10 percent of total assets. 
In 1949, distress transfers—actual 
foreclosures plus sales and transfers 
to avoid foreclosure—amounted to 
less than two in every-1,000 farms. 
This is at the rate prevailing for 
the last several years and is at the 
lowest level since 1912, the first year 
for which estimates were made. 

Although the over-all financial and 
debt situation of agriculture in 1950 
is relatively favorable, certain ele- 
ments in the current situation may 
react unfavorably upon the financial 
and credit position of agriculture. 


Ineome Decline 


The recent reduction in asset val- 
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AMERICAN CREDIT 


ecom letes jour customers programs 


of insurance protection | 


e pays them when their customers can’t 


OSSES CAUSED by business failures can be 

just as frequent and. far more costly to 
your customers than those resulting from 
fire and other hazards. The question is not 
will Credit Losses wipe out profits .. . but 
could Credit Losses wipe out profits. 


And the answer is AMERICAN CREDIT 
INsuRANCE. It guarantees payment of 
accounts receivable . . . protects one of your 
customer’s most valuable and most vul- 
nerable assets. 


Many Banks are advising their commer- 
cial depositors to insure their Accounts 
Receivable. Some Banks insist on this step 
before granting commercial loans. The bank 
may now be included as a named assured 
without charge. 


American Credit Insurance pays your 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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GUARANTEES PAYMENT OF ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 


customer when his customers can’t .. . 
enables him to get cash for past due accounts. 


Policies can be written to insure all, a selected 


group, or just one account. 


SEND FOR BOOK 

You will find our book “Why Safe Credits 
Need Protection’’ interesting, 
timely, helpful. To receive a 
copy promptly, just phone 
the American Credit office in 
your city or write AMERICAN 
Crepit InpEmMNity CoMPANY 
or New York, Dept. 45, |Botiqman 
First National Bank Building, 
Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


PRESIDENT 


AMERICAN 
CREDIT INDEMNITY 


COMPANY 
New York 
1693) 


ues of agriculture reflect chiefly the 
change in price and income situa- 
tion from 1948 to 1949. Since Jan- 
uary 1948, prices received by farm- 
ers have declined from a peak of 
306 (1910-14 = 100) to 237 in March 
1950, a decrease of 23 percent. Un- 
less adverse crop conditions develop, 
these prices are expected to show a 
further decline during 1950. Prices 
paid by farmers do not decrease ag 
rapidly as prices received. This puts 
a squeeze on the farmers’ net in- 
come. It is a sobering thought to re- 
call that the $18-billion total of farm 
expenditures in 1949 was higher 
than the total gross income received 
by farmers prior to 1942. 

Farm land values, which reached 
a peak of 177 (1912-14 = 100) in 
November 1948, have shown a down- 
ward tendency since that time. This 
downward trend was checked, at 
least temporarily, during the four- 
month period ending March 1, 1950, 
when the United States index showed 
a gain of 1 percent. With the de- 
cline in net income during the last 
two years and a further decline in 
prospect for 1950, it is likely that 
the value stimulating factors will 
be less dominant in the future than 
in the past. No sharp decline simi- 
lar to that which occurred after 
World War I, however, appears in 
prospect. 


What About Future? 


Despite a relatively low mortgage 
debt, a number of individual farm- 
ers are heavily indebted. Short-term 
debts are at relatively high levels 
and eventually, through refunding, 
may accelerate the expansion of 
long-term mortgage loans. Although 
the aggregate of liquid assets is at 
record levels, a large segment of the 
farming population may have ex- 
hausted its reserves accumulated 
during the war. Thus, with any sub- 
stantial drop in farm incomes, a cer- 
tain number of farmers will experi- 
ence financial difficulties. Many un- 
certainties may be seen in the out- 
look for the farm income situation. 
However, no sharp decline similar 
to that which occurred after World 
War I is expected, and for forward 
looking individuals further adjust- 
ments should be possible without 
undue hardship. 


If you have saved half of your 
salary every week for five years, 


you have probably been holding out 
on Uncle Sam. 
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This selection. of news dealing 
with various aspects of country 
bank management was compiled by 
Mary B. LEACH of BANKING’S edi- 
torial staff. 


Delving into the 
Question Box 


PA T is our task to set the pace 
in our own community by 
doing a good job first in our 

own shop—by giving a vigorous fi- 

nancial service without calling on 
the Government for guaranties for 
ourselves, or Government assistance 

for our customers,” said Arthur B. 

Adams, president, Beloit State Bank, 

Beloit, Wisconsin, at the National 

Instalment Credit Conference of the 

American Bankers Association in 

Chicago. 

“Let’s delve into the question box,” 
said Mr. Adams, “for a few of the 
problems that plague some of us and 
are daily being met, properly or im- 
properly, in country banks. 

“There is the young and capable 
officer who makes most of the instal- 
ment loans in his bank who says, 
‘The directors chew their nails every 
time I charge off a $100 loan. I al- 
most get so that I am afraid to make 
any more or extend the operation 
to take in some of the best dealer 
business in town on a sensible basis.’ 
This attitude seems to be typical of 
many country bankers. I suspect 
that this fear of charge-offs stems 
from the nightmare of the 1930s 
when suddenly we had to charge off 
gobs of loans that we had known 
for some time could probably not be 
paid. But then the examiner didn’t 
catch them. If you’re smart, you 
will be your own examiner. You will 
be objective enough to admit and 
take a loss when you have one. In 
this attitude of mind, you will treat 
losses as a regular cost of doing 
business. Properly followed, it will 
provide an automatic insurance 
against prolonged unsound credit 
policies. If your loss ratio in nor- 
‘mal times goes out of line with gen- 
‘eral loss experience, you will know 
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that something needs checking. 
Building a regular loss reserve out 
of current income as a true item of 
instalment costs makes you con- 
scious of the necessity and justifica- 
tion of charge rates that are high 
enough to meet normal losses and 
make reasonable profits. For several 
years, we have set aside 20 percent 
of our gross earned income each 
year against which are made regu- 
lar charge-offs as they occur. The 
reserve is maintained at 8 percent 
of average outstandings. Now, we 
have no trouble with our directors 
on this score.” 


Master Conservation 
Awards 


ASTER conservation certificates 

were offered this year for the 
first time by the Central National 
Bank. of Greencastle, Indiana, to 
farm operators who excelled in con- 
servation achievements. 

Fred O’Hair, president of the 
Central National, introduced the 
idea and presented the awards at 
the annual soil conservation district 
meeting of Putnam County farmers 
in Greencastle in connection with 
the “profits from pasture” program. 

Four master conservation awards 
were given out to (1) an individual, 
(2) a family, (3) a businessman 
and farmer operating as a team, 
and (4) a landlord-tenant com- 
bination. 


The Earl Suther- 
land family, ree- 
ognized as the 
master conserva- 
tion family of 
1949 at a recent 
meeting of the 
Putnam County, 
Indiana, Soil Con- 
servation District 
“profits from pas- 
ture” program, 
President O’Hair, 
right, presenting 
the award 


New England Ag Credit 
Conferenees 


HE agricultural credit conference 

of Vermont was held at the State 
College of Agriculture in Burlington 
on April 4 and the joint conference 
of the Connecticut - Rhode Island 
bankers associations will be held at 
the University of Connecticut at 
Storrs on June 14 and 15. 

The Vermonters seized the oppor- 
tunity to have a joint meeting with 
the country agricultural agents. The 
agents met in Burlington on April 3 
to discuss matters pertaining to ex- 
tension work and attended a joint 
meeting with the bankers the fol- 
lowing day. During a panel discus- 
sion of ‘How We Operaie,” for the 
benefit of the county agents, repre- 
sentatives of a commercial bank, a 
savings bank, the FHA, and FCA 
explained the type of loans made by 
each and the regulations that gov- 
ern their operations. 

Other features of the Vermont 
program included outlook talks on 
dairy and poultry farming and talks 
by two veteran county agents on 
credit problems, one of whom spoke 
on “Agricultural Credit—Past, Pres- 
ent, and Future.” He emphasized 
the strength and weaknesses of 
farm credit. The other agent told 
how he had cooperated with credit 
agencies in his county and sug- 
gested improvements that could be 
made. At an evening banquet ses- 
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sion a panel of three farmers dis- 
cussed “How a Farmer Would Lend 
Money.” 

The Connecticut - Rhode Island 
credit school will open with two 
talks on the outlook for agriculture, 
one from the national viewpoint and 
the other from the local standpoint. 
The operational problems encoun- 
tered in farm equipment financing 
will be discussed by a lending officer 
and a bank attorney will talk on the 
legal aspects of this type of financ- 
ing. The evening’s activities will 
center around an informal broiler 
barbecue. 

The second day’s program will be 
devoted to discussions of new tech- 
niques in agriculture, appraisal 
problems, and getting acquainted 
with state colleges and state and 
Federal agencies serving agriculture. 
Two panel discussions will follow 
late in the day. One panel, com- 
posed of farmers and a county agent, 
will tell “How We’d Run a Bank,” 
and the other, to be led by Rodney 
M. Leland, president, Northborough 
National Bank, Northboro, Massa- 
chusetts, will cover “I Am a Young 
Farmer. Should I Buy a Farm 
Now?” 


Farm Management 
Meetings for Bankers 
yom May seven farm manage- 

ment meetings for bankers will 

be sponsored in different areas of 
Kentucky by the Kentucky Bankers 
Association in cooperation with the 
College of Agriculture and Home 
Economics and the Federal Reserve 
banks of St. Louis and Cleveland. 

Each of the meetings will be held 
on a farm that is not highly pro- 
ductive, but chosen because its pro- 
ductivity is comparable to that of 
thousands of other Kentucky farms 
that have good potential possibil- 
ities. It is felt that these farms, with 
good management, soil, crop, and 
livestock practices, would develop 
into more efficient and profitable 
units. 

Education of bankers in better 
farm management practices is the 
principal motivation of these meet- 
ings. The association hopes, through 
these clinical studies, to make an in- 
telligent approach to financing farm 
and home development programs—a 
problem banks serving agricultural 
areas have in common. 

Member banks were asked to 
make a point of bringing their di- 
rectors to these meetings. 
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This program is conducted under 
the general guidance of the asso- 
ciation’s agricultural representative, 
John F. Graham, who devotes his 
entire time to developing bank- 
sponsored agricultural programs. 
The KBA’s organizational set-up 
also includes an agricultural chair- 
man of the bank group in each 
county of the state who takes the 
leadership in getting bankers, rep- 
resentatives of agricultural agen- 
cies, and farm leaders together to 
plan programs that will contribute 
to the agricultural development of 
the county in which the banks may 
cooperate. 

A bulletin on the 1950 outlook for 
Kentucky agriculture, prepared by 
the College of Agriculture, was at- 
tached to the KBA’s Agricultural 
Bulletin and sent to member banks. 


Empire Farmer Degree 
Awards 

wo two-year annual scholarships 

are being offered this year for 
the first time by the New York 
State Bankers Association to high 
school students who can meet the 
eligibility requirements. The awards 
are for the association’s Bankers 
School of Agriculture held each 
summer at the State College, Cor- 
nell University. They cover tuition, 
room and board, travel and pocket 
money, and have been accepted by 
the New York Association of the 
Future Farmers of America. 

Winners will be selected on May 
13 at the annual Future Farmers 
Conference in Waverly, New York. 

To be considered for these awards, 
which lead to the Empire Farmer 
Degree, students must be definitely 
planning to enter farming directly 
upon graduation from high school. 
Certain farming achievements are 
prerequisite for the scholarships. 


This is but one 
example of a 
bank’s carrying 
out a major point 
in the Kentucky 
Bankers Associa- 
tion’s agricultural 
program. E. L. 
Fontaine, presi- 
dent, Farmers De- 
posit Bank, Bra- 
denburg, seated, 
right, makes final 
arrangements for 
eattle loans with 
six of the ll 
Meade County 
High FFA youth- 
ful customers of 
the bank 


Supervised practice carried out by 
aspirants must show that full ad- 
vantage of opportunities has been 
taken in gaining farming experience 
and accumulating capital resources 
leading toward establishment in 
farming. The actual net worth of 
applicants must be shown to be $400 
as a minimum earned through su- 
pervised practice work and be repre- 
sented by bank account, investments 
in life insurance, or investments in 
projects or other productive invest- 
ments that have aided in the indi- 
vidual’s educational program in 
agriculture. 

For a person without home farm 
opportunities suitable for gaining 
adequate experiences in farming, 
the program of supervised practice 
may have consisted of (1) partial 
ownership or partnership projects 
and partially of supplementary prac- 
tices through actual work experience 
on a productive farm for wages, or 
(2) wholly or supplementary prac- 
tices through such actual farm work 
experience, working on a farm for 
wages. 

The Bankers School of Agriculture 
was organized in 1946 to provide 
bankers with an intensive grass 
roots training program on agricul- 
ture and farm management. The 
1950 resident session will be held 
August 14 to 18. 


Pasture Management 
Folder 


A* attractively illustrated folder 
reporting on the pasture man- 
agement practices followed on the 
Kittitas Soil Conservation District 
demonstration pasture has been re- 
leased by the Washington National 
Bank of Ellensburg, Washington, 
and the conservation district. A 600- 
pound per acre gain was chalked up 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 70) 
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FIELD 
WAREHOUSING 


Warehouse Receipt Loans 
Against Inventory 


Holders of our warehouse receipts are protected 
by our experience, financial strength and well- 
established record of integrity . . . plus Fidelity 
and Warehouseman’s Legal Liability Insurance to 
one million dollars at any one warehouse. This 
insurance applies against loss or damage to the 
goods and also covers the validity of the bailment. 
Our Field Warehouse Service is a quality service 
. complete, economical and safe. 


* 


OPERATING OFFICES 
128 Jackson St., Albany 1, Ga. « Healey Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. * 60 State St., Boston 9, 
Mass. ¢ 14 Lafayette Square, Buffalo 3, N.Y. *« 173 West Madison St., Chicago 2, 
ill. ¢ Thomas Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas * National Bank Bidg., Detroit 32, Mich. * Roosevelt 
Bidg., Indianapolis 4, Ind. * 121 W. Forsyth St., Jacksonville 2, Fla. « 520 W. Seventh 
St., Los Angeles 14, Calif. » 39-45 No. Third St., Memphis 3, Tenn. * 404 St. Charles 
St., New Orleans 12, La. * 16 So. Broad St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. * Keystone Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. * 425 East 8th St., St. Paul 1, Minn. * 235 Montgomery St., 


San Francisco 4, Calif. 


New York Terminal Warehouse Company 


25-SOUTH WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 68) 
during the pasture demonstration. 

The procedures followed in the 
demonstration are traced with pho- 
tographs and captions. These are 
followed by a comparison of the 
1948 and 1949 cost per 100-pound 
gain. 

Also included in the folder are the 
names of those serving on the board 
of supervisors, a list of the high pro- 
ducing grasses recommended as a 
result of the test, and a table show- 
ing the gains made by the stock pas- 
tured on the 41-acre plot. 

The bank’s statement of condition, 
officers, and directors appear on the 
back fold of the folder. 

“The brochure was mailed to 
every farm family in Kittitas Val- 
ley,” writes Vice-president Goodwin 
Chase, Jr., “to executive officers of 
most of the banks in the state, to 
the boards of supervisors of each of 
the 61 soil conservation districts in 
the state, to the presidents of state 
associations, soil conservation dis- 
tricts, and to all of the customers of 
the Washington National Bank.” 


Farm Account Banquet 


IFTY Ohio farmers and their 

wives were guests of honor at the 
second Approved Farm Accountants 
Banquet sponsored by the Ohio 
Bankers Association in cooperation 
with the Ohio Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service at Ohio State Univer- 
sity as a part of Farm and Home 
Week. 

Each year the bankers and the 
University’s College of Agriculture 
distribute more than 30,000 farm 
account books to Ohio farmers. The 
guests of honor were those who 
have kept, by this method, records 
of their farm transactions for more 
than 15 years. This is known as the 
Ohio Farm Accounting and Farm 
Management project. 

The award winners and guests of 
honor include three farmers who 
have kept up their farm account 
books for 25 years or more; 23 for 
20 years or more; and 24 for 15 
years or more. 

C. N. Sutton, president of the 
Ohio Bankers Association and ex- 
ecutive vice-president of The Rich- 
land Trust Co., Mansfield, presided 
at the banquet. 


A Novel Direct Mail Folder 


NEW edition of a novel folder 
prepared periodically by the Se- 
curity State Bank of Robinson, 
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The Valley Na- 
tional Bank of 
Arizona features 
its service to agri- 
culture in this ad- 
vertisement which 


appeared recently YOur doliars are “Top Hands’ ~ 


in eight daily and 


32 weekly news- on Arizona Farms and Ranches ~ 


papers through- 
out Arizona. The 
bank’s signature, 
50th anniversary 
seal, sales slugs 
telling about the 
breadth of the 
bank’s community 
service have been 
cropped from the 
ad 


$194,000,000 to Ariz 
. Faised thousa 


for for of Ay 


Arizona 


North Dakota, is entitled “The Cor- 
ner Stones of Our American Way 
of Life” and carries pen sketches on 
its cover page featuring the home, 
the church, the school, and the com- 
munity bank. 

The folder includes an editorial on 
“Americans by Choice,” in which 
the bank eulogizes its foreign-born 
customers and the American way of 
life which these naturalized Amer- 
icans have adopted. Two pages of 
pictures of the bank’s customers 
from as many lands (13 in all) fol- 
low the editorial. 

On another page, the bank pays 
tribute to second generation Amer- 
icans with a feature on the farmer 
sons of immigrants from Norway 
and Holland, recounting their prog- 
ress in the community. The folder 
states that 21 members of one of 
the families now have deposit ac- 
counts in the bank. 

A 1,000-acre farm home of a Rus- 
sian immigrant is depicted on an- 
other page of the folder, with a mes- 
sage comparing the immigrant’s 
opportunities for home ownership 
in the U.S.A. with what he would 
have in Communist Russia. Mention 
is made of several members of this 
family who now carry their accounts 
with the Security State Bank. 

Another page is devoted to the 
bank’s financial statement and still 
another to a statement of policy and 
a list of the bank’s employees, who 
are introduced as “neighbors of 
yours.” 


‘ona farmers 
thousands a cattle into prime beef . 
of acres of 
modern buildings, and machinery 
rizona farms and rai 

This is aatehane of the way in which your'dollars — t 
with those of other Valley Bank 


You may never have branded a calf or even milked a 
cow — but the dollars you deposit in the Valley Naticnal 
Bank are “top hands” on many an Arizona farm and ranch! 

In the four postwar years, 1946-1949, we have loaned 


loans turned 
ed up dairy 
fable agricultural 


Put your dollars to work 
for you and a greater, 
more prosperous Arizona. 
Deposit them in the 
Valley National 


depositors—are put to w The 
more dollars you deposit, the more loans we can make to al! 
and consumers. 
activity and, in turn, increase payrolls and purchasing power. The 
result is more prosperity for everyone. 


ns stimulate business 


on their toes at all 
times” 

7 a bank is the only one in 

its community, there is an im- 
perative need that it increase its 
efficiency and services to customers. 
That’s the belief of A. J. Doffing, 
president of the First State Bank of 
Wabasha, Minnesota. 

“This is the only bank in Wa- 
basha,” Mr. Doffing explains, “so it 
would be easy to slip into the wrong 
kind of an attitude. The only draw- 
back is the bank would be slipping, 
too. It would be inviting competi- 
tion from Government agencies, for 
one thing. We've got to take care 
of our franchise in the same way 
as the utilities company here is pro- 
tecting its franchise — by offering 
the best kind of service we know 
how to render.” 

Mr. Doffing points out that a bank 
in a community like Wabasha is in 
a vulnerable position unless it de- 
velops a number of activities. Other- 
wise, the criticisms come fast and 
furious. He instructs his employees 
to be on their toes at all times and 
to give courteous, efficient service. 

“We've simplified and expedited 
our routine to make it pleasant for 
a dealer to work with the bank,” he 
explains. ‘“We’ve provided our tell- 
ers with the proper tools so they 
can take an application at their 
windows. Dealers are busy people. 
They cannot afford to wait around 
the bank for 35 to 30 minutes while 
I’m busy with another customer.” 
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how much do a 


bank’s deposits increase 
after we modernize its quarters? 


DEPOSIT TOTALS INCREASE 


since modernization 


33.7% 


6 Months 12 Months Combined 
After After Increase 
Modernization Modernization to Date 


a cross-section group of 50 banks report— 


increases averaging 33.7 16! 


The new quarters we are designing today increase operating efficiency, assure faster service, 
provide the kind of banking room atmosphere customers prefer! But our specialized designing 
methods produce an even more important asset . . . the ability to attract new business! Proof? 
A cross-section group of fifty banks, whose new quarters we recently completed, were asked 
to help us compile a report of business conditions, before . .. and after modernization. In 
deposit totals, for example, these banks reported increases averaging 8.3% after six months... 
14.3% after one year . . . 33.7% as of today! Banks in general, on the other hand, showed a 
loss over these past four years. If you’re contemplating a new quarters project, you’ll want a 
copy of this authentic report ...and you'll want more information on the services of the 
organization that planned these highly profitable banking rooms. Get the facts, write today! 


“What happens after a bank modernizes?” 


That’s the title of an authoritative report by 50 
banks which explains in detail how modern new 
quarters affect a bank’s business—and how much! 
If you’re contemplating new quarters, this is the 
most valuable report you can read! 


Write for your copy of this authentic report! 


Wew York: 103 park Ave., San Francise®: Mechanics institute Bidg., St. Lowis: oth & sidney sts. New Orleans: carondetet Bidg., Ft. Lauderdale: s. andrews Ave. Bidg. 
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DIRECTORS’ REIMBURSEMENT 


Money advanced fo save insolvent bank can't be 
recovered in absence of bank's promise to repay. 


Directors who advanced money to 
their bank in order to keep it solvent 
cannot recover the money if they 
fail to extract a valid promise of 
repayment, according to the Ap- 
pellate Court of Illinois. 

In 1931, appellee bank was in fi- 
nancial difficulties. On the advice of 
the state auditor, the bank’s direc- 
tors, who were also shareholders, 
substituted their personal notes for 
some $25,000 worth of notes of 
doubtful value held by the bank 
and, at their next meeting, the 
bank’s stockholders unanimously re- 
solved that the directors be reim- 
bursed before payment of any fur- 
ther dividends. 

The director’s action saved the 
bank from insolvency, but they 
were never reimbursed, even though 
payment of dividends was resumed. 
Accordingly, they sought the aid of 
the courts. 

The courts ruled that the notes 
rested on good consideration, hav- 
ing been paid in full and having 
been given for the purpose of keep- 
ing the bank solvent. 

But, said the Appellate Court, 
there was no evidence that the bank 
had ever promised to repay the 
money. Under Illinois law a bank 
may act only through its board of 
directors and officers, and evidence 
of their actions is to be found only 
in the records which the law re- 
quires them to keep. These records 
disclosed no such promise. 

So far as the stockholders resolu- 
tion was concerned, the court held 
it to be without effect since stock- 
holders, as such, have no control 
over the affairs of their bank once 
they have elected their board of di- 
rectors. 

Finally, the court ruled that there 
could be no recovery on equitable 
principles either because of the state 
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Liens—Notes—Certif ication 


auditor’s advice or the “kindness of 
the stockholders” in making their 
resolution. “It seems too bad,’ said 
the court, that the individual direc- 
tors “were not properly advised of 
their legal rights, so that they 
could have properly protected them- 
selves for the money that they had 
advanced.” State Bank v. Boyle, 87 
N.E.2d 656. Paton’s Digest, Banks 
and Banking §23:6. 


FACTOR'S LIEN ACT 


New Hampshire Supreme Court interprets that 
state's act In favor of lending bank. 


A New Hampshire bank lent 
money in compliance with the pro- 
visions of the Factors Lien Act. The 
loan agreement provided, in part, 
that the bank would have a con- 
tinuing general lien on all items on 
the borrower’s premises; that the 
borrower would keep his inventory 
at not less than 135 percent of the 
loan balance; that goods “now or 
at anytime hereafter” subject to the 
lien might be sold with the bank’s 
permission, the bank then to have a 
lien on the proceeds of the sale; and 
that the borrower would give the 
bank a monthly inventory of the 


“Some people walk in their sleep, Your 
Honor, My client writes checks!” 


contents of the factory in question. 

When the bank later sought to 
enforce the lien, other creditors of 
the borrower claimed that the lien 
had been invalidated because the 
borrower had been permitted to use 
the proceeds of sales in the ordinary 
course of business without account- 
ing to the bank; because there had 
been no consignment of goods sub- 
ject to the lien, “as required by the 
Act”; because, as indicated by the 
bank’s failure to obtain the monthly 
inventory required by the agree- 
ment, the parties did not intend 
that after-acquired goods would be 
subject to the lien; because the 
factors lien transaction failed to 
comply with the Sales in Bulk Act; 
and because the bank did not give 
notice to all possible subsequent at- 
taching creditors. 

New Hampshire’s Supreme Court, 
with one judge dissenting, disposed 
of the objections and held the lien 
valid: 

Permitting the sale of goods sub- 
ject to a continuing lien in the usual 
course of business without account- 
ing to the lienor does not extinguish 
the lien, said the court, because the 
Factors Lien Act does not require 
a borrower to account. 

As to the second contention, the 
court said that when New Hamp- 
shire adopted the Act in 1943 it was 
“improbable that our Legislature in- 
tended that a general store bor- 
rower, for example, must separately 
consign each spool of thread, can of 
beans or package of gum to a lender 
bank in order to maintain the lien.” 
Under the Act, the court held, trans- 
fer of possession to the lienor is un- 
necessary. 

The requirement of a monthly in- 
ventory from the borrower, said the 
court, was a “minor adminstrative 
provision” inserted by the bank for 
its own benefit, and other creditors 
cannot take advantage of it. The 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 74) 
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For Every One Concerned 
with Federal Income Tax Problems of Investors .. . 


* Essentially, this comprehensive, continuing Reporter provides the federal 
Tax Man with the vital information, the needed facts and figures concern- 
ing the effects on the federal income taxes of security owners which result 
from changes in capital structure. Accordingly, the “Reports” run the 
gamut from stock rights to war casualty loss deductions and recoveries. 


* Swift coverage of new developments “as they break” is traditional with 
the informative regular releases of Capital Changes Reports. In addition 
to the regular issues, “Advance Bulletins” rush to subscribers important 
capital changes data on issuance of stock rights and distributions. 


* Capital changes of both listed and unlisted securities are included. In 
short, if a change concerns a publicly-held security, any issue of general 
interest, the “Reports” supply all the facts and data needed for determin- 
ing its federal income tax effects, and for figuring the basis of both old 
and new securities. 


* Actually, the issues of more than 6,000 separate corporations and 
organizations — both stocks and bonds — are covered, with all relevant 
changes affecting the tax status of their securities, from date of incor- 
poration right down to the present. 


* In addition, facts and figures concerning taxes on distributions by public 
utility holding companies, taxability of cash dividends, interest on bonds 
acquired “flat”, and worthless securities are helpfully provided — along 
with special work sheets for tax computations in railroad reorganization 
situations, plus other exclusive, time saving, tax saving features. 


* Authoritative — produced and published by Sinclair, Murray & Co., Inc. 
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It counts 


> imprints, codes, cancels 


paper forms 


> tickets, tabs, transfers, 
sales slips, receipts, etc. 


including $$ 


> currency, checks & coupons 


accurately 


> wholly automatically 


_ & fast! 


> 500 to 1,000 
per minute 


Pitney-Bowes 


TICKOMETER 


Counting and Imprinting Machine 


Made by the originators of the postage meter... 
offices on 93 cities in U. 8. and Canada 
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bank’s failure to require or receive 
the inventory did not indicate that 
the parties did not intend future 
goods to be subject to the lien and 
other explicit provisions of the 
agreement plainly indicated that 
they should be subject to it, the 
court held. 

“Neither by expression nor by 
reasonable implication” did the Sales 
in Bulk Act apply to the transaction, 
said the court and, finally, it held, 
the burden was not on the bank to 
seek out and give notice to all possi- 
ble subsequent attaching creditors, 
but rather upon them to demand an 
account. Colbath, Sheriff v. Me- 
chanicks Nat. Bank of Concord, 70 
A.2d 608. 


PROMISSORY NOTE 


A co-maker of a promissory note 
is liable to the payee for its full 
face amount, whether the note reads, 
“IT promise to pay...” or “we 
promise to pay ... ,” New York’s 
Supreme Court has held. One Camp- 
bell and one Seymour executed two 
notes which were not paid. Camp- 
bell admitted that both he and Sey- 
mour were jointly and _ severally 
liable for the full amount of one 
note which read, “I promise to pay.” 
As to the other, he maintained that 
the use therein of the words, “We 
promise to pay,” reduced his liability 
to only one-half of the face amount. 

The court disagreed, pointing out 
that such a note created a joint ob- 
ligation upon the makers at com- 
mon law and that the Negotiable 
Instruments Law had not changed 
the common law in that respect. 
“Joint liability,” said the court, 


Feeds and stacks automatically . . . records full 
and part runs on visible registers. ..So much faster 
and more accurate than manual counting that 
it shows big savings in both time and clerical 
costs . . . Already in use in hundreds of banks, 
stores, industries, transportation and amusement 
companies . . . Call the nearest PB office, or send 
coupon for booklet. 


“connotes that each and all of the 
parties are responsible for the entire 
obligation.” Welch v. Campbell, 94 
N.Y.S.2d 860, Paton’s Digest, Notes 
§15 :2. 


CERTIFICATION BY MISTAKE 


Drawer not discharged by certification after re- 
ceipt of stop payment order, is New Jersey court's 
interpretation of New York law. 


PitNEY-BowEs, INc. 
~ 3933 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


Please send illustrated Tickometer booklet to: 


Plaintiff, a New Jersey corpor- 
ation, made some repairs to defend- 
dant’s machinery and sued for pay- 
ment. Defendant, a New York 
corporation, claimed that so far as 
it was concerned, plaintiff had been 
paid, since it had given plaintiff a 
ee | check for the amount of the repairs 
and the check had been certified by 
defendant’s New York bank at 
plaintiff’s request. Plaintiff claimed 
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that this was not so because defend- 
ant had ordered the bank to stop 
payment on the check before plain- 
tiff presented it for certification, and 
the bank, now realizing its mistake, 
refused to honor the certification. 

New Jersey’s Superior Court 
found for the plaintiff. Ordinarily, 
said the court, the legal effect of cer- 
tification is precisely as though the 
money called for by the check were 
charged to the drawer’s account and 
then deposited to the payee’s ac- 
count, thus discharging the drawer 
from any further liability. 

However, said the court, the cer- 
tification in this case was governed 
by New York law, under which a 
bank may revoke a certification on 
the grounds of mistake if the rights 
of third parties have not intervened. 
Third parties were not involved and 
therefore, the court held, the giving 
of the stop payment order precluded 
the certification from having its 
ordinary effect. Condenser Service 
& Eng. Co. v. Mycalex Corp., 71 
A.2d 404; Paton’s Digest, Certifica- 
tion §10, 16. 


“BUSINESS DAY" 


in Illinois means a 24-hour day, not *‘Business 
Hours."’ 


The Illinois Supreme Court has 
held that the phrase “business day,” 
when used by banks, means the full 
24-hour period from midnight to 
midnight of a day on which business 
may be conducted. 

On February 10, 1940, plaintiff 
deposited in its own bank two checks 
payable to plaintiff and drawn on 
defendant bank. On February 13 
the checks were forwarded to de- 
fendant through the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago. Defendant 
still had the checks in its possession 
on February 14, and, sometime be- 
tween 4:30 and 5:12 P.M. that day, 
telegraphed advice of non-payment 
of the checks to the Federal Reserve 
Bank, which thereafter accepted 
them back for credit. Plaintiff re- 
sponded by suing defendant for pay- 
ment of the checks. 

The deferred posting statute then 
in existence in Illinois allowed de- 
fendant “ ... until the end of the 
next business day” following the day 
of presentment to decide whether 
or not to pay the checks. Since the 
period during which defendant was 
open to the public on February 14 
ended at 3 P.M., plaintiff claimed 
that that was the end of defendant’s 
“business day” and that failure to 


May 1950 


dishonor the checks before that hour 
constituted implied acceptance of 
liability on them. Defendant main- 
tained that its “business day” con- 
tinued until midnight. 

The law not having defined “busi- 
ness day,” the court undertook to 
ascertain its “proper meaning” and 
agreed with defendant. Unless the 
phrase were construed to mean the 
full 24-hour period from midnight 
to midnight of a day on which busi- 
ness may be conducted, rather than 
the period where any individual 
bank was open for business with the 
public, said the court, its meaning 
would vary for each individual bank. 
And such a construction, said the 
court, would not only defeat the 
avowed purpose of the Negotiable 
Instruments Law to set up uniform 
procedures for the handling of ne- 
gotiable paper, but would be incon- 
sistent with established usage in the 
banking business. 

The law under, which this case 
arose was replaced in 1949 by the 
A.B.A.-recommended Deferred Post- 
ing Statute, which specifically gives 


Midget 


A person may be talking to him- 
self even when others are around. 


Count that man great who has 
nothing to say and remains silent. 


An apple a day keeps the doctor 
away—unless the seeds lodge in your 
appendix. 


He thought things through for 
himself, drawing his own confusions. 


People who are always in a stew 
generally go to pot earlier. 


The tongue is an infernal organ 
of the body. 


In a discussion it’s a wise answer 
that knows when to stop. 


No one can locate a swindler 
faster than a sucker. 


Tactlessness is honesty on a ram- 
page. 


Time waits for no man, but it 
stands still for a lot of women over 
thirty. 


a bank until “midnight of its next 
business day after receipt” to dis- 
honor or refuse payment of demand 
items for which immediate credit 
was given. Rock Finance Co. v. Cen- 
tral National Bank; 80 N.E.2d 828, 
Paton’s Digest, Collection, §27. 


CHECK AND NOTE 
DISTINGUISHED 


. there is a great difference 
between a check and a note. One 
of the most important differences is 
that when a person gives a check 
he represents that he has the money 
in the bank to cover it, and that the 
bank will pay the amount called for 
. ... Moreover, if he does not have 
the money in the bank it may con- 
stitute a crime ... A note, even one 
payable on demand, makes no such 
representation, and the failure to 
pay when presented is not a crime. 
In modern business checks are uni- 
versally accepted as money; pro- 
missory notes are not.”—from ma- 
jority opinion of California Dist. Ct- 
of Appeal, in St. Germain v. Wat- 
son, 214 P.2d 99, 104. 


Maxims 


Grain prices go up and down but 
the price of wild oats remains high. 


An optimist is a man who thinks 
he gives up only half his liberty 
when he gets married. 


Every time you go past a beauty 
parlor you know tie age of miracles 
is still here. 


Too many persons don’t know 
where their next check is coming 
from or when the last one is coming 
back. 


When a woman wears slacks in 
streets and stores aré they breeches 
of etiquette? 


Dumbbells will get color in a girl’s 
face and color in a girl’s face will 
get dumbbells. 


The best training for a bride now 
is electrical engineering and me- 
chanics. 


What holds some people back is 
that it takes them so long to begin 
to start to commence. 
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Governments — Other Securities 


Mr. OLYPHANT, on the faculty of 
The Graduate School of Banking, is 
a Government bond and money mar- 
ket specialist. 


HERE was no change during 
March in the willingness of the 


Open Market Committee of the 
Federal Reserve System to supply 
bonds to the market as an offset to 
investor demand. As a consequence 
Federal bond holdings declined 
$355-million in the period from Feb- 
ruary 24 to March 29 and are now 
about $700-million less than on Jan- 
uary 6. March, however, with its 
income tax payments in the middle 
of the month, was characterized by 
light money conditions which needed 
the help of “Fed” purchases of bills 
and certificates to straighten out 
bank reserve positions. Hence the 
total of “Fed” holdings only de- 
clined $109-million but are never- 
theless over $1-billion lower than 
early in January. 

With the exception of the 2%4s 
1965/60, which actually gained 
2/32, and the “bank” 214s 1972/67, 
which held their price of 105 3/32, 
all issues were somewhat lower at 
the monthend and the spread be- 
tween the yield for the eligible and 
ineligible bonds continued to widen. 
The “Victory” 2%s 1972/67 de- 
clined 18/32 and at 102 6/32 showed 
a yield of 2.34 percent while the 
yield of 2.03 percent on the “in- 
eligible” 214s 12/15/62/59 on March 
31 was a full %4 percent above the 
February 24 figure. When the yield 
on the 214s reached 2 percent some 
buying interest seemed to develop, 
presumably largely from savings 
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Government Bonds 
MURRAY OLYPHANT 


bank sources but the “Fed” still 
has over $1-billion of the ineligible 
214s if it wishes to continue to sell 
them. : 

Naturally the $64 question is, “How 
low is the low?” For a couple of days 
in the third week of March the market 
improved, accompanied by rumors of a 
cessation of sales from the supply 
shelves, but the final week of the month 
showed the largest decline ($114-mil- 
lion) in any one week. Making a guess 
it would seem that the objective is a 
median price structure which would not 
be subject to much alteration when the 
time comes to bring out a new long term 
2% percent bond for non-bank con- 
sumption. Possibly 101% for the “Vic- 
torys” would fit that requirement. But 
what price the “bank” 24% 72/67? Of 
the outstanding $2.716-million of this 
issue, $2.052-million (75 percent) are 
already owned by commercial banks. 
The presumption is that most of them 
have either been originally acquired at 
or amortized down to a book value be- 
low the present market. 

However, within the next 18 months 
the possibility exists that a new 7- to 
12-year bond might be offered to the 
commercial banks by the Treasury and 
it is suggested that such an offering 
would at least remove the scarcity value 
now present for the “banks’’. Neverthe- 
less, yield is a factor of importance. A 
new issue eligible for commercial banks 
is not likely to have a coupon of over 
134 percent if that, The “banks” today 
yield 2.15 percent. Any further decline 
would increase their income advantage. 
They would appear to be in no danger 
of a sharp decline. 


Changes in the Composition 
of the Debt 


Government expenses started to 
exceed receipts in the fourth quarter 
of the 1948-49 fiscal year. As a con- 
sequence the debt, which on March 
31, 1949, was over $2512,4-billion, 
had risen by June 30 to over 


$2523%,-billion. Since then a further 
rise of over $3-billion has lifted the 
total to nearly $256-billion. So far, 
however, the deficit has _ been 
financed entirely by an increase in 
non-marketable securities and spe- 
cial issues while there has been a 
decrease in the amount of market- 
able securities. The changes in these 
main categories in the composition 
of the debt structure were as fol- 
lows: 
Change from 
3/31/49 to 3/21/50 
Marketable —$1,105 million 
Non-marketable + 4,962 million 
Special issues + 548 million 
All other a 87 million 
+$4,318 million 

Much the larger part of the in- 
crease (nearly $3.6-million) in the 
non-marketable classification was 
the result of the continuing demand 
for the Treasury tax and savings 
notes. The balance came from an in- 
crease in Savings Bonds outstand- 
ing ($1,360-million), about half of 
this increase being the result of 
discount accrued for the _ period 
only the balance representing new 
cash received. 

The small increase in special is- 
sues for the 15-month period is a 
sharp reversal of previous years— 
(these issues rose over $21/-billion 
in the 1948-49 fiscal year)—and re- 
flects not only the result of the pre- 
mium rebate to holders of National 
Service Life Insurance policies, but 
also the recent excess of unemploy- 
ment benefits over receipts from 
taxes. 

For the 1949-50 fiscal year to date 
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$1,36742-million more National Ser- 
vice Life Insurance notes and $670- 
million more unemployment trust 
fund certificates have been retired 
than issued. Other funds which get 
special issues have increased but 
this fiscal year for the first time 
there will be a sizeable reduction in 
the total of special issues outstand- 
ing as there yet remain about $1- 
billion to be paid out to the life 
insurance holders, and currently un- 
employment is increasing. 

These two factors are responsible 
for greatly reducing the spread be- 
tween the administrative and cash 
budget—and as a result advancing 
the date on which new cash financ- 
ing will be needed. 


Financing Prospects 


The “Independence” Savings Bond 
Drive will start on May 15 and total 
sales of $654-million E Bonds have 
been set as the quota target. It 
now seems possible, although not 
certain, that prior to but probably 
during the E Bond Drive—it doesn’t 
matter which—subscriptions to “F” 
and “G” Savings Bonds will be ac- 
cepted from other than commercial 
banks and from commercial banks 
as a percentage of their time depos- 
its. 

The amount raised would depend 
on the formula used for permissive 
subscriptions. Prior offerings of 
this character have been well re- 
ceived and, if the formula is suffi- 
ciently generous, enough money 
might be raised from these sources 
to obviate the necessity of making 
any offering of marketable securi- 
ties for the balance of the fiscal year 
other than the definitely expected— 
but not yet started—increase in 
Treasury bills. To the extent that 
subscriptions came from commercial 
banks, deposits would be inflated. 
Subscriptions from others would in 
the end result neither raise nor 
lower bank deposits if paid for from 
cash balances, but would raise de- 
posits if funds used to pay for sub- 
scriptions had been provided by the 
sale of marketable issues to the 
banking system. 

Most certainly continued place- 
ment of E Bonds is highly desir- 
able and wide distribution of addi- 
tional amount of F and G Bonds 
among investing institutions of all 
classes would seem to be the least 
inflationary method of deficit financ- 
ing available now. Moreover, F and 
G Bonds stay put. . 
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Changes in the Composition of 
the Federal Portfolio 


Changes in the total amount of 
Government securities held by the 
Federal Reserve banks merely alter 
the total of Federal Reserve credit 
and hence simply reflect the rise and 
fall in the base of the credit supply 
in the country. Government hold- 
ings account for over 97 percent of 
Federal Reserve credit so that al- 
terations in loans, discounts, and ad- 
vances and the “float” are of little 
moment except in their weekly ef- 
fect on the margin of unused bank 
funds whose thermometer is_ the 
cost of “Federal funds” in the 
money centers. 

Changes in the composition of 
Federal Reserve portfolio, however, 
are of real interest as a reflection in 
reverse of the composite opinion and 
action of all other holders of mar- 
ketable Government securities. To a 
large extent what has been done by 
the Open Market Committee was the 
opposite of the composite action of 
everybody else. If the Federal port- 
folio became heavily weighted on 
the short end it was because there 
had been market demand for long 
bonds. An increase in the amount 
of the longer issues held by the Fed- 
eral was clear evidence that market 
opinion had become disturbed over 
the price outlook for such issues. 

Look at the maturity composition 
today as compared with several 
other turning points in the last 
couple of years. The figures are per- 
centages of the total held on the 
several dates since as previously 
noted the total has little or no bear- 
ing on market conditions while the 
changes in the relative percentages 
in each maturity category are large- 
ly the direct result of market de- 
velopments. (Some of the shifts 
have resulted from reclassification 
to earlier maturities due to the pas- 
sage of time and recently, in longer 
maturities, due to refunding.) 


Maturing 
Within 1 year. 
1-2 years 
2-5 years 
Over 5 years... 
Total portfolio.$17.573 


57% 61% 
9% 
30% 
$18.169 


When the total portfolio was at 
its peak on January 2, 1946, it con- 
sisted almost entirely of the short- 
est term issues, fully 97 percent ma- 
turing within one year as a result 


$19.517 


“But if I had any money to deposit I 
wouldn’t need a checking account!” 


of the increasing popularity of the 
long term issues as various War 
Loans succeeded each other. This. 
condition prevailed until November 
1947 when the brakes were applied 
to a declining market in long term 
bonds by Open Market Committee 
buying culminating in the Christ- 
mas Eve announcement of firm 
“pegs” and braking the decline to a 
full stop. Bond acquisitions by the 
Federal continued steadily until No- 
vember 1948 when a Presidential 
election and/or a break in the stock 
market reversed bond market psy- 
chology. At that time only about 
half of the portfolio matured in one 
year or less (49 percent) and 40 
percent had maturities of over 5: 
years, causing considerable concern 
to those who failed to realize that 
the solvency of a bank of issue de- 
pended on the ability to continue to: 
issue its notes and not on the rela- 
tion between the value of its assets 
and their current market. 
Thereafter until June 29, 1949, 
the market demanded and got the 


3/22/50 12/14/49 6/30/49 11/11/48 12/30/47 11/12/47 


61% 49% 
214% 
814% 

40% 
$23.144 


89% 97% 


10% 
29% 


1% 
10% 
$22.615 


1% 
2% 
$22.050 


longer bonds at which point the less 
than one year maturities in the Fed- 
eral portfolio had risen to 61 percent 
of the total while the percentage of 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 106) 
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Railroads for the Investor 


AIL executives throughout the 

country are hopeful that 1950 

will be a better year than 1949 
in traffic and earnings. This hope is 
based on higher freight rates and 
fares which have been granted by 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and by various state public ser- 
vice commissions. Also, nearly all 
roads have pressed their programs 
for Dieselization of freight and pas- 
senger service, and substantial cuts 
of expenditures have been achieved 
in this process. 

Other rolling stock is being im- 
proved gradually as well, and new 
equipment on the rails requires less 
repair than the older cars, likewise 
resulting in savings. 

Traffic so far this year has, of 
course, been discouraging. In the 
first nine weeks of 1949 freight load- 
ings averaged about 702,000 cars 
weekly and in the same period of 
this year the average was only about 
584,000 cars, a decline of nearly 17 
percent. This, however, was largely 
due to the coal strike and great im- 
provement has been made since, and 
in some weeks since conclusion of 
the walkout loadings have come 
close to last year’s levels. 

However, for some time there has 
been a long-term trend of declining 
rail freight movements, the main- 
stay of rail earnings, and this ap- 
plies to nearly all classifications of 
goods including the profitable group 
of less than carload lots. 

The railroads of the country carry 
today about 58 percent of all inter- 
city freight, against 76 percent 25 
years ago, while during the war 
years it also approximated 75 per- 
cent. The 18 percent loss was the 
gain of trucks, airplanes, and other 
forms of transportation. 

However, it must be remembered 
that the economy has expanded 
enormously in the last quarter of a 
century and therefore the overall 
volume of available freight is much 
greater. Thus, freight moved by 
rail totaled 533-billion ton-miles in 
1949, against 254-billion ton-miles 
in 1911, despite the relative decline 
of intercity freight carried. More- 
over, for a large portion of bulk 
freight there is no other adequate 
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means of mass transport available 
and the railroads therefore will con- 
tinue to receive a very substantial 
volume of business, particularly in 
an expanding economy. 

The growth of competitive forms 
of transportation, notably automo- 
biles and trucks, has resulted in a 
reduction of first line trackage in 
the United States from a peak of 
about 254,000-million miles in 1916 
to about 225,000-million miles at the 
present time, but many unprofitable 
runs and operations have thereby 
been discontinued. 

Considerable progress has, of 
course, been made in railroad tech- 
nique. Aside from Diesel motive 
power, freight handling has been 
improved greatly; so have office 
procedures, signal systems and gen- 
eral mechanization of maintenance. 
There has also been a reduction in 
the number of workers employed. 


Rau employees now total about 
1.1-million, against 1.5-million in 
1930, even though the volume of 
freight handled is about the same. 
The proof of greater efficiency is 
that in the same period the output 
per worker has increased from 257,- 
000 ton-miles to 484,000 ton-miles. 

Passenger traffic remains a bit of 
a sore spot; it is likewise in a long- 
term declining trend, owing to com- 
petition from other modes of trans- 
portation. Despite this prevailing 
tendency, however, improvement of 
equipment and good service are 
likely to attract a large volume of 


FAIRCHILD AERIAL SURVEY 


rail passengers in the future, but 
there will remain the necessity for 
the roads to adjust themselves to 
ever-changing traffic patterns. 

Politically, there has been a 
change for the better for the rail- 
way industry as a whole. Both Gov- 
ernment quarters and shippers have 
shown considerable cooperation and 
more lenient attitudes in dealing 
with railroad problems and the ICC 
has been more helpful and prompt 
than in the past in dealing with rate 
end fare questions. 

One financial element which over- 
hangs the industry, however, is the 
Government suit for reparations 
against alleged excess charges dur- 
ing the war. This applies to both 
freight and personnel movements. 
These claims have been estimated 
at between $2- and $3-billion. Pro- 
ceedings are likely to be prolonged 
and there is a growing school of 
thought that the ICC may sustain 
the carriers in the justification and 
reasonableness of their war charges. 


S omerHine new has been added 
in the field of rail equipment financ- 


ing. Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety has announced a new plan for 
purchasing rolling stock and leasing 
it to the carriers for long terms with 
buying options. 

Other insurance companies are 
understood to be working on similar 
plans. The first contract involved 
an Equitable-Pullman deal to sup- 
ply 1,300 cars to Atlantic Coast 
Line. Under this arrangement Pull- 
man puts up 20 percent of the $7.5- 
million purchase price. This will be 
paid back by Equitable out of rent- 
als received from Atlantic Coast 
Line over a period of five years. 

There are discussions to adapt 
the arrangement for purchase of 
Diesel locomotives. 

As a result of this new develop- 
ment, many of the financially weaker 
railroads might be enabled to pur- 
chase badly needed new equipment, 
both motive power and rolling stock. 
Another aspect is that the new 
method, if widely applied, may well 
lead to a reduction in the time-hon- 
ored practice of equipment trust 
financing in the investment markets. 
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ASSISTANT: “No one is to blame, Mr. Black. It's 
the poor ledger paper we use. | recommend that 
we change to Hammermill Ledger. Then we'll be 
sure of clear, clean records that keep their snap 
through years of repeated handling.” 


If your ledger sheets—even those that have been 
in your files for 10 years or longer—are not neat, 
perfectly readable; if they’re wilted, dog-eared, 
marred by erasure marks, we suggest you try 
Hammermill Ledger on your next order. Compare 
it with the paper you have been using. 
Hammermill Ledger is the result of half a century 


For the name of a member of the Hammermill Guild 
of Printers, ready and willing to supply your printing 
needs on Hammermill Papers, call Western Union by 
number and ask for “Operator 25.” 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HAMMERMILL 


May 1950 


of paper craftsmanship. A special “sizing’’ treat- 
ment provides the non-glare surface that saves eye- 
strain, speeds pen and pencil work, stands erasures 
and rewriting. Hammermill Ledger takes clean 
printing impressions, rules perfectly, is a splendid 
texture for typewriting and machine posting. And 
it is tough, durable, long-lived, keeps its crisp snap 
under hard and repeated use. 

See for yourself why thousands of firms have 
standardized on Hammermill Ledger. Just attach 
the coupon below to your busi- 
ness letterhead and mail it for 
a sample book of Hammermill 
Ledger. It’s free, and there’s 
no obligation. 


ill Paper Company ; 
Hast Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 


Please send me— FREE — a sample book of Hammer- 


mill Ledger- 


Position 
(Please atta 


ch to, or write on, your business letterhead) 


3-May 
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Financial Facts for 
School Children 


Over 500,000 school children in 
four states and approximately 200,- 
000 in Illinois heard explained the 
facts of banking and mortgage loans 
on March 2, at 1:15 P.M. over radio 
station WLS, the Prairie Farmer 
station. 

The special broadcast, “Rusty 
Talks to a Banker,” was one of the 
“Adventures in Freedom” series of 
the School Time programs of WLS 
which have been on the air for 14 
years. 

This series of broadcasts, written 
by Josephine Wetzler, educational 
director of Prairie Farmer — WLS, 
won the 1949 DuPont award, one of 
the most coveted honors in radio 
broadcasting. Basis of the award 
was, “outstanding and meritorious 
service in encouraging, fostering, 
promoting and developing American 


ideals of freedom and for loyal and 
devoted service to the nation and to 
the community.” 

The banking program featured 
the exploits of a popular teen-age 
youngster named Rusty Gordon, who 
helped avert a family crisis by talk- 
ing to the local banker and interest- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 82) 


Above, a conference on the radio pro- 
gram, “Rusty Talks to a Banker.” Left 
to right, C. A. Hemminger, vice-chair- 
man, Illinois Bankers Association com- 
mittee on education and public relations, 
and assistant cashier, American National 
Bank and Trust Company, Chicago; B. 
J. Schwoeffermann, chairman, IBA com- 
mittee on education and public rela- 
tions, ‘and president, First National 
Bank in Chicago Heights; Harold Saf- 
ford, WLS program director; Josephine 
Wetzler, educational director of WLS; 
Philip L. Speidel, IBA president and 
president, First National Bank of Lake 
Forest; Joseph R. Frey, vice-president, 
IBA, and president, Lake Shore National 
Bank, Chicago 


At left, a section of the exhibit of ad- 

vertising and other promotional mate- 

rial used by Ohio banks and shown at 

the recent public relations conference 
of the Ohio Bankers Association 
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WILLIAM W. MICHAELS, 


CONFIDENCE 


“l . . ee 
cin; Site hheainidbibaddh Banking is a living fact in the American way of life. 
And Trust Company, 
Tulsa 2, Okiahoma 


It has the confidence and support of the people and 


is a powerful influence in the whole community. 


“However, it is not enough to have a record of public 


usefulness. It must be translated to the people in a way they will under- 


stand and appreciate. 


“Christmas Club has proved to be one of the most suc- 
cessful ways of bringing the bank into close touch with the community, 
and every Christmas Club member is a potential customer for other 


services the bank offers.” 
WILLIAM W. MICHAELS 


@ You can look for your largest, and your most logical source of prospects for new business 
among Christmas Club members. During regular visits to your bank, Christmas Club mem- 
bers establish habits of thrift which culminate in yearnings for financial security. 


@ Christmas Club members are potential customers for all of the banking services you 
make available to your community. 


@ That’s why Banks that have Christmas Club are Banks that grow. 


CHRISTMAS-CLUB 


a corporation 
DISPLAY THIS ORIGINAL 


im as FOUNDED BY HERBERT F. RAWLL 
CHRISTMAS CLUB EMBLEM te 341 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 1!7 


apt 
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PAY MENT 


t 
DUE THIS WEEK-% 
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BUILDS SAVINGS e¢ BUILDS CHARACTER ¢ BUILDS BUSINESS FOR BANKS 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 80) 


ing him in loaning his father suffi- 
cient money to purchase the store 
building in which the family hard- 
ware store was located. 

The Committee on Education and 
Public Relations of the [Illinois 
Bankers Association, under the 
chairmanship of B. J. Schwoeffer- 
mann, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank in Chicago Heights, co- 
operated with Mrs. Wetzler in the 
preparation of the script for the 
broadcast. 

Following the skit, C. A. Hem- 


door (dor), #. 1. The 


movable frame by which an 
entranceway can be opened or 


closed. 2. a movable barrier. 


minger, vice-chairman of the asso- 
ciation’s committee on education and 
public relations, gave a brief talk 
on the IBA’s Posterama program 
and the importance of giving school 
children an early acquaintance with 
banking procedure. Mr. Hemminger 
is assistant cashier in charge of ad- 
vertising and publications, American 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Chicago. 

Before the broadcast, banks were 
urged by the IBA to have local bank 
officials appear before school groups 
to explain the role of the bank in 
the community; to arrange tours of 


Beg your 
pardon 


Mr, Webster- 


Revolving Doors are always open and always closed 
That’s why so many banks use them... 


Bankers like to have their doors open... an invitation for peo- 


ple to bring their business in. 


But the doors must provide comp 


lete protection against drafts, 


dirt and street noise; must be easy to operate and present a pleas- 


ing appearance. The doors must 


lways be closed. 


i International Van Kan- 
’s why wise bank managements use 
ubasanaad Doors—they are always open and always closed 


Write today for information. 


Detroit Bank, State ond 
Griswold Sts., Detroit, Mich. 


Revolving doors used 
1922 to 1948. Bank 
modernized in 1948. 
Stainless steel swing 
doors installed and 
used one winter; old 
original wood revolving 
door reinstalled tempo- 
rarily. New stainless 
steel revolving door 
shown installed October, 


1807 EDGAR STREET 


4 


EVANSVILLE 7, IND. 


banks for school children, and to 
advertise the program locally. In 
Chicago, for example, all the large 
loop banks and the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago circularized their 
employees, and many banks installed 
radios in bank dining and recreation 
rooms. 

It was estimated that these efforts 
on the part of IBA member banks 
increased the listening audience by 
at least 100,000. 


Curriculum Growth 

The School of Banking at the 
University of Wisconsin, sponsored 
by the Central States Conference, 
has decided to devote to the subject 
of instalment lending and consumer 
credit a full one week’s course. Here- 
tofore it has been dealt with on two 
days of the 12 given over to the 
more general subject of commercial 
bank credit. 

Herbert V. Prochnow, director of 
the School and vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, an- 
nounces that the course will be in 
charge of Kenneth K. DuvVall, presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Appleton, Wisconsin, who has been 
section leader of the course in com- 
mercial bank credit of the school 
since its organization in 1945. 


School Catalog 


A 20-page catalog, outlining all 
aspects of the School of Banking of 
the South, has been printed and 
issued to state bankers associations 


VACATION. 
REQUESTS 


“The only solution I see is to say that 
nobody gets the week of the 4th!” 
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jn nine southern states, according to 
Orrin H. Swayze, director of the 
school and vice-president of the 
First National Bank of Jackson, 
Mississippi. 

The nine states concerned are 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Geor- 
gia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, South Carolina, and Tennes- 
see. 

The school is cosponsored by 
these state associations and Loui- 
siana State University. 


Midwest Mutuals 


The Society for Savings, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, was host to 14 execu- 


tive officers of nine midwestern mu- | 


tual savings banks who attended 


the western group meeting of mu- | 


tual savings banks on March 31. 

“Henry S. Kingman and John W. 
Sandstedt, president and executive 
secretary, respectively, of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks, reported on savings 
trends in the U.S. and Europe. 


Reserve City Bankers 


At the annual convention of the 
Reserve City Bankers Association in 
April, Earl R. Muir, president of 
the Louisville Trust Company, 
Louisville, Kentucky, was elected 
president of the association. 

‘Victor F. Rotering, vice-president 
of the First National Bank, Minne- 
apolis, was elected vice-president. 

New directors of the association 
are: Fred F. Florence, president, 
Republic National Bank, Dallas; 


Mr. Muir 


May 1950 


Gale F. Johnston, president, Mer- 
cantile-Commerce Bank & Trust 
Company, St. Louis; Frank W. Nor- 
ris, executive vice-president, Bar- 
nett National Bank, Jacksonville, 
Florida; and Edward C. Sammons, 
president, United States National 
Bank, Portland, Oregon. 


In Louisiana, It’s Bolton 


A unique situation comes to light 
in Louisiana with the election of 
Robert H. Bolton as president of 
that state’s bankers’ association. 


Fifty years ago, when the LBA was 
organized, its first president was Col. 
George W. Bolton, founder of the 
Rapides Bank & Trust Company, 
Alexandria, and grandfather of the 
present LBA head. Later, Col. Bol- 
ton’s son, J. W. Bolton, father of 
Robert H., became head of the same 
bank and also president of the LBA, 
and, still later, the bank’s third and 
present president, James C. Bolton, 
another son of Col. Bolton, became 
LBA president. 

The newly elected head of the 
LBA is executive vice-president of 
the Rapides Bank. 


The opportunity to be of 


service to bankers and 


their friends is always 


welcomed by 


tke FIFTH THIRD [JNION [RUST 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Member 
Federal Reserve System 


Member 
Federal Deposit Insurance Cor poration 
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CONSUMER CREDIT BANKERS AT CHICAGO CONFERENCE (Continued from Page 53) 


Instalment Credit was discussed by this panel of economists, 

left to right: Dr. Willard E. Atkins, chairman, Department of 

Economics, New York University; Dr. William A. Irwin, 

A.B.A. Economist; A. Anton Friedrich, Professor of Eco- 
nomics, New York University 


Loads of good sound 
modernization loans can 
be had through dealers 
or direct, without Title 
1 insurance. Why not 
use your own loss re- 
serve instead of going 
to the government? You 
will make cleaner loans 
that way 


Arthur B. Adams, pres., Beloit (Wisconsin) 
State Bank 


To avoid unsound ex- 
tensions of credit re- 
quires that manage- 
ment establish standards 
of practice for its 
consumer credit de- 
partment. Not only 
must standards be es- 
tablished, but they must 
be enforced, and they 
must be reviewed and 
sometimes revised as 
conditions change 


Edward J. Frey, V.P., Union Bank of Michigan, 
Grand Rapids 


The automobile indus- 
try broke all records in 
1949 ... better than a 
$10-billion retail sales 
figure, half of which 
certainly found its way 
into the instalment 
credit market . . . This 
year will be a compar- 
able year, and the banks 
will make deep inroads 
into the volume of in- 
stalment financing 


Tim J. Gallivan, V.P., Mercantile-Commerce Bank & 
Trust Co., St. Louis 


The economists probed into the future and foresaw good 

times; decided that articles bought on credit constitute just 

as valid a saving as cash; and explored the social and eco- 

nomic implications of what they chose to term “the people’s 
credit” 


With the greater per- 
centage of the public 
already having ex- 
pressed a_ preference 
for bank loans or bank 
financing, the oppor- 
tunities for further de- 
velopment of instalment 
loan volume are limited 
largely by what each 
bank considers to be a 
sound loaning policy 


Carl A. Bimson, exec. v.p., Valley National Bank, 
Phoenix 


We can trace hundreds 
of new checking ac- 
counts to instal- 
ment lending operation 
—likewise safe deposit- 
boxes, savings accounts, 
and all the other bank 
services, even to the ex- 
tent of many profitable 
wills 


Paul M. Welch, V.P., Citizens & Southern Natl Bank, 
Atlanta 


First, instalment loan 
volume must result 
from good service based 
on pleasing the cus- 
tomer. Second, the 
world must be told 
about this service in ad- 
vertising and _ solicita- 
tion. Third, the cus- 
tomer must find the ser- 
vice equal to—or better 
than — the advertising 


Philip Woollcott, president, Bank of Asheville, North 
Carolina 
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The Right to 


a lomorrow 


NY instalment credit operation must be prepared 
A for some losses if it is to be deserving of profits; 
banks must not expect the Government to guar- 
antee them against losses; the future is good in this 
field so long as intelligent men can work together for 
the national good. 

Dr. Harold Stonier, executive manager of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, was making an unscheduled 
address to the National Instalment Credit Conference 
in Chicago. 

“This,’’ Dr. Stonier asserted, “is an anniversary year 
in the Association. The Association itself is 75 years 
old; the A.I.B., 50; The Graduate School of Banking, 
15; and this phase of our work is 10 years of age. 

“In that 10 years I want now to pay compliment to 
the men who have taken leadership in the Association 
in this field of work: to Ken Cravens*, to Carl Flora*, 
to Lehman Plummer“, and to Bill Kelly*.” 

Dr. Stonier also paid tribute for the work he has 
accomplished “from a staff point of view,” to Walter 
B. French, deputy manager of the A.B.A. in charge of 
the Committee on Consumer Credit during its 10-year 
history. 

The state associations, too, he said, have done a 
“marvelous piece of work.” 

“IT am told that you have 50 percent or more of this 
(instalment credit) business today in the banking bus- 
iness. Then is when you are in danger. Then is when 
you attract attention. It is great to be a leader; but 
it carries with it tremendous responsibilities: to your- 
self, as you well know; and to your banks and to the 
economy and the society which we have always got 
to be recognizing—and always got to be serving. 

“This business was born out of a depression, and 
also out of the depression was born the idea of push- 

*Kenton R. Cravens, vice-president, Mercantile-Commerce Bank & 
Trust Company, St. Louis; Carl M. Flora, vice-president, First Wisconsin 
National Bank, Milwaukee; Lehman Plummer, vice-president, Central 
National Bank and Trust Company, Des Moines; William F. Kelly, 
senior vice-president, Pennsylvania Company for Banking and Trusts, 
Philadelphia. Mr. Kelly is present chairman of the Committee on Con- 


sumer Credit. The others are former chairmen—and the only ones in 
the Committee’s 10-year history. « 


Dr. Harold Stonier addresses the Conference 


ing your Government in to support and underwrite 
your private enterprise system when it is in jeopardy. 

“If by erosion we, as an industry, try to push out 
ideas that we ought to be underwritten, that we 
shouldn’t take any losses, that the Government should 
guarantee our loans and our credit—what right have 
we to profit? 

“We have no right to a free enterprise system if 
we do not provide for losses and take them without 
running to the Government and asking it to underwrite 
us and provide for us and guarantee us. 

“Our future, I think, is good if intelligent men can 
work together in this field; if we don’t get the concept 
‘My little bank; I can do this in spite of the trend.’ 
If you feel that you can hide away and get by with it, 
the future is not good for you or for the industry. 

“This has always been a land of tomorrow. We have 
believed in it . . . men have pioneered and explored 
and blazed the trail to a tomorrow for the last half 
century in this country. We have a sense of tomorrow 
that perhaps no other nationals have—a belief in it; 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 126) 


A portion of the audience at the National Instalment Credit Conference in Chicago listening to Dr. Stonier’s address 
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This promotion kit was 
mailed to all banks 


APRIL Ist 


If by any chance yours hasn't 
reached you, please write to 
W. H. Stetser, Vice President, 
American Express, 65 Broadway, 

New York 6, N.Y. 


Your American Express 
portfolio gives you 
ALL THESE SALES HELPS—FREE 
* Leaflets for statement enclosure 
* Blotters 
* Colorful placards and posters 
* Mats for newspaper advertisements 
* And many other effective items 


Select the items you want to use and send 
us orders for quantities you will need. 
There will be no charge. 
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- <7) HELP YOUR 
ANIVE 7X 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 
86 


KCAPITALIZE THIS SUMMERS 


May 


It seems as though everybody you meet is 
going to take a vacation trip this summer. 
By car, by train, by bus, by plane. People 
in all income brackets including clerks, 
mechanics, farmers. Soon they'll be start- 


ing a mass vacation migration that proniises 
to exceed 1949’s record summer travel 
movement. They'll be carrying millions-of 
dolJars—all will be potential purchasers of 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING has prepared the way for YOUR LOCAL PROMOTION 


The 1950 promotion program presented in this 
portfolio is being supported by one of the strong- 
est advertising efforts ever expended for travelers 
cheques since American Express originated the 
idea in 1891. 

To help you reap full benefit from the upswing 
in summer vacation travel, American Express ad- 
vertising is being greatly intensified this spring and 
summer. Big-space insertions appearing frequently 
in a long list of leading magazines are reaching— 
and will continue to reach—the largest audiences 
ever developed by travelers cheque advertising. 


ace 


This completely integrated program of sales aids 
is another example of aggressive American 
Express promotion. It is timed to help your bank 
capitalize the coming peak in vacation travel 
when national advertising is exerting its greatest 
influence in your behalf. 

Order the sales helps in quantities you can use 
to best advantage. There’s no charge for the ma- 
terial. And your customers will thank you for 
bringing them into your bank and supplying 
them with the cheques that give them the ulti- 
mate in protection, convenience and service. 


TRAVELERS CHEQ 


MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLD — 


1950 
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BANKING NEWS 


Snyder and Morrill 
Speakers at A.1.B. 
Convention Sessions 


A.B.A. Greetings by 
President Peterson 


Secretary of the Treasury 
John W. Snyder and James 
L. Morrill, president of the 
University of Minnesota, will 
be the speakers at the two 
business sessions of the 
American Institute of Bank- 
ing Golden Anniversary Con- 
vention next June, according 
to J. Kaye Ewart, chairman 
of the Program Committee. 
Mr. Ewart, who is vice-presi- 
dent of the National Bank of 
Washington, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, is vice-president of 
the A.I.B. 

The convention will be held 
in Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
from June 11 through 16. Mr. 
Snyder will address the open- 
ing business session on Mon- 
day morning, June 12; and 
Dr. Morrill, the closing ses- 
sion on Friday morning, June 
16. In addition, at the Mon- 
day session, F. Raymond Pet- 
erson, president of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association and 
chairman of the board, First 


National Bank and Trust 
Company of Paterson, N. J., 
will bring greetings from the 
A.B.A. to the Convention 
delegates. 

The convention sessions be- 
tween the two business meet- 
ings will be devoted to a 
series of departmental and 
institute conferences. The 
departmental conferences will 
be concerned with the various 
phases of bank operations; 


John W. Snyder 


and the institute conferences, 
with the institute operations 
and educational program. 
The convention, which 
marks the 50th anniversary 
of the founding of the A.I.B., 
will be attended by approxi- 
mately 2,000 bank people. 


History Drama 

The dramatization of the 
Institute’s history will be one 
of the principal features of 
the commemorative program 
to be given on Sunday eve- 
ning, June 11, at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. This 
will be a three-part produc- 
tion. 

Historic events in 50 years 
of banking will be drama- 
tized in the prologue. The 
history of the Institute, 
starting with the organiza- 
tion of first study group in 
Minneapolis in 1898, will be 
unfolded in the main section 
of the skit. The epilogue will 
afford a peep into the future 
tc see what is ahead for 
banking in 2000 A. D. 

George Clark of the Farm- 
ers and Merchants National 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 89) 


At a meeting in Minneapolis to give the final touches to the 
A.I.B.’s 50th anniversary commemorative program, Left to 
right, Messrs. Rutherford, Chaney, Totton, Clark, and Larson 


James L. Morrill 


Fidelity Insurance 
Coverage Revision 
Will Be Suggested 


Current Tables in 
Effect Since 1939 


A revision of its table of 
suggested amounts of fidelity 
insurance to be carried by 
banks of varying sizes is con- 
templated by the Insurance 
and Protective Committee of 
the A.B.A. The amount of in- 
surance is measured by the 
amount of outstanding de- 
posits. The present tables 
were prepared in 1939 and 
the suggested amounts were 
drawn from actual loss ex- 
perience, plus recognition of 
the amounts of coverage cur- 
rently carried by the banks 
in each deposit-sized group. 

Although more than 11 
years old, the tables have 
stood up well in the light of 
postwar dishonesty losses re- 
ported by banks. The com- 
mittee emphasizes that the 
tables were prepared in re- 
sponse to a growing demand 
from banks for enlightenment 
as to what constitutes a 
reasonable or satisfactory 
amount of coverage. It was 
obvious that full amounts of 
protection for the unusually 
excessive losses would be pro- 
hibitive in cost, even at the 
present premium rates, which 
are at their lowest levels. 


The tables are flexible and | 


merely suggest ranges of the 
minimum amounts of cover- 


age, leaving it to each bank | 


to add additional coverage as 
a proper safeguard against 
exposures to loss, such as a 
small capital structure or the 
handling of an abnormally 
large volume of money or se- 
curities, including property 
in the trust department. 


“How Banks Serve” 
2nd High School Film 
Nearing Completion 


Teacher's Manual 
Goes With Film 


The second film-——How 
Banks Serve—in the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association’s 
high school film series, is 


| nearing completion and will 
| soon be available to 
| and 


banks 
banking groups. The 
plan under which the films 
are being distributed permits 


| banks or groups of banks to 


purchase prints, place their 
names on the films, and do- 
nate them to their local high 
school groups. 

This new film, prepared un- 
der the direction of the Public 
Relations Council, deals with 
the basic functions of com- 
mercial banks, safeguarding 
funds, transferring funds, 
and making loans. 

The opening scene is a din- 
ner table in a typical Amer- 
ican home. Mother, father, 
working daughter, and stu- 
dent son are just finishing 
their evening meal. Using 
live dialogue, a situation is 
quickly developed in which 
the student son expresses 
doubt that he will ever be 
able to make much use of a 
bank. 


First Sequence 


The first sequence, with 
narration over action, pre- 
sents the savings function of 
banks. This is brought home 
to the student audience by 
presenting the subject from 
the point of view of the 
young daughter, who is just 
out of school. Then the action 
goes back to the dinner table, 
with live dialogue. This 
simple device gives the film 
fast pace and unity. 

The second sequence pre- 
sents checking accounts from 
the two angles of making 
payments and of collecting 
funds. The mother starts this 
sequence by talking of the 
family use of checks, thus 
keeping the film always with- 
in the range of student un- 
derstanding and experience. 
The action again reverts to 
the dinner table, where the 
third function, making loans, 
is introduced by the father. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 90) 
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Farm Youth Manual 
ls Latest in A. B. A. 


Bank PR Series | 


| 
Booklet Represents 


Years of Research 


Building for the Future 
With Furm Youth is booklet 
No. 7 in the American Bank- 
ers Association’s public re- 
lations series. It is the cul- 
mination of more than two 
years of study by the Agri- 
cultural Commission of the 
needs of youth groups and 
what the banks are doing to 
help meet their needs. The 
manual was written by the 
Commission in cooperation 
with the Public Relations 
Council. About 6,000 banks 
subscribe to this series. 

Printed in blue and brown 
tones, the study is effectively 
illustrated with photographs 


that visually portray a wide 
variety of youth activities 
discussed in the book. The 
introductory theme points 
out that “banks are long- 
lived institutions’’; that | 
“every bank is seeking new 
customers for its services”; 
and that rural banks have an 
advantage over the city 
banks because of the farm 
youth organizations that 
bring the children into con- 
tact with the banks through 
planned vocational projects. 


Scope of Text 

Just about every aspect of 
farm youth activities is cov- 
ered in the study, including 
(1) older farm youth groups; 
(2) banker opinion; (3) rural 
youth organizations—4-H 
Clubs, Future Farmers of 
America, Future Homemak- 
ers of America; (4) planning 
youth activities for banks; 
(5) a practical approach to 
youth activity programs; (6) 
steps to take; (7) father-son 
partnerships; (8) financing 
youth projects; and (9) out- 
line of things banks can do. 

W. C. Christensen, presi- 
dent, Commercial National 
Bank, Hillsboro, Ore., is 
chairman of the Youth Ac- 
tivities Committee. 

Individual copies of the 
Manual may be obtained by 
banks not subscribing to 
the entire series. 


May 1950 


Meeting of the A.B.A. Committee on Service to War Veterans in Hot Springs, Arkansas. 
The Veterans Committee and the A.B.A. Agricultural Commission, also meeting in Hot 
Springs, held a joint session to explore ways of improving farm loan service to Gls. 
Left to right around the table, William Powers, A.B.A. deputy manager in charge of the 
Committee on Service to War Veterans; George B. Ward, committee secretary; Robert 
C. Downie, president, Peoples First National Bank and Trust Co., Pittsburgh, chairman; 
Walter W. Schroeder, vice-president, National Bank of Commerce, New Orleans; J. O. 
Brott, A.B.A., assistant general counsel, Washington; Frank P. Powers, president, Kana- 
bec State Bank, Mora, Minn.; Walter T. Robinson, president, Citizens State Bank, 
Donnellson, Ia.; standing, John B. Mack, Jr., A.B.A. deputy manager in charge of adver- 
tising and public relations; T. B. King, director, Loan Guaranty Service, Veterans 
Administration, Washington; S. Guernsey Jones, vice-president, National Newark & Essex 
Banking Co., Newark; and Edwin H. Burkle, vice-president, Society for Savings, Hartford 


MAILINGS 


ADVERTISING: New  per- 
sonal papers envelope with 
safe deposit ad on back—for 
Savings Bonds, valuable se- 
curities and papers; also, two 
new direct mail folders (1) 


banking by mail — “Three | 


Trips to the Bank for Less 
than a Dime,” and (2) check- 
ing accounts—“ Using Checks 
for Better Money Manage- 
ment.” To member banks and 
state secretaries. 

NATIONAL BANKs: Letter 
with copy of President’s Re- 
organization Plan No. 1 and 
memorandum outlining argu- 
ments against merging of 
bank supervisory agencies. 
To presidents of all national 
banks, Executive Committee 
of National Bank Division, 
and state secretaries. 


The A.B.A.’s Farm Youth 


manual, the seventh study in 


its Public Relations series 


Building for the Future 
with Farm Youth 


| 
| | New Members | 


Eighteen banks in 14 
states, Canada, and Alaska 
became members of the 
American Bankers Associa- 
tion during March. The new 
members are: 

ALABAMA: Slocomb Na- 
| tional Bank, Slocomb. 

CALIFORNIA: Banque de 
l’Indochine, San Francisco.* 

FLORIDA: Peoples National 
Bank, Miami Shores.* 

Iowa: State Bank of Des 
Moines, Des Moines.* 

KENTUCKY: Peoples Bank 
of Tompkinsville, Tompkins- 
ville. 

MAINE: Gorham 
Bank, Gorham. 

MINNESOTA: Farmers State 
Bank, Dent. 

Missouri: Farmers Stock 
Bank, Blackwater. 

Oun1I0: First National Bank, 
Celina. 

New JERSEY: Bank of All- 
wood, Clifton.* 

New York: Clinton Trust 
Company, Spring Street 
Branch, New York.* 

SoutH CAROLINA: The Cit- 
izens & Southern National 
Bank, West Ashley Office. St. 
Andrews Parish.* 

TENNESSEE: Greenfield 
Banking Company, Green- 
field Union Bank, McEwen. 

Texas: Bonham State 
Bank, Bonham Merchants & 
Planters State Bank, Mt. En- 
terprise. 

ALASKA: Bank of Homer, 
Homer.* 

CANADA: The Dominion 
Bank, Calgary Branch, Cal- 
gary, Alberta.* 


Savings 


*Newly organized institutions. 


Snyder, Morrill 
A.1.B. Speakers 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88) 


Bank, Los Angeles, will write 
the script for the dramati- 
zation, which will include 
both pantomime and _ live 
parts. Frank M. Totton, 
vice-president, Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New York, will 
be the narrator. 

Members of Los Angeles 
and other Southern Cali- 
fornia chapters will appear 
in the prologue and epilogue, 
under the direction of Mr. 
Clark. The cast for the main 
body will be drawn from 
Minneapolis Chapter. Keith 
M. Engar, School of Drama, 
University of Minnesota, will 
direct the Minnesotans. 

Mr. Clark is a past chair- 
man of the Institute’s Na- 
tional Publicity and Public 
Relations Committee, he is 
an officer of Los Angeles 
Chapter, and has had an ac- 
tive role in planning the 
chapter’s public and school 
relations programs. 

Mr. Totton was elected 
national president of the In- 
stitute in 1928 and has con- 
tinued active in A.I.B. affairs 
during the intervening years. 

Mr. Totton and Mr. Clark 
took part in a meeting in 
Minneapolis recently to de- 
termine the timing and other 
details in connection with 
this historical presentation. 
Also attending the meeting 
were General Convention 
Chairman Clarence R. 
Chaney; Floyd W. Larson, 
national secretary, and Rob- 
ert C. Rutherford, associate 
secretary, A.I.B. 
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Vice-presidency 
of A.1.B. Is Only 
Convention Contest 


Kaye Ewart Unopposed 
for the Presidency 


The choice of a vice-presi- 
dent for the American Insti- 
stute of Banking. will be the 
highlight of the election of 
officers to be held on June 16 
at the A.I.B. Golden Anni- 
versary Convention in Minne- 
apolis. 

Although the convention 
will elect a national president 
and four members to the in- 
stitute executive council, the 
only contested office thus far 
is vice-president. The two 
candidates for the office are: 
Alton P. Barr, vice-president, 
Security Commercial Bank, 
Birmingham, Ala., and Ed- 
ward J. Damstra, assistant 
vice-president, Chicago City 
Bank and Trust Company. 

J. Kaye Ewart, vice-presi- 
dent of the National Bank of 
Washington, Tacoma, Wash., 
has been nominated for the 
presidency. Mr. Ewart is now 
vice-president of the institute. 


Joined Bank in 1925 

Alton P. Barr was born in 
Tyus, Ga., and attended 
Howard College in Birming- 
ham. He entered banking in 
1925 as a clerk in the First 
National Bank, Birmingham. 
Except for a period from 
September 1926 to Septem- 
ber 1928, he remained in that 
position until 1940. From 
1940 to 1943, he was man- 
ager of the loan application 
section, Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, Birming- 
ham. He joined the Security 
Commercial Bank in 1943 as 
vice-president and director. 

Mr. Barr received his 
A.I.B. Standard Certificate in 
1931. He has served as trea- 
surer and vice-president of 
Birmingham Chapter, A.I.B., 
and was elected to the presi- 
dency in 1937. He has also 
been an instructor and edu- 
cational director of the chap- 
ter. He was elected to the 
A.I.B. Executive Council in 
1946 for a three-year term. 
He has been a member of 
several A.I.B. national and 
chapter committees. 

Edward J. Damstra was 
born in Chicago and was edu- 
cated in the schools of that 
city. After his graduation 
from Englewood High School 
in 1922, he joined the Chicago 
City Bank and Trust Com- 
pany as a bookkeeper. In 1939 
he was elected assistant 
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G. Edwin Heming, assistant manager of the A.B.A.’s Adver- 
tising Department, speaking at a Tulsa Chapter seminar 
meeting. Lower right, E. Fred Johnson, president, Fourth 
National Bank, Tulsa. Francis G. Hawkins, National Bank 
of Tulsa and chairman of the seminar committee, presided 


Better Business 
Bureau Thrift Book 
Available Locally 


In recognition of the need 
of an educational campaign 
to give authoritative infor- 
mation to the general public 
regarding commercial banks, 
savings banks, and savings 
and loan associations, the Na- 
tional Better Business Bu- 
reau recently published a 
booklet entitled Facts You 
Should Know About Saving 
Money. 

After discussing reasons 
for and the benefits from sav- 
ings, the booklet differen- 
tiates between the functions 
of commercial and savings 
banks and savings and loan 
associations. 

One copy of this booklet 
was sent to each member of 
the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation by Deputy Manager J. 
R. Dunkerley, secretary of 
the Savings and Mortgage 
Division and of the Organi- 
zation Committee. Additional 
copies may be obtained by 
writing to local Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus. 


eashier of the bank; and in 
early 1950, assistant vice- 
president. 

Mr. Damstra has been as- 
sociated with the American 
Institute of Banking since 
1923. He received his Stand- 
ard Certificate in 1928 and 
his Graduate Certificate in 
1940. He served on the board 
of directors of Chicago Chap- 
ter, A.J.B., in 1938, and as 
treasurer in 1944, vice-presi- 
dent in 1945, and president 
in 1946. This year he com- 
pletes a three-year term on 
the Executive Council of the 
A.I.B. Throughout his A.I.B. 
career, he has served on num- 
erous committees, both na- 
tionally and locally. 


“How Banks Serve" 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 88) 


The third sequence ex- 
plains how banks lend money 
for business needs, home 
financing, remodeling, per- 
sonal purposes, and other 
reasons that arise in each 
community. A novel and 
humorous touch at the end 
adds lightness to the presen- 
tation, a technique used in 
the Council’s first film, Pay to 
the order of, with excellent 
results. 

The film is 16 mm., is black 
and white, and runs about 
10% minutes. It is packaged 
in a metal cannister im- 
printed with the name of the 
sponsoring bank or group. 
Included with each print is 
a teacher’s manual suggest- 
ing ways to use the film and 
giving other banking data. 
Also supplied is a 32-page 
booklet explaining bank ser- 
vices. 


Auto Loans, Thrift 
Bank-by-Mail Folders 
for Direct Mail Use 


Three new direct mail 
folders on auto financing, 
thrift, and banking by mail 
have been produced by the 
A.B.A.’s Advertising Depart- 
ment. 

The titles of these folders 
are How to Finance Your 
Next Car Economically, Con- 
veniently, Pleasantly; You 
Can’t Beat Money in the Bank 
If you Want... (Peace of 
Mind ... A Home of Your 
Own... Personal Confi- 
dence ...Education for 
Your Children ... Future 
Security . . . New Comforts 
and Conveniences); and Let 
Me Help You Do Your Bank- 
ing. This latter folder has 
the sketch of a postage stamp 
on the cover. 


$39-Million Slated 
for Ads by Banks 
During Current Year 


A.B.A. Survey Results 
Told at Tulsa by Heming 


Commercial banks will 
spend an estimated $39-mil- 
lion on their advertising in 
1950 according to G. Edwin 
Heming, assistant manager 
of the Advertising Depart- 
ment of the A.B.A. 

In an address before a 
seminar of Tulsa Chapter, 
American Institute of Bank- 
ing, Mr. Heming said: “The 
1950 survey of commercial 
bank advertising made by 
the A.B.A. Advertising De- 
partment shows that the 
banks will strive to better 
inform the public about the 
true value and service of 
commercial banks. They will 
put major emphasis on de- 
posit services and will doa 
bit of public relations adver- 
tising to humanize the bank 
and build goodwill. They 
will sell free charter bank- 
ing in their 1950 advertis- 
ing and combat any trend 
toward socialized banking. 

Whether the bank is big 
or little, it needs three things 
to make its advertising suc- 
cessful: 

(1) The cooperation and 
full support of management; 

(2) Centralized control of 
the bank’s entire advertis- 
ing activity; 

(3) A definite plan in 
black and white, preferable 
for at least a year ahead. 

“In analyzing ads them- 
selves,” Mr. Heming de- 
clared, “there is an ingeni- 
ous device that will enable 
you to take any bank ad- 
vertisement and tell whether 
or not it measures up to 
sound advertising principles. 
If the ad is good, you should 
be able to answer ‘yes’ to 
all five of these questions: 

(1) Does it reach out for 
attention? 

(2) Does the copy offer 
the reader one or more bene- 
fits? 

(3) Does the copy prove 
your claims? 

(4) Does the ad create a 
desire for your services? 

(5) Does the ad ask for 
action? 


BANKING 


Herbert A. Berghof 


Some Banker Lecturers 


Karl R. Bopp 


at the G.S.B.'s 


William L. Butcher 


15th Birthday Session 


Carl W. Trempf 


(A story on The Graduate School of Banking faculty and additional pictures may be found commencing on page 46.) 


CALENDAR 


American Bankers Association 


May 25-26 
June 11-16 


Sept. 24-97 


Oct. 18-20 
9-10 


May 1950 


Public Relations Council “Workshop 
Clinic,” Cincinnati, Ohio 

50th Anniversary Convention, A.I.B., 
Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
The Graduate’ School of Banking, Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Diamond Anniversary Convention, New 
York, N. Y. 

24th Western Regional Trust Conference, 
Los Angeles Biltmore, Los Angeles, Calif. 
19th Mid-Continent Trust Conference, 
Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 


State Associations 


Missouri, Hotel Statler, St. Louis 

North Carolina, The Carolina, Pinehurst 
Indiana, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis 
Kansas, Wichita 

New Jersey, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City 
Ohio, Neil House, Columbus 

Delaware, Wilmington 

Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, 


Texas, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth 

Pennsylvania, Traymore Hotel, Atlantic 

City, N. J. 

Oklahoma, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 

Tennessee, Peabody Hotel, Memphis 

Colorado, Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 

Springs 

North Dakota, Dacotah Hotel, Grand 

Forks 

South Carolina, Francis Marion Hotel, 

Charleston 

California, Hotel del Coronado, Coronado 

Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 

Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

Alabama, Admiral Semmes, Mobile 

New Mexico, Alvarado Hotel, Albuquerque 

— Dakota, Alex Johnson Hotel, Rapid 
ity 

Arkansas Junior Bankers 
Marion Hotel, Little Rock 

Utah, Sun Valley Lodge, Sun Valley 

Illinois, Sherman Hotel, Chicago 
Minnesota, Hotel Duluth, Duluth 

District of Columbia, The Greenbrier, 

White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

Massachusetts, New Ocean House, Swamp- 

scott 

Connecticut, Equinox House, Manchester, 

Vermont 

New Hampshire, Hotel Wentworth-by-the- 

Sea, Portsmouth (Joint Convention with 

Savings Banks Association of New Hamp- 

shire) 


Conference, 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


Oct. 


Oct. 
Nov. 


9-10 
11-13 
11-13 
12-14 
15-18 


16-17 
18-20 
19-21 
22-24 
22-24 
23-24 
23-25 
10-12 
13-16 
11-12 
15-17 
16-17 
18-20 


22-25 
9-11 


. 27-29 


23-26 


Wyoming, The Plains Hotel, Cheyenne 
Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 

Oregon, Hotel Multnomah, Portland 
Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 
New York, Essex & Sussex & Monmouth, 
Spring Lake, N. J 

Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester 
Washington, Leopold Hotel, Bellingham 
Wisconsin, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee 
Michigan, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 
Montana, Many Glacier Hotel, Glacier Na- 
tional Park 

New Jersey Savings Banks, The Monmouth 
Hotel, Spring Lake 

Maine, Poland Spring House, 
Spring 

West Virginia, The Greenbrier, White Sul- 
phur Springs 

Massachusetts Savings Banks, Hotel 
Wentworth-by-the Sea, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Nebraska, Paxton Hotel, Omaha 
Kentucky, Brown Hotel, Louisville 
Connecticut Savings Banks, Mountain 
View House, Whitefield, N. H. 

New York Savings Banks, Statler Hotel, 
Buffalo 

Iowa, Des Moines 

Arizona, Arizona Biltmore Hotel, Phoenix 


Poland 


Other Organizations 


National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y 
National Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers, First Northern Mid- 
Continent Regional Conference, Fort Shel- 
by Hotel, Detroit, Michigan 

New York Safe Deposit Association, 
Queensbury Hotel, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
National Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers, Western Regional Con- 
ference, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash- 
ington 

School of Banking of the South, Louisiana 


‘State University, Baton Rouge 


Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, 3rd Annual Mortgage Banking Sem- 
inar, held in co-operation with North- 
western University, Chicago, Illinois 
Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, Annual Convention, Statler and Book- 
Cadillac Hotels, Detroit, Michigan 
National Association of Bank Auditors 
and Comptrollers, Annual Convention, 
Kansas City, Missouri 
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Positive vs. N egative 


NE day last March an editorial 

in the Bergen (N. J.) Evening 
Record said: “It is perhaps symp- 
tomatic that the craft which least 
needs to mend its manners is most 
conscious of them. The Bergen 
County Bankers Association spent 
much of its time at two meetings 
this week showing its members by 
means of a skit how they can and 
should improve their public rela- 
tions.” 

These kind editorial words were 
inspired by a program entitled “‘Pos- 
itive vs. Negative A Conference 
and Dramatization on Public Rela- 
tions in Banking,” which was pre- 
sented on two successive evenings. 
There were, in the two audiences, 
some 600 bank presidents, officers, 
secretaries, bookkeepers, tellers, and 


other personnel, besides representa- 
tives of the New Jersey Bankers 
Association and the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. 

The skit referred to by the Even- 
ing Record editor was one originally 
written by George Clark, Farmers 
and Merchants National Bank of Los 
Angeles, for presentation at the 
American Institute of Banking Con- 
vention in Buffalo. It was later 
adapted in Bergen County to some 
of the situations brought to the at- 
tention of bankers there during 
their public opinion forum last fall. 

The hero of the skit is Pete Posi- 
tive, its villain, Nick Negative—two 
invisible spirits who vie for control 
over the minds and actions of the 
personnel at the Liverworst Na- 
tional Bank, where, in the beginning, 


Nick has the upper hand. Through 
a series of incidents, including a 
dance by exotic “Egyptian” girls 
(all of whom are employed in vari- 
ous New Jersey banks), Nick beats 
a retreat and Pete is triumphant. 
From the president to the guard, 
all of Liverworst’s employees change 
from sourness and rudeness to 
graciousness and all the other in- 
gredients of good public relations 
manners. 

The pictures on this page and 
page 94 are scenes from the skit, 
which was under the direction of 
C. P. Wood, The Leonia Bank and 
Trust Company. Presiding on both 
evenings was Peter De Leeuw, Jr., 
chairman of the Bergen County 
Bankers Association’s public rela- 
tions committee. 


Above, a customer of Old Liverworst (while un- 
der Nick’s influence) is roundly reprimanded for 
questioning a service charge. The officer of the 
bank continues to read his paper and use the 
telephone while putting her in her place. Top 
left, opening scene in the president’s office. 
While the invisible Pete (at left) and Nick (be- 
hind president) attempt to use their magical 
powers, the dyspeptic executive refuses to have 
anything to do with a public relations program 
suggested by a younger officer. He says, “A cus- 
tomer comes to the bank to transact business— 
not to be kissed. Money transactions should be 
formal and accurate. You expect a teller to do 
song and dance for every deposit—nonsense.” 
At left, the Egyptian dancers 


(Continued on Page 94) 
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A. a commercial banker, you are all too 
familiar with the headaches and expense of 
check handling operations. Mis-sorts, mis- 
postings, signature - deciphering delays, 
slow check movement—these are a few of 
the snags and obstacles that spell out 
trouble and high operational costs. 
Here’s a solution to this problem...tried 
and proved by many banks which have 
switched to 100% pocket-check imprint- 
ing with the new Todd Imprinter. Internal 
studies show that 100% imprinting saves 
costly man-hours in sorting...sharply re- 
duces mis-sorts and mis-postings...totally 
eliminates signature-deciphering...speeds 
over-all check handling by every teller and 
bookkeeper regardless of experience or 
shift from one account-group to another. 


about 100% 


pocket-check 


imprinting! 


One study—not ours—states, “It has been 
proved that imprinted checks can be fine- 
sorted three times as fast as other checks.” 

To these benefits to your bank add the 
Todd Imprinter’s economy and speed! You 
need to print up only 20 or 25 checks ata 
time for each customer... and that takes 
only 139 seconds from receipt of order to 
printed and bound book.* Any employee 
can operate the Imprinter...immediate 
on-the-spot check delivery to customers is 
assured ! 

To get the full story of what the Todd 
Imprinter can do for you—just mail the 
coupon below, now. 

* According to time study analyses of average daily pro- 


duction in a metropolitan commercial bank (name on 
request). 


THE TODD COMPANY, Inc., Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Please give us complete details about 100% pocket-check imprint- 
ing with the new Todd Imprinter, without cost or obligation to us. 


ADDRESS 


ROCHESTER NEW YORK 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


ZONE_ STATE 


B-5-50 | 


May 1950 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 92) 


Bank Reforestation Aid 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 


tection, timber management, range 
management, watershed manage- 


ment, and wood utilization. The 
Forest Products Laboratory, founded 
in cooperation with the University 
of Wisconsin in 1910, has become the 
world’s outstanding institution for 


the scientific study of wood and its 
uses. 


It was not until 1935 that Congress 
augmented the forestry program by 
authorizing the creation of the Soil 
Conservation Service as an agency 
of the Department of Agriculture to 
educate farmers in soil conservation 
methods. The Forestry Service and 
the Soil Conservation Service work 
closely together. 


The landowners have been apa- 
thetic toward conservation — they 
needed more counsel and prodding 
from their home town business 
friends than the Forestry and Soil 
Conservation Services were prepared 
to give. Consequently, the conserva- 
tion wheels have turned slowly, and, 
as so often happens under our other- 
wise excellent democratic system, it 
took something bordering on a na- 
tional forestry crisis to awaken in- 
dustrial leaders, including bankers, 
to the dangers of depleting America’s 
forests and to the realization of what 
this ruinous depletion would mean to 
them. Now that the bankers are 
aroused, however, they are girding 
for action. 

Although several state associa- 


94 


Above, bank employees evidence their bad manners when a rather 

absent minded customer makes an adjustment in her private bank, 

Left, Director Charles P. Wood (left) and Peter De Leeuw, Jr., 
president of the First National Bank, Garfield 


tions have been active for some time 
in promoting forestry conservation 
through their agricultural commit- 
tees, the Florida Bankers Association 
was the first to establish a separate 
forestry committee. This committee 
was set up at the FBA’s 1948 con- 
vention, with G. G. Ware as chair- 
man. 


Recognizing the tremendous value 
of forests in the state, the Florida 
Bankers Association’s forestry com- 
mittee had adopted a program of ac- 
tion designed to create an awareness 
of the importance of forests on the 
part of bankers, businessmen, land- 
owners, and the general public. Ata 


The A.B.A. discusses various aspects of 
reforestation in its new publication 
Trees. Below, a section of Trees’ cover 


page 


two-day Bankers’ Forestry Confer- 
ence at the University of Florida last 
year, Dr. J. Hillis Miller, president 
of the University, talked about the 
tendency toward regionalization of 
education and said that it is possible 
that a Southeastern Forestry School 
might be developed some day. 


The FBA’s forestry program was 
discussed at some length by Alfred 
A. McKethan, president, Hernando 
State Bank. Brooksville, in January 
1948. BANKING. Shorter items tell- 
ing of progress have appeared sub- 
sequently. 


Here is a brief report on what is 
happening in a couple of other 
states. Further coverage on the for- 
estry activities of banks will be 
found in the “News for Country 
Bankers” section of BANKING from 
time to time. 

ARKANSAS: Many of the Arkansas 
banks are participating in the “Keep 
Arkansas Green’ Association, which 
has a six-point program designed to 
educate the citizenry of the state to 
the value of proper forestry manage- 
ment. 

GeEorGcIA: The First National Bank 
of Waycross has done an outstanding 
service for the naval stores industry 
and has encouraged reforestation 
and forest management practices. 
President George M. Bazemore or- 
ganized the Turpentine Farmers Cor- 
poration which has constructed a 
modern steam turpentine distilling 
plant in Waycross. During the first 
year of operation, the corporation 
paid $2-million to raw gum pro- 
ducers. Mr. Bazemore is the presi- 
dent of the corporation. 
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Consumer Credit News 
Instalments Make for Home Ownership Without Hardship 


HE system of making fixed 

payments on principal and 

interest of mortgage loans is 
the most important factor ever de- 
yeloped to permit home ownership 
without hardship,” according to 
George C. Johnson, president of The 
Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn. 

An average of 125 families a 
month are paying off their mort- 
gages at The Dime, he says. A total 
of 1,499 families satisfied their 
mortgages last year and these were 
only the first mortgages that came 
under the amortization plan inaug- 
urated in 1936. Since then, virtually 
every home mortgage issued by the 
bank carries a monthly or quarterly 
payment provision. The rate of 
mortgage satisfaction will steadily 
accelerate as full impact of the 
amortization plan of payments be- 
gins to be felt during the next 10 
years, Mr. Johnson believes. 

During the past year, 263,581 pay- 
ments were made by borrowers, 
totaling $11,715,217, or an average 
of $976,268 every month. “This 
money was immediately reinvested 


in the bank’s steadily growing mort- 
gage portfolio.” 


All But Two 


Some 1100 bankers showed up at 
the National Instalment Credit Con- 
ference in Chicago, coming from 46 
states and the District of Colum- 
bia. Vermont and New Mexico were 
the only states not represented. 

This seems indicative of the im- 
portance attached to instalment 
credit by the banks of the nation. 

Not only did the bankers come to 
Chicago, but they attended the meet- 
ings and listened attentively to what 
was being said. 

Beginning on page 52 are pictures 
of each speaker and a short quote 
from each address. 


Little But Important 


The Instalment Credit Road 
Ahead is the title of an important 
little brochure which is officially 
Bulletin No. 132 of the A.B.A. Com- 
mittee on Consumer Credit. 

“The commercial banks of the 
nation hold a dominant position in 


The Exchange Bank of St. Augustine, Florida, adds piano music to the jingling 
of coins as shown below. This was just one display in a series of depositors’ 
product promotions originated by the bank’s executive vice-president, Walter H. 
Freeman. The promotions were designed primarily to foster goodwill and have 
featured displays from many of St. Augustine’s stores and service industries. 
However, in a number of instances where larger items were displayed (refriger- 
ators, radios, pianos), the bank received a tangible return from urging prospec- 
tive buyers to “Make instalment purchases through the Exchange Bank on lower 
credit terms.”’ The musical goings on shown below were arranged for Hahn’s 
Music Box, local piano store 


May 1950 


Above is a typical cartoon from a series 
of ads of State-Planters Bank and Trust 
Company, Richmond, Virginia. The sav- 
ings figure is based on financing a 
$2100 car (one-third down-payment) 
with 24 months to pay, at a rate of $4 
per year per $100. The same drawings 
and same text have been adapted to 
envelope stuffers also 


the consumer loan field, and they 
can make a real contribution toward 
maintaining sound credit terms by 
taking the lead in adopting sound 
lending policies,” the bulletin re- 
minds. “The banks now hold more 
than 50 percent of the total out- 
standing consumer instalment credit 
and, as specialists in the extension 
of credit and as the principal source 
of credit, the banks have a respon- 
sibility to take the lead in encourag- 
ing sound lending policies and sales 
terms for the common good of the 
consumer public and the economy 
as a whole.” 

The new publication says that 
sales gimmicks lower credit stand- 
ards and adds that there’s no evi- 
dence to indicate that the American 
public can’t afford to buy goods on 
reasonable, rather than excessively 
liberal, credit terms. 

“Credit practices which encourge 
cash purchases and call for substan- 
tial down payments and short ma- 
turities when employment and in- 
come are high or rising, and which 
display confidence in the future of 
established borrowers when the 
trend is downward, help to create 
real business soundness.” 
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METHODS and IDEAS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


Rafael banks. A “progress chart’ 
furnishes quick information on the 
First’s loans, deposits, bonds, in- 
come, and expenses. 

It’s hard to hit even the high 
spots of so extensive a program. 
Among miscellaneous items of in- 
terest are the bride’s booklet for 
recording an inventory of household 
furnishings; the school savings pro- 
gram that includes letters to teach- 
ers, pupils and parents, as well as 
bank dinners for teachers; and bank 
officer talks at schools and at fac- 
ulty meetings. 

The monthly News is a four-page, 
two-color folder. Its purpose is to 
call attention to bank services. 


The Friendly Approach 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY of Phila- 
delphia solved a _ public relations 
problem by using some white paper 
and printers’ ink—and a bit of in- 
genuity. 

When the bank decided to install 
new elevators in its 18-story Morris 
Building it realized that there’d be 
considerable congestion and confu- 
sion while the work was progress- 
ing. So it printed and distributed to 
all tenants a four-page leaflet ex- 
plaining the project. Unavoidable 
delays might occur from time to 
time (it said), but the bank knew 
that the improved service would 
more than compensate for tempo- 
rary inconvenience and bespoke the 
tenants’ patience and cooperation 


A group of Houston junior high school students listens as Assistant Vice- 

president Repsdorph of the First National Bank explains the history of some 

early American currency. In this frame at the exhibit are Republic of Texas 
treasury notes and Confederate currency 


during the weeks of the installation. 

The day construction began, users 
of the building found half of the old 
elevators blocked off. They also 
found their annoyance greatly alle- 
viated by a cartoon pamphlet, dis- 
tributed in the lobby, which clearly 
pointed out the better service that 
would be theirs when the job was 
done. The inside spread of the folder 
is pictured herewith. On another 
leaf several questions relating to the 
project were answered. 


Old Money Display 
Draws Crowds 


First NATIONAL BANK IN Hous- 
TON exhibited in its lobby a collec- 
tion of early American money which 
attracted wide interest, particularly 
among school children. 

Lent by the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Dallas, the display was in charge 
of a committee of 25 FIRST em- 
ployees. Three men were charged 
with the care, handling and exhibi- 
tion of the frames while they were 


Part of. the leaflet distributed by Girard Trust to ease the inconvenience caused by the elevator installation 


“Why did they ever start this mess? 
The old elevators were all right!” 


ry 
ELEVATO 
oF SERVICE 


“Now this is something! Just what I suggested 


in the first place . . 


NEXT CAR UP 


THIS is service! 
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in the bank, four others constituted 
a reception committee to greet vis- 
itors and distribute souvenir book- 
lets, and the others were assigned, 
one to a frame, to tell the stories 
behind the pieces of money. 

Through the superintendent of 
schools arrangements were made for 
junior high social science classes to 
see the exhibit in groups. Special 
hours were set aside for their visits 
and bank officers and key personnel 
were on hand to greet the young- 
sters. Each class had its picture 
taken with the First’s president, 
P. P. Butler; then, divided into 
smaller units, the pupils made the 
rounds of the exhibit. 

At each frame the children found 
a bank man who was thoroughly 
familiar with its contents, and he 
gave them a brief talk on the back- 
ground and interesting features of 
the money. As a group completed 
the tour each pupil received a new 
dime in a special folder. 

Nearly 500 junior high boys and 
girls saw the exhibit during the four 
afternoons it was in the bank. As a 
follow-up, copies of the photographs 
were sent to each school principal 
for posting on the bulletin board. 
In addition, letters were sent to all 
other schools in the city—elemen- 
tary and high school—inviting prin- 
cipals, teachers and students to 
visit the exhibit. 

Houston newspapers carried sto- 
ries on the display; one paper sent 
a photographer and a reporter to 
cover the opening. 

Members of the American Numis- 
matic Society living in Houston and 
vicinity received special invitations. 

“At the close of the exhibit,” the 


At the Corn Exchange National Bank and Trust Company booth, Philadel- 


phia Home Show. “Select It 


. Finance It” said the signs. 


Personal, home equipment, modernization and automobile loans were 


featured 


First reports, “bank officers agreed 
that this event was one of the bank’s 
outstanding public relations efforts, 
and that the results more than justi- 
fied the planning and work that 
went into its preparation.” 


“Write Your Congressmen" 


EmptIrE City SAVINGS BANK of 
New York City mailed to its deposi- 
tors a note signed by President 
Charles Diehl calling attention to 
Federal spending and resultant high 
taxes. With the message went a 
copy of General Electric Company’s 
Commentator which pointed out 
that substitution of higher corpora- 
tion taxes for some excise taxes 
would not actually lighten the bur- 
den borne by the citizen. 


Mr. Diehl’s letter said: 


Dear Folks: 

We have come through a long 
period of rising prices. The time 
has come to stop this trend. One 
way to do it is to have the Federal 
Government reduce expenses just 
like the rest of us have to do. 
Uncle Sam can spend each year 
only what he takes away from us 
in the form of taxes. Taxes take 
too large a share of what we all 
produce by our labor and leave 
little if anything to keep for 
emergencies or old age. 

Unless this trend is stopped, 
and soon, too, prices will continue 
to increase and the dollar (now 
worth in purchasing power about 
half what it was 10 years ago) 


Here is one of a series of “Progress in Industry” window displays at a Rhode Island bank. A working model of New York 
Central’s DeWitt Clinton engine and train is supplemented by photographs of old railroad equipment. In the background 
is a model of a modern streamliner. Posters call attention to the importance of good banking connections in building industry 
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will become worth less and less. 
The enclosed pamphlet speaks 
for itself—read it and help your- 
self by writing your Congressmen 
at Washington, D. C., asking them 
to bring about these economies. 


And Now the Men 


Minneapolis men are having their 
turn at practical instruction in the 
fundamentals of money manage- 
ment. 

Last fall and again during the 
winter the First NATIONAL BANK of 
Minneapolis held a women’s forum 
on personal financing planning. 
Their reports to the menfolks were 


so enthusiastic that husbands, 
fathers, and brothers wondered if 
they, too, couldn’t profit by similar 


on 


— 


Let us be your source of supply for confidential 
business information you or your customers may 
require in connection with their southwestern operations. 


Our Industrial Development Department is maintained 
for the specific purpose of serving national firms already 
doing business or desirous of doing business in our area. 


This department is headed by a vice-president of the 
bank, a man nationally known as an industrial develop- 
ment specialist. He is in a position to make personal 
contacts for you as well as to secure and compile depend- 


able data. 


Take advantage of this service. It will be a pleasure 
for us to receive your inquiry. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
OF OKLAHOMA CITY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


* 


This bank used a post- 
card to call attention to 
a new office. On the 
address side, above the 
space for the message, 
is a brief description of 
the building and its 
banking facilities 


* 


lectures, and the bank decided to 
meet their wishes. 

When the FIRST announced that a 
series of six Monday evening meet- 
ings for men would be held begin- 
ning March 20, the response was so 
heavy that the plans were expanded 
to include an overflow series on 
Tuesdays. 

As in the case of the women’s 
forum, enrolment in each section 
was limited to 225 persons to assure 
meetings of greatest value to the 
audience. Sessions last 90 minutes, 
the last half hour being devoted to 
auestions and answers. 

The speakers’ panel is the same 


' as for the women’s series. Talks on 


family and personal finance planning 
—with emphasis on the family— 
cover life insurance and Social Se- 
curity; investment in income real 
estate, mortgages or a home; invest- 
ment in bonds and preferred stocks; 
investment in common stocks and 
investment trusts; wills and estates. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 100) 


When Mrs. William B. Roberts stopped 
at The Bank of California’s drive-up 
window she found she was the facility’s 
10,000th depositor. She was greeted by 
Vice-president George J. Greenwood, Jr., 


| who gave her a Savings Bond and a 


parchment scroll as a memento 
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SPEED 
YOUR 
BANKING 
SERVICE... 


protect your records 
the modern 


MOSLER WAY 


Here’s on-the-spot protection for ledger, loan, signature 
or other file cards within fingertip reach of your clerical 
staff. Mosler Ledger Desk Safes in your bank will— (“A” Label Ledger Safe) 


Interiors can be tailored 
e Actually pay for themselves in greater efficiency to meet individual needs. 


@ Save time New shallow-depth units 
@ Save manpower now available. 
@ Help you serve more customers per day 
e@ No more carting records to and from the vault— 
they save vault space 
e@ No more waste motion 


Fire can’t touch your vital records in a Mosler 
“A” Label Ledger Desk Safe! If fire strikes during 
business hours, just close the receding doors. Your 
irreplaceable records are instantly protected against fire. 


Every Mosler Ledger Desk Safe bears the highest safe 
certification of the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., their 
“A” label, the finest fire protection money can buy! 


Keeps Your Records Safe from Fire 


In one unit, a Mosler Insulated Record Container combines 

the convenience of an efficient filing system with the 

protection of a safe—tested and approved by the 

Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. Insulated receding door 

locks over file drawers—fire can’t get in! Invaluable Builders of the U.S. Gold 

protection at modest cost! Storage Vault Doors at 
Safe efficient insulated Fort Knox, Ky. 

mortgage or loan file 


Ze Mosler Safe 


for protection of cash Main Office: 320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
and bonds. 


Offices in principal cities. Factories: Hamilton, Ohio 


Largest Builders of Safes and Vaults in the World 


May 1950 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 98) 

“What’s Doing in Dallas” is the 
title of a series of advertisements 
by the Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
in Business Week. Each page (the 
first was paid for by the First Na- 
TIONAL BANK in Dallas) is a resume 
of business news about the city. The 
purpose of the series, said an ex- 
planatory note, is “to keep you 
posted on Dallas, the city of op- 
portunity in the Southwest.” 


The NEw AMERICAN BANK of Osh- 
kosh, Wisconsin, celebrating its 60th 
anniversary, published extensive 
newspaper advertising that included 


A blowup of the 
A.B.A.’s 75th an- 
niversary stamp 
was used effec- 
tively by this bank 
in a billboard pro- 
motion of a bank- 
ing service 


STATE 


AND TRUST 


E STREET BANK 


COMPANY 


QUINCY, ILL. 


“tweeAMOTHER OF OUR CONVENIENT SERVICES 


a resume of events in 1890 and a 
chronology of happenings in the six 
decades. Six thousand persons called 


ATLANTA’S EXPANDING, SUH! 


...and Georgia shows a 
growth!! 


Growth of The Fulton National Bank of Atlanta 
during the past years 1 reflects the march of in- 
Sustrial expansion to Atlanta and the ‘Southeast. 


1950 


MMECAPITAL. SURPLUS. UNDIVIDED PROFITS AND RESERVES 


The rapid expansion of Atlanta and the south- 
east requires up-to-the-minute information. To 
get ALL the facts, in addition to prompt and 
dependable counsel upon which decisions can 


DEPOSITS 


be made, use the “Friendly Fulton.” Regional 
information is readily available through our 
dependable correspondent bank contacts. Let 
us help you. 


Our new brochure ‘‘Planning a Successful 
Retirement Program for Your Company’’ 


explains how Marsh & McLennan can 
assist you in designing or revising a 
pension plan. Our service is built upon 
years of experience in helping solve retire- 


ment problems for companies, large and 
small, in the various industries through- 
out the country. Write for a copy on your 
business letterhead. 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 
INSURANCE BROKERS * CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Chicago NewYork San Francisco 
Seattle St.Louis St.Paul Duluth 
Cleveland Buffalo Columbus 


Minneapolis 
Indianapolis 
Phoenix 


Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Portland Superior 
Montreal 


Washington 
London 


Vancouver Havana 


at the bank to see special displays 
arranged for the birthday. 


OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY of 
Boston, allied with the First Na- 
tional Bank of that city, has pub- 
lished a booklet, “Should Common 
Stocks Be Used in a Pension Fund?” 


| The Old Colony’s answer to this 


question is stated as follows: “In 
recent years—as at present—the 
general policy of Old Colony Trust 
Company, as pension fund trustee, 
has been to invest about 30 percent 
of a pension trust fund, where the 
trust instrument allows full discre- 
tion, in common stocks of proved 
merit and future potentialities. This 
policy is, of course, subject to change 
from time to time in the future in 
the light of changing conditions.” 


SOCIETY FOR SAVINGS of Cleveland 
sponsors an annual meeting of the 
city’s builders and realtors at which 
a forecast of the realty market for 
the year is made by an expert. 
More than 1,500 attended the 1950 
meeting, addressed by Roy Wenz- 
lick, real estate analyst. It was his 
fifth appearance before the group. 


NATIONAL NEWARK & ESSEX 
BANKING COMPANY of Newark, New 
Jersey, has started a staff maga- 
zine, The Old Bank Newsreel. 


William C. Haase, the 100,000th cus- 
tomer of the Plainfield (N.J.) Trust 
Company, receives a $10 savings ac- 
count from Chairman Harry H. Pond 
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What does your bank need 
in Philadelphia . . . 


Greater Philadelphia is a mighty big market—but one 
that takes a lot of knowing. 


That’s one of the reasons so many out-of-town banks 


Shotgun or Rifle? 


We’ve been in Philadelphia a long time—147 years—and 
we’re pretty well acquainted with the people, 


the businessmen and their companies. 


Whether your customers want to blanket the area or hit 
pin-point objectives, we can provide the data and 
guidance you'll need for them—the kind of information 
you don’t get in books. 


That’s only one of the advantages in doing business with 
The Philadelphia National Bank. May we outline some of 
the others in more detail for you? 


THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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University Honors 50 Business Leaders 


Seeman bankers were among the 
50 outstanding industrial, busi- 
ness and financial leaders receiving 
the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Commercial Science at the Golden 
Anniversary celebration of the New 
York University School of Com- 
merce, Accounts and Finance. 

Bankers thus honored were: 

F. RAYMOND PETERSON, president 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion and chairman of the First Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company of 
Paterson, New Jersey. 

WINTHROP W. ALDRICH, chairman, 
The Chase National Bank, New 
York. 

JAMES G. BLAINE, president, The 
Marine Midland Trust Company of 
New York. 

S. SLOAN COLT, president, Bank- 
ers Trust Company, New York. 

RICHARD K. MELLON, chairman, 
Mellon National Bank and Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh. 

The degrees were awarded at a 
ceremonial dinner concluding a two- 
day convocation, “Fifty Years of 
Collegiate Education,” held April 
10 and 11 to commemorate the 
school’s golden anniversary. 


Bank Jobs Are for 
Girls, Too! 


s the young lady in your house 
reads the magazine Seventeen, 
you may have heard about the ar- 
ticle on banking as a career for 
girls, published in the April issue. 
The author is Eileen Murphy; the 
title “Finance: Feminine Gender.” 

“Bank jobs,” it asserts, “used to 
be for boys only, but now a girl can 
coin a career, too.” 

Author Murphy tells her young 
readers that if they’ve been passing 
the bank by in their job-hunting 
and career-choosing, they’d better 
“give is a second thought.” For 
today “women make up from 50 to 
60 percent of bank personnel, and 
that’s a personable percent when 
you consider past history.” And 
about 10 percent of bank officials 
are women. 

“Whether you apply as a high 
school or college grad, you’ll find 
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A.B.A. President Peterson (left) with 
New York University’s Chancellor Chase 


In announcing the names of the 
recipients, Dean G. ROWLAND COL- 
LINS said: 


“The School of Commerce, Ac- 
counts and Finance was founded in 
the spirit of enterprise. It was and 
is dedicated to the task of providing 
collegiate education for business ef- 
ficiency and social idealism. Busi- 
ness is the work of the world, hu- 
manity’s chiefest task. And in our 


opportunity for getting a job and 
moving ahead. A great deal of 
figure work and mechanical opera- 
tions exist in banking. There are 
creative administrative posts, too, 
in public relations, statistical analy- 
sis, personnel, the many other func- 
tions of a bank. And there are many 
more functions than you ever 
glimpse, just pressing your face 
against the customer’s side of a 
teller’s window. 

“As a beginner, you’d probably 


business economy there is an im- 
perative need for a close partner- 
ship between business leaders and 
professional business education. 

“What then could be more appro- 
priate to our Golden Anniversary 
than to pay tribute to our outstand- 
ing builders of American enterprise 
for their significant contributions 
to business efficiency and social 
idealism. We are privileged, indeed, 
to present such a notable list of 
Honorary Anniversary Doctors of 
Commercial Science.” 

The New York University School 
of Commerce was established in 
1900 largely through the efforts of 
three prominent business leaders: 
Colonel CHARLES EZRA SPRAGUE, 
president of Union Dime Savings 
Bank, New York; CHARLES WALDO 
HASKINS, co-founder of the account- 
ing firm of Haskins and Sells; and 
LEON BRUMMER, another leader in 
the accounting profession. 

The school, which began with 
seven courses, 14 instructors, and 
60 students, now offers 276 indi- 
vidual courses taught by a faculty 
of 300 members, and has a student 
body of nearly 10,000. 


start as a page, typist, stenogra- 
pher, clerk, or other trainee. Pro- 
motion would take you up to the 
more specialized positions within 
the bank’s various departments. 
And you might, some day, move to 
the ‘platform,’ that rarified area 
where the top executives sit.” 

The article points out the educa- 
tional opportunities in banking, par- 
ticularly the A.I.B. study program, 
and gives a good idea of what 
women are doing in finance. 


If you think all the untouchables 
live in India, try to borrow $10 
some time. 


As long as you are up to some- 
thing, you are never down. 


It’s not so bad for your wife to 
dream she is married to a million- 
naire as to wake up and think she is. 


She had a heart of gold, and her 
suitors found it expensive. 


Your wife doesn’t have to make 
you think as she does if she makes 
you do as she thinks. 


We now live twenty years longer 
than our grandparents, but no one 
knows exactly why. 
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Stockholders get 3 
from each Union Oil 
1949 sales dollar 


1, Out of every dollar paid in by Union 
Oil customers during 1949 the company 
made a profit of 814¢. 314¢ of this was put 
into expanded facilities to meet thegrow- 
ing demand for petroleum products in the 
West. 5¢ was paid out to the stockholders 
in dividends. Since these dividends were 
divided among 37,245 preferred and com- 
mon stockholders, the payments aver- 
aged $315 per stockholder. 


2. Out of every dollar paid in by Union 
Oil customers during 1949 the employees 
received 14¢ in wages, pensions and other 
employee benefits. Since these wages and 
benefits were divided among 7,316 em- 
ployees, they averaged about $4,700 per 
employee. 
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3. Out of every dollar paid in by Union 
Oil customers during 1949 the federal, 
state and local tax collectors got 1834 ¢*. 
So the tax collectors got almost 4 times 
as much money as the owners and 1 1/3 
times as much as the employees. 

*This figure represents taxes on all our products— 
fuel oils, asphalt, lube oil, greases and gasoline. 
When our customers buy gasoline, 31¢ of each dol- 
lar they spend goes to the tax collectors. 


\\ 


UNION OIL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
INCORPORATED IN CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 17, 1890 
This series, sponsored by the people of Union Oil Company, is dedicated toa 
discussion of how and why American business functions. We hope you’ll 


feel free to send in any suggestions or criticisms you have to offer. Write: The 
President, Union Oil Company, Union Oil Building, Los Angeles 17, Calif. 


4, “Cost of Doing Business and Expansion 
and Replacement of Facilities” includes 
following: 
Raw materials . 
Transportation. . ... . 
Supplies, power, exploration, 

selling expense, etc. 
Expansion and replacement 

of facilities . 

TOTAL 


2614¢ 
Tt 


144¢ 
Ye 


1334¢ 
624¢ 
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Effective Letters 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43) 


for your information (Omit), or 
you may be interested to 
know 
have for acknowledgment are (am) glad to answer 
(reply) (Better: omit, and start 


answering) 


enclosed please find enclosed is 


we enclose 
in lieu of instead of 
in place of 
in the amount of for 
in this connection about this 
(Or, omit) 
please be advised that (See “for your informa- 
tion’’) 
regarding, relative to about 
same (pronoun) it, them 
state say 
take this opportunity to are glad to 
(Or, omit) 


the undersigned, the 
writer I or we 
this will acknowledge thank you for 


under separate cover separately 
upon reviewing our 

records we find 
wish to (advise, say, 

notify, etc.) (Omit) 


The whole question raised by this list—what sort 
of expressions are best?—is clouded by certain mis- 
understandings. If you are interested in making the 
letters you write more effective, a brief discussion of 
some of these misunderstandings may be helpful. The 
road to more effective letters lies neither in rejecting 
outright all suggested changes in style, nor in auto- 
matically adopting them just because they are changes. 

Here, then, are some observations you can turn over 
in your mind. As a background for regular and thought- 
ful study of the letters you write and receive, they may 
give you guidance and insight in the far from simple 
matter of what style is best. 


"Style Is the Man" 


No more important, nor more obvious, statement 
about style was ever made. Yet we too often forget 
it, and discuss letter-writing style as if “the man’— 
the individual writer—didn’t count. Be sure, in evalu- 
ating your own letters and those of others, that you 
make proper allowance for the native bent of the 
writer. If, for instance, a man’s speech is naturally 
precise and inclined to be formal, it will be very diffi- 
cult for him to write casually and conversationally. If 
he uses “with regard to” and “in this connection” in 
speaking, he cannot very easily keep them out of his 
letters. When he tries to, some strain and stiffness 
are bound to result. 


What Is the Subject or Purpose of the Letter? 


This is an extremely important matter, which is too 
often overlooked. A short, semiroutine letter, involv- 
ing no very weighty question, certainly doesn’t justify 
much formality of expression. Very often a simple, 
conversational sentence or two will be suitable: 
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Thank you for notifying us of the change in your mail- 
ing address. We have corrected our records, and your 
monthly statement should reach you on the 4th, as 
usual. 


This sort of message gains nothing, and takes longer 
both to write and to read, if it is written in this style: 


This will acknowledge and thank you for your letter 
dated April 20, advising us that your new permanent 
address for mailing purposes is 52 Beech Street, 
Plainville, instead of 10 Maple Street, Hudson. We 
have taken appropriate steps to alter our records ac- 
cordingly. Please be assured that we will endeavor to 
forward your next monthly statement to the above- 
mentioned address no later than the 4th, as heretofore. 


On the other hand, the nature of certain correspon- 
dence requires some care, and even formality, in phras- 
ing. A complex estate-tax question, directed to an at- 
torney or consultant; a letter explaining technical 
difficulties met in collecting a draft; a reply to a credit- 
bureau inquiry—these are examples of many letters 
that often cannot be written in simple, everyday lan- 
guage. What is important to remember, however, is 
that simple, everyday language is best wherever it can 
be used without loss of clarity or accuracy. An ex- 
ample will illustrate this: 


Gentlemen: 

Under date of April 5, you communicated with our 
Main Street Branch by telephone, asking for further 
particulars with regard to an amount of $356.25 ap- 
pearing to your credit as of March 27, 1950. 

A review of our records discloses that this amount 
should not have been credited to your account. We 
have accordingly charged you today with the afore- 
said amount in reversal of the previous credit. 

We appreciate your calling this matter to our atten- 
tion and regret any inconvenience caused you in this 
connection. 


Now it is quite plain that a number of the expres- 
sions used in that letter are not simple, direct English. 
“Under date of,” “further particulars with regard to,” 
“a review of our records discloses,” “in reversal of,” 
“in this connection,” and possibly “calling this matter 
to our attention’ — these are formal or “bookish” 
phrases, rather than conversational. Let’s substitute 
other, simpler phrases and see if we lose clarity or 
accuracy : 


Gentlemen: 

On April 5 you phoned our Main Street Branch, ask- 
ing for the details of a credit of $356.25 to your ac- 
count March 27. 

We have traced this amount and find that it should 
not have been credited to you. In order to correct our 
records, we have charged your account $356.25. 


“Style is the man,” quotes Author de 

Mille. Our elderly gentleman at the left 

is dressed rather inappropriately, but so 

are letters that don’t fit the personality 
of the writer 
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Thank you for letting us know about this error. We 
hope it hasn’t given you too much trouble. 


Style Is a General Tendency 


A third point worth attention is the matter of pro- 
portion or regularity. It is not usually any single 
expression or word that is objectionable in itself; it is 
a whole series of them. In the letter just above, for 
example, you will see that if any three of the formal 
expressions used in the original were dropped, the re- 
maining two would not be nearly so troublesome. 

Effective letter-writing style is simply a general 
tendency to use direct, simple language: it is never 
totally free from occasional phrases that, in themselves, 
could be called formal or stilted. 

It is important to bear this in mind as you discuss 
the style of business letters or work toward making 
your own style more effective. Many of the phrases 
often attacked as old-fashioned, stilted, or overformal 
are bad only because they so often appear alongside 
each other. Separately, they may be effective—dig- 
nified, precise, or emphatic. But when they are used 
in heavy proportion, they lose their effectiveness by 
drawing attention to themselves instead of to the mes- 
sage. Any style that does that is ineffective, whether it 
is too formal or too racy. That is why your aim should 
always be directness and simplicity in word and phrase. 


There Are No "Rules of Style" to Follow 


Much of the misunderstanding that surrounds dis- 
cussions of how letters should be written results from 
the notion that certain expressions are “wrong” and 
others “right.’”’ This is true enough of straight gram- 
matical matters, of course; but bankers generally don’t 
make mistakes in grammar. It is certainly not true 
when the question is one of style. 

The choice of a phrase, or a type of sentence, is up 
to the judgment, good sense, and taste of the writer. 
Neither he nor anyone else can find “rules” to tell him 
positively that he must, or must not, use the expression 
he has in mind. 

What this means to your letter-improvement efforts 
can be illustrated by going back to the pictures of out- 
standing modern bank designs. You'll notice that none 
of the banks has used flashing, multicolored neon signs 
to point out their safe-deposit vaults. (But some of 
them are using large mural paintings, undoubtedly full 
of color.) Again, the tellers’ counters shown are not 
enclosed in grillwork cages; yet several of them have 
grilled rails or windows up to shoulder-height. 

Now clearly, there is no “rule” against flashing neon 
signs, and no “rule” requiring paintings on the wails, 
or rails on the counter tops. The good sense and judg- 
ment of the men who planned these interiors, guided 
by professional decorators and architects, simply re- 
jected one thing and adopted another. The result, in 
every case, is a strikingly effective and modern design, 
simple and spacious. The light is even and clear, the 
floor uncluttered; everything suggests direct, face-to- 
face contact, hospitality, and ready service for the 
customer. 

This is exactly the effect your letters should convey. 
By studying various styles, and perhaps seeking pro- 
fessional guidance on certain points, you can develop 
a style that will avoid both “neon-sign” language on 
the one hand and too much grillwork on the other. 
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HERE’S YOUR 
TRUST DEPARTMENT 
MARKET 


Probate court records indicate 
that more than 80% of the 
people who leave more than 
$25,000 do not name a cor- 
porate fiduciary in any ca- 
pacity. 


That means the average 
market for trust department 
service is 80% unsold. 


Your market is wide open. 
Purse-Planned Trust Promotion 
is a time-proven, up-to-the- 
minute method of securing 
business for Trust Depart- 
ments. Your request for in- 
formation involves no obliga- 
tion. Write today. 


THE PURSE COMPANY 


1898-1950 


Weadguanters for Trust Advertising 


CHATTANOOGA 2, TENNESSEE 
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Government Bonds: 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 77) 


the longest category had fallen to 
29 percent. 

Then for about six months saies 
of the longer issues were discontin- 
ued with practically no change in 
the make up of the portfolio or its 
size. Since the turn of the year sales 
of bonds have been resumed and 
supplied on a slowly declining mar- 
ket with the result that the matur- 
ity percentages on March 22 were 
as shown in the first column of the 
above table—a balanced position 
from which the Open Market Com- 
mittee can readily move either way 
in order to counter any sudden 
either bullish or bearish change in 
market psychology. 

A little study of the above table 
leads to a conclusion that the will- 
ingness and ability of the Federal 
Reserve authorities to counter and 
absorb the effects of the perhaps 
somewhat wayward shifts in market 
temperament have greatly reduced 
the changes in market prices which 
might otherwise have occurred. 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
Fins mn World ide Banking 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. 


67 Branches throughout Greater New York * 52 Overseas Branches 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Other Securities 


Securities offered publicly in the first quarter totaled $2,006,583,- 
000, which was more than for any other similar period since 1929. 
Bonds accounted for $1,845,143,000, while stock issues were $161,- 
440,000. This compares with $1,059,335,000 and $70,412,000, re- 
spectively, in the first quarter of 1949. The bond figure was the 
highest in 25 years and more than half of the new obligations were 
issued by states and municipalities. 

A large part of the state and municipal financing was for vet- 
erans’ bonus bonds which brought the total for this group to $1,- 
014,456,000, a record for more than 20 years. 

Bond financing for public utilities aggregated $442,545,000 in 
the first three months, against $290,150,000 in the first quarter 
of last year. Nearly half of this year’s figure, however, was repre- 
sented by a $200-million American Telephone and Telegraph 
debenture issue, bearing 234 percent interest. 

Bond financing by industry totaled only $24,250,000 in the first 
quarter, compared with $73,500,000 in the first three months of 
1949. Railroad bond issues declined also, aggregating $161,192,- 
000, against $191,838,000. 

Better condition of the equity markets plus high industrial 
activity following settlement of the coal strike are partly respon- 
sible for the better showing this year. While the trend of earnings 
is not regarded as too encouraging, dividend payments are better 
than expected, owing in part to smaller capital expenditures by 
industry. This leaves more funds for distribution than in previous 
years when plant improvement programs were in progress. 


1950 is 
a TRAVELING year.. 
a big year for 


and the banks that sell them! 


1950 will be an outstanding year for travel. More money 
will be spent for vacations, cruises, Holy Year pilgrimages, 
and business trips. 

Protect your customers’ travel funds by selling them 
National City Bank Travelers Checks ..the international 
travel currency that is accepted like cash everywhere, and 
fully refunded if lost or stolen. 

A builder of good-will and profits too—you retain the 
full selling commission, % of 1% on checks sold. 
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“The A UJ 0) R A P H Electronic Soundwriter 


provides quiet efficiency 
.with ‘push-button convenience’ !”’ 


Durlin gton Mills 


uring the Life of America” 


RIBBON DIVISION 


@ Office efficiency is a “must” in 
the manifold operations of Burlington 
Mills Corporation, topflight textile 
manufacturer. In the offices of the Rib- 
bon Division, AUDOGRAPH contributes 
importantly to their system for getting 
things done. 

“We have used aupocraPH for han- 
dling our routine correspondence for 
some time now,” says Mr. Walter 
Conley, Sales Manager of the Ribbon 
Division of Burlington Mills, “and 
we like the quiet efficiency it pro- 
vides with complete convenience to 
the user.” The same benefits apply to 
the transcribing secretary . .. effi- 
ciency and convenience. 

AUDOGRAPH versatility is yet another 
benefit. “Because it is lightweight and 
portable,” says Mr. Conley, “salesmen 
use it to record results of their calls— 
while facts are fresh in their minds, 
mailing the discs to the home office for 
transcription. And we use it for record- 
ing the minutes of sales meetings with 
the same time-saving, ‘push-button 
convenience’!” 

Your business, too—no matter what 
size—can profit by AuDOGRAPH benefits. 
Write today for details on how aupo- 
GRAPH can increase your personal 
efficiency. Just send the coupon. 

Made by The Gray Manufacturing 
Company—established in 1891—orig- 


inators of the Telephone Pay Station. ELECTRONIC 


SOUNDWRITER 


THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 
AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 principal 
cities of the U.S. See your Classified Telephone 
Directory. Canada: Northern Electric Company, Ltd., 
sole authorized agents for the Dominion. Overseas: 
Westrex Corporation (export affiliate of Western 
Electric Company) in 53 foreign countries, 
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15th G.S.B. Birthday Session 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 48) 


to the varied problems and policies that 
confront and must be handled by the 
management of the bank. 


Faculty: 

James E. Baum, deputy manager, 
A.B.A., in charge of Insurance and Pro- 
tective Department, New York City. 

Herbert A. Berghof, cashier, The 
Irvington National Bank, Irvington, 
New Jersey. 

A. G. Brown, deputy manager, A.B.A., 
and director-of the Agricultural Com- 
mission. 

Thomas F. Glavey, assistant cashier, 
The Chase National Bank, New York. 

Joseph E. Morris, vice-president in 
charge of the investment department, 


upon American Security & 
Trust Co. in banking and 


trust matters achieves com- 
plete satisfaction for those re- 
quiring thorough correspond- 
ent services. 


City Bank Farmers Trust Company, 
New York City. 

Oliver S. Powell, first vice-president 
of the Federal Reserve Bank, Minne- 
apolis. 

Richard Rapport, commissioner, Con- 
necticut State Banking Department, 
Hartford. 

Gilbert T. Stephenson, member, board 
of directors, Equitable Trust Company, 
and director of trust research, The 
Graduate School of Banking, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 

Brantley Watson, vice-president, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, Richmond, Virginia. 


Special Lecturers: 


W. F. Crick, economist, Midland 


A Leading Institution in the Nation’s Capital 


, Security & TRUST COMPANY 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


INVESTORS MUTUAL — 
INVESTORS SELECTIVE FUND 
INVESTORS STOCK FUND 


Prospectus on request from Principal Underwriter 


INVESTORS 
DIVERSIFIED SERVICES 


ESTABLISHED 1894 AS INVESTORS SYNDICATE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
DANIEL W. BELL, President 


Bank, Ltd., and chairman of a technical 
committee of the British Treasury, Lon- 
don, England. 

Norris O. Johnson, assistant vice- 
president, The National City Bank, 
New York City. 

Melvin C. Miller, deputy manager, 
A.B.A. 

Frederic A. Potts, president, 
Philadelphia National Bank. 

Harold V. Roelse, vice-president, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, New York City. 

Richard W. Trefz, president, The 
Beatrice State Bank, Beatrice, Ne- 
braska. 


The 


INVESTMENTS 


The purpose of this course is to de- 
velop the capacity for judgment in the 
management of investments. It deals 
with the characteristics of various se- 
curities, including their soundness, qual- 
ity, appropriateness to the account, and 
value, as well as factors of supply and 
demand which influence market prices. 
It also deals with various classes of in- 
vestors, institutional and individual. 
Economic conditions, legal background, 
customs and theories which are impor- 
tant influences in corporate financial 
policy and institutional investment pol- 
icy are also examined. 


Faculty: 

Eugene E. Agger, professor of eco- 
nomics and director of the bureau of 
economic and business research, Rut- 
gers University, New Brunswick. 

Karl R. Bopp, vice-president, Federal 
Reserve Bank, Philadelphia. 

Falkner C. Broach, vice-president, 

National Bank of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. 
Robert Coltman, vice-president in 
charge of the investment department, 
Provident Trust Company, Philadel- 
phia. 

T. J. Herbert, vice-president, Ameri- 
can National Bank and Trust Company, 
Chicago. 

John §S. Linen, vice-president, The 
Chase National Bank, New York City. 

Murray Olyphant, vice-president, 
Bondex, Inc.; formerly assistant vice- 
president, Chemical Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, New York City. 

Paul I. Wren, vice-president, 
Colony Trust Company, Boston. 


Special Lecturer: 

Robert H. Daniel, vice-president, 
First National Exchange Bank, Roan- 
oke, Virginia. 


Old 


SAVINGS MANAGEMENT AND 
REAL Estate FINANCING 
The Promotion and Management 
of Savings; Making and Servicing 
Mortgage Loans; Other Types of 
Investment for Savings 
The purpose of the course is to ex- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 110) 
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Commercial Banking Department Bond Department 


50 services for you... 


through these four major departments 


s correspondent for more than 700 banks, The Northern 
Trust Company provides a thorough and highly person- 
alized service to its banker customers. 

Fifty distinct services are offered to you, your customers 
and employees through our Commercial Banking, Bond, 
Trust, Foreign, and other departments. 

Complete modern facilities and an understanding staff 
speed all transactions. Every item is cleared the day it arrives 
—and dispatched by the fastest means to reach collection 
agents anywhere in the U.S. the following day. 

For over 60 years this bank, one of Chicago’s oldest and 
largest, has enjoyed close, personal relationships with its 
correspondents. Your bank can benefit from a connection here. 


Send for “‘50 Suggested Services for Correspondent Banks.”’ 


The Northern Trust Company 


$0 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE @ 15 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 108) 
amine the problems involved in both 
Savings Management and Real Estate 
Financing. Specifically, attention will 
be given to management and operating 
policies and programs designed to pro- 
mote savings directly and indirectly. 
(Savings Management and Real Estate 
Financing II will be given at the 1951 
session and Savings Management and 
Real Estate Financing III at the 1952 
resident session.) 


Faculty: 

*Clyde S. Casady, executive vice- 
president, Savings Banks Life Insur- 
ance Council, Boston. 

J. R. Dunkerley, deputy manager, 
A.B.A., and secretary, Savings Division. 

Ernest M. Fisher, professor of urban 
land economics, Graduate School of 
Business, Columbia University, New 
York City. 

Neil G. Greensides, supervising ex- 
aminer, Second Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance District, New York City. 

*Robert F. Marchant, treasurer, The 
Bank for Savings, New York City. 

Rowland R. McElvare, senior execu- 
tive vice-president and trustee, The 
Bank for Savings, New York City. 

John I. Millet, president, The Troy 
Savings Bank, Troy, New York. 

*Russell D. Niles, professor and dean, 
School of Law, New York University, 
New York City. 


*George O. Nodyne, vice-president 
and director of staff relations, East 
River Savings Bank, New York City. 

Earl B. Schwulst, president and 
trustee, Bowery Savings Bank, New 
York City. 

*Donald B. Woodward, second vice- 
president, The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, New York City. 

James W. Wooster, Jr., investment 
consultant, The Commonwealth Fund, 
New York City. 


Special Lecturer: 

Howard B. Smith, treasurer, Middle- 
town Savings Bank, Middletown, Con- 
necticut. 


*Not lecturing in 1950. 


TRUSTS 


Business, Legal, and Taxation 
Aspects 


This course is given in three parts, 
one part each year for three years. It is 
arranged so as to give experienced trust 
men an opportunity to consider, from 
the standpoint of practical administra- 
tion, representative aspects of the trust 
business, of trust law, and of trust in- 
vestments. 


Faculty: 

A. James Casner, professor of law, 
Law School of Harvard University, 
Cambridge. 

Louis S. Headley, president and di- 


NOT JUST ANOTHER FOUNTAIN PEN... 


Changepoint 


| 
| 


rector, First Trust Company of Saint 
Paul. 

Austin W. Scott, professor of law, 
Law School of Harvard University, 
Cambridge. 

*Mayo A. Shattuck, member, firm of 
Haussermann, Davison and Shattuck, 
Boston. 

Gilbert T. Stephenson, director of 
trust research, G.S.B. 

*Joseph W. White, vice-president, 
Mercantile-Commerce Bank and Trust 
Company, St. Louis. 


* Not lecturing in 1950. 


REQUIRED COURSES 
Economics 
The Current Economie Scene 


Postwar readjustments still being a 
dominant factor in the shaping of eco- 
nomic and banking policies, discussions 
center around dislocations caused by the 
war and its aftermath. The problems 
of economic and financial readjustments 
are examined. 


Faculty: 

R. S. Alexander, associate professor 
of marketing, School of Business, 
Columbia University. 

Willard E. Atkins, chairman of the 
department and professor of economics, 
Washington Square College, N. Y. U. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 112) 


Feed Barrel (Transparent) 


Barrel Cap 


Clip Cap 


Filling Unit 


Rater a Kerr CHANGEPOINT Fountain Pen. As “Changepoint” implies, the 
points are easily changed—also the filling unit is renewable. In fact, all parts are 
easily replaceable by the user. Kerr CHANGEPOINT Fountain Pens were designed 
to withstand harsh service in banks, business and industry. They were the first to 
be introduced with chain attached for bank check counter service, and they are 
still the most widely used by banks. 


WE supply perpetual calendars in bronze, chrome or aluminum and Kerr 
CHANGEPOINT Fountain Pens for better customer service. 


Write for illustrations and prices 


W. K. KERR PEN COMPANY 


TULSA 14, OKLAHOMA 
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HROUGH an underground passage 

leading from Mount Clare to the 
Patapsco River, women and children sought 
refuge on ships when Baltimore was men- 
aced by approaching Indians after Brad- 
dock’s defeat in 1755. This passage and the 
room into which it opened are now boarded 
up, but otherwise Mount Clare appears 
much as it did in the 18th century. It is 
the only Colonial house within the city lim- 
its of Baltimore that has survived fire and 
commercial or suburban development. Bal- 
timore’s Park Board, present owner of the 
property, is responsible for its careful re- 
habilitation. To the Maryland Society of 
the Colonial Dames of America, which 
leases the house, belongs credit for restoring 
its authentic furnishings. 

Many articles now in Mount Clare orig- 
inally belonged to Charles Carroll, known 
by his own wish as the Barrister “because 
there are so many of my name in this town.” 
The house was built in 1754 by his father, 
Dr. Charles Carroll, Chyrurgeon, as he 
styled himself, a native of Ireland who set- 
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COLONIAL HOUSE IN BALTIMORE 


Af unt lare 


tled in Annapolis and acquired Mount 
Clare as a country home and base for ship- 
building operations. Though the Barrister 
was educated in England, Dr. Carroll re- 
minded him to “Fix your Eye for future Life 
in Maryland,” and here he returned after 
his father’s death in 1755. 

Like his father, the Barrister took an ac- 
tive part in local affairs but he rose to even 
greater prominence. Despite his grief at 
breaking with England, he threw himself 
wholeheartedly into the Colonial cause. As 
one of Maryland’s “seven most distin- 
guished patriots,” he lent his facile pen to 
writing important documents, including the 
state’s Declaration of Rights, and 
held many high offices. According 
to family legend, he was not among 
the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence only because he was 


Charles Carroll, Barrister 


French furniture in drawing room was imported by Carroll 


river. In the hallway of the home hangs an 
oil painting of two other distinguished visi- 
tors, Generals Washington and Lafayette, 
pictured with the Barrister on the broad 
lawn which once stretched before the house. 

The Barrister’s wife was the former Mar- 
garet Tilghman, “a young lady of great 
Merit, Beauty and Fortune.” As their only 
children were twins who died in infancy, 
he left Mount Clare to James Maccubbin, 
his sister’s son, with the proviso that he 
adopt the Carroll name. The young man 
complied and for many years the property 
remained in the family’s possession. 

The Home, through its agents and brokers, is 


America’s leading insurance protector of Amer- 
ican bomes and the bomes of American industry. 


THE HOME 


incapacitated by an attack of gout. 

After being entertained at Mount 
Clare John Adams commented most 
appreciatively on the beautiful ter- 
races which still lead down to the 


Company 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE AUTOMOBILE MARINE 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
Copyright 1950, The Home Insurance Company 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 110) 

James Burnham, member, department 
of philosophy, New York University. 

Edison H. Cramer, chief, division of 
research and statistics, Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, Washington, 
B.C. 

A. Anton Friedrich, professor of eco- 
nomics, Washington Square College, 
New York University. 

William A. Irwin, economist, A.B.A. 

Montfort Jones, professor of finance, 
University of Pittsburgh, and director, 
Pittsburgh Branch, Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland. 


Special Lecturers: 
David McCord Wright, professor of 


Things 


years of cor 


economics, The University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville. 

Eugene C. Zorn, Jr., secretary, Re- 
search Council and Commerce and 
Marine Commission, A.B.A. 


BANKING AND GOVERNMENT 

This course is designed to set forth: 
first, the nature and extent of the 
changes in our conception of govern- 
ment; second, the methods and pro- 
cedures whereby these changes are 
brought about; and, finally, the ways 
and means through which we can adjust 
ourselves to, or oppose, these changes. 


Faculty: 
Harold Stonier, executive manager, 


We've Learned Many 


in 60 Years eee 


banking T& 


A 


letter will receive 


A.B.A., and director, Graduate School, 
A. L. M. Wiggins, chairman of the 
board, Atlantic Coast Line and Louis- 
ville and Nashville railroads; chairman, 
Bank of Hartsville, South Carolina. 


Special Lecturers: 
Leroy Lewis, national educational! di- 
rector, American Institute of Banking. 
Robert G. Taylor, assistant to econ- 
omist and secretary, Advisory Commit- 
tee on Special Activities, A.B.A. 


PERSONNEL AND PusBLic RELATIONS 


Faculty: 

William H. Neal, senior vice-presi- 
dent, Wachovia Bank: and Trust Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 

William Powers, deputy manager, 
A.B.A.; director of Customer and Per- 
sonnel Relations; and G.S.B. registrar. 


Special Lecturers: 

Lester Gibson, deputy manager, and 
director, News Bureau, A.B.A. 

John B. Mack, Jr., deputy manager, 
A.B.A.; manager, Advertising Depart- 
ment; and director, Public Relations. 


ORIENTATION 


A series of introductory lectures spe- 
cifically designed to enable new students 
to orient themselves to the atmosphere 
and to the educational techniques. 


Faculty: 
William A. Irwin, A.B.A. economist. 
Melville M. Parker, cashier, First 
National Bank, Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 
Harold E. Zarker, vice-president, The 
First Bank and Trust Company, Perth 
Amboy, New Jersey. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY SPEAKERS 


T. V. Smith 
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THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


d STATEMENT OF CONDITION, MARCH 31, 1950 

RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks . . . . . . . . $1,200,710,221.24 
U. S. Government Obligations. . . . . . «. 1,655,931,638.17 
- State and Municipal Securities. . . . . .. 171,728,672.20 
Mortgages . © © © © © 32,734,062.73 
Accrued Interest Receivable . . .... . 10,523,711.75 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability . . . . . . 16,593,906.63 
Banking Houses . . . © © © © « 29,237,975.25 
LIABILITIES 

Dividend Payable May 11,1950 . .... . 2,960,000.00 
Reserves—Taxes and Expemses . .... 14,513,444.14 
Acceptances Outstanding . . « 21,470,965.60 
Less: In Portfelie . «© © © © © 4,184,261.42 


Capital Funds: 
Capital Stock. . . . $111,000,000.00 


(7,400,000 Shares-$15 Par) 
Surplus . . . « 189,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . . . . 47,711,641.41 


347,711,641.41 
$4,633,437,698.25 


United States Government and other securities carried at $324,271,292.00 were pledged 
to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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“KNOW-HOW” comes from Experience 


CHECKING ACCOUNT SERVICE PLAN 
Offers your bank BOTH! 


ThriftiCheck offers both—pocket checks AND standard layout deposit 
tickets imprinted at-your-bank immediately! 

ThriftiC heck offers both—ready customer acceptance AND the simplest 
internal operating procedure! 

ThriftiCheck offers both—a good-will builder AND a _ profitable 
department! 

ThriftitCheck, exclusive in your community, offers ALL you require 
because you benefit from the “KNOW-HOW” and EXPERIENCE 
resulting from hundreds of currently successful installations! 

A continuous supply of quality operating and promotional material, 
plus installation including the sensational new, space-saving THRIFTI- 
Matic check imprinter,* is offered without a penny of investment by you! 


Werinvite your inquiry. Let us show you what ThriftiCheck has accom- 
plished for banks which converted from other Plans. Simply clip this 
advertisement to your letterhead and sign your name and title. You'll 
hear from us promptly, whether you're interested in the complete 


ThriftiCheck Plan or in the Modified ThriftiCheck Plan for Small 


Communities. 


*Delivery of TurirtiMatics to present client banks 


will be completed by the time all supplies can 
be assembled for new ThriftiCheck installations. 


BANKERS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


31 Nassau Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


© 


REPLACEMENT 
RESERVES 


Management should 
' know the excess of re- 
placement cost over 
original cest of its plant 
facilities — a realistic 
approach to measuring 
“earnings after provision 
for replacements”. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 
Company 


Over Fifty Years of Service 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Rector 2-7580 


SPEED UP 
COIN 
cou 


‘STEEL- stRONG 


| TUBULAR 
WRAPPER 
IS PUSHED 
UP FROM 
BOTTOM 


Saves time and speeds up counting of pennies, 
nickels, dimes, quarters, and halves. Just push 
tubular wrapper up inside of Bakelite stem, 
holding bottom closed with finger. Count 
coins into hopper. Pull wrapper from bottom 
and crimp ends. In five sizes. 


SET OF 5 SIZES 


The C. L. DOWNEY Company 


HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 


Worlds Largest Mfrs. of Wranners 


Your Taxes 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 55) 


taxpayers who hold broader taxable 
powers under pre-1942 instruments 
the right to narrow them without 
tax to the type which may be exer- 
cised tax-free. 

This concession has somewhat ap- 
peased the dissenters. Some tax- 
payers have prepared documents 
narrowing their broad powers. They 
propose to deliver the documents 
within the time allowed by law (i.e. 
the period of suspension) but have 
held up final delivery pending deter- 
mination by Congress of the fate 
of the Bar Association’s proposals. 
Other taxpayers have finally de- 
livered such documents or full re- 
leases of their powers. Of course, 
there are those who have decided 
that the broader control given them 
by taxable powers is important. 
They are retaining such powers, let 
the taxes fall where they may. 


Alert Sounded 


But the alert is now sounded. It 
is entirely possible that the views 
of the Treasury Department may 
prevail. If so, June 30, 1950, the 
date established at present as the 
end of the grace period, is not many 
days away. Will the curtain then 
be rung down on tax-free release 
or modification of pre-1942 powers? 
Taxpayers and trustees must be pre- 
pared for that event and ready to 
complete delivery of all releases in 
accordance with the forms and 
methods provided by local law and 
statute. Such statutes, some re- 
cently enacted, must be studied 
carefully to learn whether their re- 
quirements as to delivery are satis- 
fied. Persons to receive delivery 
must be selected and receipts and 
proofs of delivery executed and 
filed. Where decisions have been 
postponed by taxpayers they must 
be finalized. In this connection, it 
will be well to reexamine cases 
where the holders of powers were 
thought to be under a disability to 
deliver releases (whether infancy 
or other disability) to ascertain 
whether the disability remains. 


Points to Be Noted 


On the other hand, the Bar Asso- 
ciation’s proposal may prove more 
acceptable to the lawmakers. Should 
they decide that pre-1942 powers 
are to be treated in accordance with 
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the old law, the following points 
may be noted: 

(1) The exercise of unrestricted 
powers should be avoided. Even un- 
der the pre-1942 law, under some 
circumstances, the exercise of such 
unrestricted powers attracts a tax. 
(See Helvering v. Grinnell, 294 U.S. 
153 and Rogers v. Helvering, 320 
U.S. 410). 

(2) Many persons who delivered 
releases of pre-1942 powers or modi- 


f fied them will be anxious to revoke 
' their actions. However, trustees 
, should not assume that such revo- 
, cation is a matter merely between 
F the releaser and the trustee. Prob- 
‘ ably the original grantor of the 
trust property named contingent 
q beneficiaries to take the property 
‘ in default of exercise of the power 
of appointment. If the holder of 
d the power has released or modified 
a his power, his action has confirmed 
. the trust property (to a greater or 
t less extent) in such parties. Their 
a rights must be considered, especi- 
ally if they are infants. Revocation 
of releases may be illegal under 
it local laws and acting on an assump- 
8 tion of legality may result in dam- 
y age suits. 
1€ (3) Any plan to revoke releases 
1e or modifications of powers must also 
ly take into account local estate tax 
n laws which may have been amended 
se to conform with the 1942 changes 
3? in the Internal Revenue Code. Un- 
e- less such local regulations are now 
to revised, it could be unwise to revoke 
in the releases. 
ad (4) Because death or disability 
nd may at any moment close out the 
e- possibility of revoking releases, the 
od study of the local laws and statutes 
e- bearing on the situation and the de- 
is- cision on the course to be pursued 
x must be undertaken promptly. 
n 
nd Time Running Out? 
en No matter which of the antago- 
ist nists, the Treasury or the Bar Asso- 
it ciation, gains the palm, time may 
3e8 be running out. Taxpayers should 
ore act as soon as possible after Con- 
to gress moves, All in all, bearing in 
cy mind that, in addition to the prob- 
ain lems mentioned above relating to 
the ordinary powers of appoint- 
ment, the end of 1950 is the time 
settled by Sections 6 and 8 of the 
S0- Technical Changes Act for the tax- 
ore free releases of other special types 
wuld of powers and rights, it looks as 
ers if taxpayers and trustees will have 
yith some moments of preoccupation. 
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ALL-YEAR VACATIONLAND: Southern California attracts to its 
scenic playgrounds out-of-state tourists who spend an average of 
$432,000,000 annually. Through 129 Offices and Branches, 
Security-First National is banker-host to thousands of these visitors. 


SECURITY-FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF LOS ANGELES 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


MARCH 31, 1950 
RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks.......... $ 277,853,480.03 
U. S. Government 

Securities ........ $964,425,451.57 
State and Municipal 

43,014,938.78 
Other Bonds and 

12,255,372.05 1,019,695,762.40 
5,343,081.32 


Customers’ Liability under Acceptances 


102,876.07 

LIABILITIES 
$ 30,000,000.00 
Te 30,000,000.00 


Undivided Profits ... 28,000,000.00 $ 88,000,000.00 
Reserves for Contingencies, Interest, 


Interest Collected—Unearned ........ 2,636,380.03 
Acceptances and Letters of Credit 

Deposits—Time ..... $627,597,021.99 

—Demand .. 938,691,785.54 1,566,288,807.53 
$1,678,663,526.01 


Securities carried at $132,034,932.13 are pledged to secure trust funds 
and U. S. Government, State and other Public Moneys, and for other 
purposes as required or permitted by law. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


George M. Wallace, Chairman 
James E. Shelton, President 

Elmo H. Conley Robert E. Gross Fred B. Ortman 
L. W. Craig Ralph B. Lloyd John J. Pike 
Shannon Crandall Maynard McFie Chester A. Rude 
Thomas A. J. Dockweiler William B. Munro Edward R. Valentine 
Gabriel C. Duque Gurney E. Newlin C. T. Wienke 
James B. Gist John O'Melveny Dr. John C. Wilson 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Bank Earnings and Service Charges 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


would lower the high rates of in- 
terest formerly charged the bor- 
rower and assess the non-borrower 
and especially the very active busi- 
nessman in relation to the service 
rendered them. The farmer-bor- 
rowers thought it was grand, but 
some of the businessmen soon for- 
got their former banking troubles 
and bankless days, and, incensed 
over my institution of “penalties for 


their doing business,” decided to air 
their troubles at the next Commer- 
cial Club meeting. My unexpected 
appearance must have influenced the 
agenda, for no mention was made 
of the service charge matter. A 
neighboring bank ran half page ads 
soliciting business and pojnting out 
subtlety its absence of service 
charges. I lost a few customers to 
it, but when it failed to reopen after 
the 1933 banking holiday there was 
no further mention of it. I speak of 


ew. Hampshire 


eum. originally settled in 1750, 


was named after Sir Benjamin Keene, an English diplomat 
in high repute at that time. Indian raids 
stunted the early growth of the city, but 
the completion of the Boston and Maine 
Railroad in 1849 gave impetus to its de- 


velopment. Today it is a city of privately 


owned one family homes whose Main 
Street claims to be the widest street in the world, being 172 
feet from curb to curb at the broadest point. Manufactured 
articles which include chairs, woolen goods, 
pottery, silver polish, glass, and golf tees 
represent an income of fourteen million 
dollars annually. Residents of this city 
have always been interested in education: 
in 1770, the Trustees of Dartmouth Col- 
lege held their first meeting at Wyman Tavern; in 1814, 
the first New Hampshire seminary for 
young ladies was opened; today it is the 
home of the largest normal school in 
New England. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Incorporated 1869 


MANCHESTER, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


PORTSMOUTH, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


these background experiences only 
to show that the study of service 
charges, which has received so much 
attention from the American Bank- 
ers Association, is not merely a 
routine exercise to keep the staff 
fit and in trim, but is of the utmost 
importance to the nation’s banks, 
The year 1933 brought other im- 
portant changes in addition to the 
banking holiday. One of the more 
important of these is credit, at sub- 
sidized rates, by governmental 
agencies. Every loan made by non- 
banking, governmental or quasi- 
governmental agencies reduces the 
earning power of our banks. Oper- 
ating expenses started to climb in 
accordance with the advancement of 
wage-hour provisions. 

Deficit spending was beginning to 
make itself felt in growing bank 
deposits and reduced borrowings. 
Agricultural price supports sharply 
reduced farmer borrowings at 5 per- 
cent, 6 percent or 7 percent and 
substituted 114 percent Government- 
guaranteed paper. The overall cost 
involved in the acquisition and final 
collection of these loans was as 
much or more than in the instances 
of our direct loans, but the income 
dropped to a fraction. 

Bankers were beginning to realize 
that ways and means would have 
to be found to produce income 
enough to meet expenses and pro- 
vide additions to capital structures. 
The Government bond market, in 
contrast to World War I’s Liberty 
Bonds of 414 percent, offers a 
meager fraction of its former yield, 
and returns on real estate loans 
have shrunk likewise. Competition 
is growing keener, not only between 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 118) 


“Let’s toss a coin, dear, to see who gets 
a new coat—me or the house.” 
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THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL, INC. 


A non-profit organization representing all phases of adver- 
tising dedicated to the use of advertising in public service. 


May 1950 


25 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


it wasnt even. 
here Rhis morning 


Now, w-a-i- inute! That’s going a little too far. Maybe we 
do perform strial miracles in this America of ours, 
gotten around to putting up skyscrapers in 
ay —not yet anyhow. But we're doing things 
aculous as that. 


, radios, television sets, washing machines and so 
wonderful things are pouring off our production 
thousands —daily. 


ore in the history of the world have so many 
ing, time-saving, miracle-working devices been 
the comfort and convenience of any people. 


we do it? Easy! 


it simply by a unique combination of qualities that make 
ation the most productive of any country 
rth. We do it with a system built on our solid faith 
belief in the dignity of the individual. 


haven’t reached a state of perfection yet. We probably 
er shall. But we’ve been getting better and better and 
tter all the time. While we’ve been making all of these 
onderful things, we’ve been working progressively shorter 
ours, earning more money, living better and decreasing the 
cost of production so that prices can go down. 


Our American system is the best, the most thrilling, ever devised. 
With even better teamwork, the future is unlimited. If you want 
to help make that future, join with The Advertising Council 

in explaining the American economic system to your employees. 


Order copies of the booklet “The Miracle of America” which 
explains clearly and simply how a still better living can be had 
for all if we all work together. See that each of your 

employees receives one of these copies. 


Let’s show the world what Americans 
can do when they really éry. 


WANT TO HELP? 
MAIL THIS 


The Advertising Council, Inc. Dept. B 
25 West 45th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me prices on _.__§§=___ copies of “The Miracle 
America”, so that each of my employees may receive one. 


Name. 
Company. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 116) 


the banks, but through numerous 
other sources that have since entered 
the lending field. More and more 
do banks emphasize their services, 
beaming their appeals to the broad- 
est number of our people. Banks 
became public relations conscious. 
Bank advertising started to shed its 
former stiff-collared dignity and be- 
came warm, down to earth, neigh- 
borly. Bank interiors and, of late, 
exteriors reflect a similar change. 
Cold and forbidding looking fixtures 
have been replaced by low counters 


allowing a personal contact. Lobby 
traffic started to increase and, in- 
stead of service charges proving a 
“penalty” assessed against patrons 
of lesser means, banks discovered 
that the institution of bank mer- 
chandising through reasonable price 


- tags brought in countless new faces 


who heretofore had believed the 
banks disinterested in them. The 
American public has accepted ser- 
vice charges with the same spirit it 
expects to pay for the use of tele- 
phone, mail or any other service. 
The acceptance by the public of 
bank services supported by reason- 


THE BALTIMORE AND OHIO 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


SUMMARY OF 1949 ANNUAL REPORT 


INCOME: 


From transportation 
passengers, mail, 


of freight, 
express, etc. 


From other sources—interest, divi- 
dends, rents, etc. 


Total Income .............. 


EXPENDITURES: 


Payrolls, 


materials, fuel, services 


Interest, rents and miscellaneous 
services 


Total Expenditures .......... 


NET INCOME: 


For improvements, sinking funds, 
and other purposes 


$356,905,827 


Year 


Comparison 
1949 


with 1948 


$356,708,017 $43,482,430 


7,067,637 537,820 
$42,944,610 


$321,895,524 $33,301,182 


35.010.303 5,645,040 


$27,656,142 


$6,869,827 D $15,288,468 


Due principally to work stoppages in the coal and steel industries, 
freight revenues were $39,728,935 less in 1949 than in 1948. Passenger 


revenues were $2,670,298 less. 


The 40-hour week established for certain classes of employees Septem- 
ber 1, 1949, and the increase in rates of pay, both recommended by the 
Presidential Emergency Board, were largely responsible for the high level 


of operating expenses in 1949. 


The return on the net investment of the Company in property devoted 
to public transportation in 1949 was 2.77%, or 1.53 points less than the 


4.3%, in 1948. 


During 


1949, outstanding System interest-bearing debt, including 


equipment trusts, was further reduced $15,041,414. 


A dividend of $1.00 per share on Preferred Stock was declared Decem- 
ber 21, 1949, and paid January 25, 1950, to stockholders of record Janu- 


ary 3, 1950. 


R. B. WHITE, President 


able charges is borne out by a re- 
cent survey of the Country Bank 
Operations Commission of the 
American Bankers Association, in 
which 2,406 banks, each with assets 
less than $7,500,000, took part. (See 
April BANKING, pages 36-39.) A 
comparison of these current service 
charge data with those of 10 years 
ago leaves a very favorable impres- 
sion. However, the job is far from 
complete and certainly can stand 
further improvement, especially in 
the procedures of applying the ser- 
vice charges. There remains also 
the continuation of encouragement 
for the remaining small number of 
banks that for one or another rea- 
son have not instituted this im- 
portant factor of good bank manage- 
ment. 

The survey discloses the following 
items of interest: 52, or 2.17 percent. 
of the 2,406 banks participating, 
still are without any kind of service 
charges, and 175 banks, or 7.27 per- 
cent, are still using a flat charge. 
Our observation leads us to believe 
that customers are inclined to view 
these as arbitrary assessments 
rather than fair charges substan- 
tiated by or based on actual costs 
and earnings. 

The latest survey of national 
scope that I recall, made in 1943, 
covered 764 banks. At that time the 
measured plan was most widely 
used. It was based on the number 
of “free” items for units of balance 
maintained, and it provided for a 
basic charge when balances dropped 
below a specified minimum. While 
the measured plan presented a con- 
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“That loan we got for the baby—well, 
they’re triplets!” 
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ANOTHER 
CONTINENTAL ois 
SERVICE 


Save time 
unscrambling 


overlapping endorsements 


NE of our men had trouble reading overlapping 
QO check endorsements, as everybody does. He did 
something about it. This simple Endorsement Viewer 
which he developed has saved a lot of time for a lot 
of people at the Continental IIlinois. 

In line with our custom of making ideas available 
to our correspondent banks, we sent Endorsement 
Viewers to them. Their approval has been wide- 
spread and outspoken. 


Red screen reveals 
blue stamp 


Now we are pleased to offer the Endorsement 
Viewer to any banker desiring it. We like to be helpful. 
A request on your letterhead will bring your Endorse- 
ment Viewer promptly, without cost or obligation. 


Blue screen reveals 
red stamp 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 


and Trust Company of Chicago 


Chicago 90, Illinois 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 118) 
siderable improvement over the flat 
method, it nevertheless allowed too 
much activity without compensation 
to the bank. As an illustration from 
our recent survey, I would like to 
cite the measured plan found to 
be most widely used—one “free” 
check for every $10 of balance. 
(One hundred and twenty-one out 
of 390 banks used this plan.) This 
method of computation would allow 
on an account with $100 balance and 
normal activity actually 9.84 per- 
cent per year, a fantastic allowance. 
Assuming -there were five “on us 


checks” at 5 cents each, one deposit 
at 12 cents, two “out of town items” 
at 5 cents each and maintenance 
cost of 35 cents per month, we 
would find: 


Maintenance 

5 on-us checks @ 

Deposit 

2 out-of-town @ 5¢ 

An 82-cent allowance per $100 per 
month equals 9.84 percent per year. 

Of the 52 banks out of 2,406 
which reported no service charges, 
43 are in the following three size 
groups: 


NOTICE OF REDEMPTION 


THE DETROIT EDISON CO. 


General and Refunding Mortgage Bonds, 
Series G, 312%, due September 1, 1966 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that, 


ursuant to the provisions of 


the Mortgage and Deed of Trust of The Detroit Edison Company, 


dated as o 


October 1, 1924, and of the Indenture dated as of 


September 1, 1936, supplemental thereto, to Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, as Trustee, The Detroit Edison Company has elected to redeem 
and pay, and will redeem and pay in lawful money of the United 
States of America, on May 15, 1950, all of its General and Refunding 
Mortgage Bonds, Series G, issued and outstanding thereunder. 


Accordingly, on May 15, 1950, there will become and be due and 
payable upon each bond of such Series G, upon presentation with 
all coupons maturing subsequent to March 1. 1950, at the principal 
office of the Trustee, Bankers Trust Company, Corporate Trust 
Department, 16 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y., the principal 
amount thereof, together with accrued interest to May 15, 1950, 
and a premium of 414% of the principal amount of each such bond. 
From and after May 15, 1950, interest on such bonds will cease to 
accrue, the coupons for interest maturing subsequent to that date 
will be void and such bonds and coupons will cease to be entitled 
to the benefit of the lien of said Mortgage and Deed of Trust. 


Bonds presented for redemption should have attached all coupons 


maturing after March 1, 1950. The March 1, 1950 cou 
taining to such bonds should be detached and presente 


tion in the usual manner. 


ns apper- 
for collec- 


In case registered bonds are presented and payment to other than 
the registered holder is desired the transfer tax due must be paid 
and the bonds must be assigned in blank or accompanied by properly 
executed instruments of assignment in blank. 


THE DETROIT EDISON CO, 
By Arthur S. Albright, Treasurer. 


Dated, March 15, 1950 


NOTICE OF PRIOR PAYMENT 


The Detroit Edison Company has instructed Bankers Trust 
Company to pay on and after March 15, 1950 the principat of 
and premium and accrued interest to May 15, 1950 on any of 
said bonds which are presented at the Corporate Trust Depart- 
ment of Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall Street, New York 
15, N. Y. All coupons maturing after March 1, 1950 should 


be attached to the bonds. 


As a convenience to the bondholders, arrangements have 
been made by Bankers Trust Company so that if said bonds 
and coupons are presented at the Principal Office of National 
Bank of Detroit, 660 Woodward Avenue, Detroit 26, 
Michigan, or at the Principal Office of The Manufacturers 
National Bank of Detroit, 151 West Fort Street, Detroit 
31, Michigan, the holder thereof will receive payment in 
Detroit upon the terms above stated. 


with less than $1-million in 
deposits 
1-million 
deposits 
2-million 
deposits 


to $2-million in 


to $3-million in 


43 or 83 percent with assets 
less than $3-million. 


Of interest may be the fact that 22 
of the 52 were centered in two 
states. 

There is some question as to the 
extent of the use of minimum bal- 
ances in arriving at earnings credits. 
Our recent survey shows 897, or 77 
percent of the 1,162 banks using the 
analysis plan, are utilizing the mini- 
mum balance in the establishment of 
an earnings credit. Only 265, or 23 
percent, are still using the average 
balance. We have used the minimum 
balance in our own shop for four 
years with excellent results. It has 
eliminated the necessity of recording 
float on our deposit tickets and the 
posting of it on the ledger stub as 
well as the computation of the aver- 
age balance and the deduction of the 
float. It has lessened the time fac- 
tor of our service charge work by 
50 percent without the least adverse 
reaction on the part of our cus- 
tomers. 

Five hundred and seven, or 21 
percent, of 2,406 reporting banks in- 
dicate they have special checking 
accounts for their customers, most 
of the banks selling the checks “by 
the book.” The rate per check 
ranges from 2 cents to 121% cents, 
with a large representation in the 
5 cent and 10 cent group; 159 
banks charge 5 cents and 156 banks 
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CHECKING 
ACCOUNTS { 


“No, darling, it’s not the same thing at 
all as going through Daddy’s pockets. 
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INCOME 
for Driving an Extra Mile 
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@ Would you drive a tractor 214 miles to earn 
$17? With corn at a dollar a bushel, that’s what 
it was worth, in one Michigan test, to stretch 
15 tons of manure over three acres instead of 
putting it all on one acre. 

Did you know that letting 200 tons of manure 
lie three or four months in outdoor piles costs 
a farmer as much as your bank would charge 
for a year’s interest on a $4000 loan? That’s a 
dozen times enough to finance the purchase 
of a modern spreader. 

Facts like these are more than highlights in 
the booklet shown above. They are the reasons 
for it. On many farms manure is a revolving 
fund of plantfood three or four times as great as 
the amount converted annually into livestock 
products. Its care and use are major factors in 
the earnings of the farmer and the conservation 
of his basic asset—the soil. 


Like all Case educational booklets and films, 
its purpose is to inspire as well as inform. By 
its brevity and vivid treatment it becomes an 
invitation to further study of the experiment 
station data and other authorities which it cites. 
You are invited to send for a sample—or a 
supply if you can use it to advantage. 

Case believes that educating the farmer 
toward better practices is as truly a service to 
the farmer as is building the machines he uses 
in those practices. Case believes that banks, too, 
serve their customers and themselves by en- 
couraging advanced farm practices, both by 
loan policies and by educational means. And— 
of course—Case believes that financing of farm 

machinery sales is the kind of business that 
FULL-COLOR MOVIES properly belongs to local banks. 
Motion picture films with sound are available in 16 
mm. size for showing to schools, civic groups, farmer 


meetings, conservation clubs, etc. Some of the subjects 
are terracing, contour farming, pond-building. Send CAS E a. — 
for latest edition of ‘‘Visual Education Materials”’—a 
catalog of Case films, booklets, wall charts. Address 
Educational Division, J. I. Case Co., Racine, Wis. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 120) 
charge 10 cents per check. We in- 
stalled these checks six years ago, 
selling them at 5 cents a check or 
$1 per book of 20 checks. No charge 
is made for out-of-town checks or 
deposits, nor do we make a main- 
tenance charge. We have acquired 
a good volume of activity, but a cost 
analysis showed a shocking 121 
cents per check cost, the same 
check we were selling for 5 cents. 
We have since increased our rate to 
7Y% cents per check and have dis- 
continued to “push” this item. We 


specific need, of your Chicago account, we are 
equipped to provide a complete banking serv- 
ice, promptly and efficiently. Any and all of 
our services are at your disposal. 


City NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY of Chicago 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET dl 


(MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORP.) 


payments. 


ALLISON COUPON COMPANY, 


No matter what the size, or the 


“BREE” 


Consumer Credit Business, secured without loan acquisition costs, 
such as Renewals, Repeats and through Recommendations, is 
wholly dependent upon good customer relations. 

Because of this fact our great Banking and Financing Companies 
have found that it pays in customers good will, as well as dollars, to 
use Allison's Coupon Books on Time Payment Accounts. Here’s why: 


@ The speed they provide in serving customers. 
@ Convenience for customers when forwarding mail 


@ Their effectiveness in advertising to customers. 


If you are seeking a means of reducing your costs of loan acquisi- 
tion through the medium of “Free” Business, don't overlook learn- 
ing how this proven method will help concentrate your customer's 
business in your bank. Write today for full information and an 
assortment of samples. No cost. No obligation. 


have found a source of expense we 
are unable to control—the collectors 
for various groups and organiza- 
tions that make deposits as frequent- 
ly as one per day with several out-of- 
town checks included. The transfer 
of funds is made with one check per 
month. We therefore do all this 
work and render a statement for 71 
cents per month, barely enough to 
cover the mailing of the statement. 

A question on which opinion is 
divided is the establishment of a 
charge for deposits. Some bankers 
contend that, from the public rela- 


INC. 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


tions point of view, a charge is un- 
wise, while others feel that, for a 
true reflection of costs, the deposit, 
as the most expensive item, must 
be included. Of 1,162 banks using 
the analysis plan, 531 are charging 
for deposits. The rate ranges from 
1 cent to 10 cents, with 478 charg. 
ing 3, 4, and 5 cents respectively. 
The remaining 631 or 54 percent, in- 
dicate no charge for deposits. The 
trend is, however, toward the inclu- 
sion of deposits in the analysis. In 
the 1943 study, 42 percent of the 
banks included deposits, but in our 
most recent survey the number of 
banks charging has grown to 46 
percent. 

Service charges are here to stay. 
The statistical figure submitted at 
the outset shows clearly the im- 
portance of recovering at least a 
substantial portion of our costs. The 
future will not see a marked im- 
provement in returns on loanable 
funds; the management of the na- 
tional debt will not allow any ap- 
preciable increase in the yields of 
our Government bond portfolios, 
while operating costs will remain at 
a relatively high level. The recent 
study, Current Trends in Bank 
Costs, shows we are not fully aware 
of the cost of operating our banks. 
In rare instances only do the rates 
cover the expense of rendering the 
service. There is, however, a definite 
trend toward simplification of our 
analysis. The simplified analysis 
will make the computation of the 
service charge easier. It is easier to 
explain and more easily understood 
by the customer, very important fac- 
tors from the viewpoint of good 
public relations. 

Adequate and reasonable service 
charges will enable banks to operate 
safely without having to go into 
high rate and high risk assets and 
still maintain the earnings necessary 
for inherent soundness and future 
growth. 


The hole in a restaurant doughnut 
is always greater than any of its 
parts. 


The wrestlers in a ring may look 
like saps to the audience but they 
didn’t pay to get in. 


Every woman knows clothes make 
the man. 


The whole story of our material 
development can be found either in 
an encyclopedia or a drug store. 
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World Business 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 59) 


is a forced loan to the Government. 
_, . PEMEX, Mexico’s oil monopoly, 
expresses great satisfaction with its 
results to date. 


GAPOLOGY 


A new field of economic explora- 
tion has been opened by the un- 
pridgable gap between the European 
desire for American goods and ser- 
vices and the Continent’s ability to 
earn the necessary dollars ... In 
and out of Washington the subject 
is being studied, while the ground is 
being prepared for a post-ERP pro- 

.... The State Department 
has called back from retirement 
Herbert Feis, Secretary Hull’s chief 
economist, to study Europe’s weak- 
ness in the course of travel there. 
Retiring Secretary of the Army 
Gordon Gray has been named by 
President Truman to head the Ad- 
ministration’s gap-closing efforts. 
A super-NAC in the economic and 
military spheres is still talked about, 
as well as another citizens’ ‘“Harri- 
man Committee” to prepare the pub- 
lic for post-1952 outlays abroad... . 
Senator Anderson (N.M.) proposes 
($.3288) a U.S. Joint Commission 
on Foreign Trade. 


FIRST AID FOR IMPORT VICTIMS 


If the import-more campaign is 
really successful and foreign goods 
come in volume, some home pro- 
ducers are bound to lose some of 
their present sales. So the Adminis- 
tration is talking about succoring 
the victims. Paul Hoffman, for in- 
stance, suggests extended unemploy- 
ment insurance and employee re- 
training. Others speak of direct 
subsidies to the injured companies. 
Thus, as we free ourselves of some 
of our subsidies to foreign countries 
through greater imports we may be 
taking on new relief clients at home. 
The prospect, however, need not 
alarm. Mr. Hoffman regards it as 
an insult to America to suggest that 
the minor competition from imports 
likely to be encountered by 1953— 
an estimated $1.3-billions of com- 
petitive goods—cannot be absorbed. 


THE PAYMENTS UNION 
The difficulty in getting British 
acceptance of full membership in the 
ECA-proposed European Payments 
Union symbolizes the broader prob- 
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lem of obtaining an economically 
and perhaps politically integrated 
Europe, including Western Germany 
and France as well as the UK. Lon- 
don claims it is already a “clearing 
union” for all international trade 
conducted in sterling, in 1948 more 
than half the world’s transactions. 
Not all that sterling, of course, is 
freely interconvertible; much repre- 
sents strictly controlled bilateral 
business. London can’t see merging 
all this with European monies in an 
EPU, fearing that if the whole ster- 
ling area became indebted to Con- 
tinental Europe, London would have 
to pay EPU gold. If London as a 
world clearinghouse can be pre- 
served, Britain would willingly take 
a limited membership in EPU, re- 
fraining from borrowing from that 
new international monetary fund 
soon to be born, the while retaining 
all its bilateral payments agree- 
ments. Withal, EPU remains a very 
controversial topic. This much is 


clear: the U.S. will finance it to the 
tune of $600-million the first year. 


INF AND EPU 


When the ECA first proposed a 
European clearing arrangement, we 
are told, the World Fund would have 
nothing to do with it. Belatedly it 
felt its “prestige” suffering and 
tried to “muscle in,” but then it was 
too late. Recently the Fund’s man- 
aging director, after visiting OEEC’s 
headquarters in Paris, wrote a mem- 
orandum which has since been sent 
to all Fund members, setting forth 
why the projected European Pay- 
ments Union’s policies should be 


controlled by the Fund, if not in- 
deed operated by it. The memoran- 
dum does not propose that the IMF 
use its own funds, but the monies 
set aside for EPU by the U.S. The 
U.S. Treasury’s attitude is one of 
hands off, so long as the EPU does 
not countenance policies conflicting 
with the Fund’s proclaimed prin- 
ciples. As for the Europeans con- 
cerned, they are not anxious to have 
the IMF supervise how they use 
ECA’s $600-million. 


POLAND LEAVES FUND 


Poland has resigned from the 
World Bank and Fund, claiming that 
those bodies have become “a sub- 
missive instrument of the Govern- 
ment of the United States” in carry- 
ing out the latter’s “selfish policy.” 
Washington’s attitude seems to be: 
Good riddance. Since the Bank has 
made a profit out of investments in 
U.S. securities, Poland in withdraw- 
ing its paid-in share of the capital 
probably will receive a profit for its 
pains. The World Bank is 
helping create a securities market 
in El Salvador. . . . There the Rio 
Lempa Commission will float a 13,- 
100,000-colones 5 percent issue of 
bonds, the equivalent of $5,200,000. 


CONNALLY APPRAISES 
POINT IV 


During the Senate hearings on 
Point IV, Ambassador Philip C. 
Jessup, speaking for the Adminis- 
tration, testified that if the program 
does not now move along with rea- 
sonable rapidity “there is going to 
be a sense of terrific let-down” 


“Let’s have a little more respect around here! After all, 
the president of this bank was onee the office boy!” 
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Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 
Fifth Ave. at 44th St. | Madison Ave. at 60th St. Rockefeller Plaza at 50th St. 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 


Condensed Statement of Condition, March 31, 1950 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 
Due from Banks and Bankers. . . . . . $ 554,401,348.52 


U. S. Government Obligations. . . . . . 938,423,395.71 
Loans and Bills Purchased . . + «© « 964,941,423.97 
Public Securities . . . . - $ 76,879,990.36 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . 9,000,000.00 
Other Securities and Obligations . 41,415,493.06 
Credits Granted on Acceptances .  11,030,025.30 


Accrued Interest and Accounts 


Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages . 7,567,094.89 


153,395,349.94 


Total Resources . . $2, 616,280, 608.89 89 


LIABILITIES 


Capital . . « «+ « $100,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund. . . . . 200,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits. . . .  72,695,292.70 
Total Capital Funds . . . . « $ 372,695,292.70 
Acceptances . « « « $ 16,269,743.72 
Less: Own Aoneaghistnia Held for 
$ 11,288,941.35 
Dividend Payable April 15, 1950 . 3,000,000.00 
Items in Transit with a 
Accounts Payable, Reserve for 
Expenses, Taxes,ete.. . . 37,792,213.08 


53,771,683.76 
Total Liabilities . . . $2,616, 280, 608. 89 


Securities carried at $131,612,107.40 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 


fiduciary powers, to secure public moneys as required by law, and for other purposes. 
J. LUTHER CLEVELAND WILLIAM L. KLEITZ 
Chairman of the Board President 
DIRECTORS 
GEORGE G. ALLEN Director, British- LEWIS GAWTRY 


American Tobacco Company, Limited, and 
of the Beant, Dales JOHN A. HARTFORD Chairman of the Board, 


The Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 
1 Al . BE resident, ~ 
CORNELIUS F. KELLEY Chairman of the Board, 


F. W. CHARSKE Chai E P Anaconda Copper Mining Company 

Committee, Union Pacific Railroad Company MORRIS W kate Ww i of the 

J. LUTHER CLEVELAND Chairmanof the Board 

W. PALEN CONWAY WILLIAM L. KLEITZ President 

CHARLES P. COOPER 

The Presbyterian Hospital in the City of New York oe nae : 

WINTHROP M. CRANE, Jr. President, WILLIAM C. POTTER Retired 

Crane & Co., Inc., Dalton, Mass. GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT of Roosevelt & Son 

STUART M. CROCKER President, CARROL M. SHANKS President, 

The Columbia Gas System, Inc. The Prudential Insurance Company of America 

JOHN W. DAVIS of Davis Polk Wardwell EUGENE W. STETSON Chairman, Executive 

Sunderland & Kiendl Committee, Illinois Central Railroad Company 

CHARLES E. DUNLAP President, THOMAS J. WATSON Chairman of the Board, 

Berwind-White Coal Mining Company International Business Machines Corporation 

GANO DUNN President, CHARLES E. WILSON President, General 

The J. G. White Engineering Corporation Electric Company 

WALTER S. FRANKLIN President, ROBERT W. WOODRUFF Chairman, 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company Executive Committee, The Coca-Cola Company 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


abroad. Chairman Tom Connally 
asked: “Isn’t there a danger of a 
let-down, too, if we do not go over 
there and spend a lot of money on 
projects? .... If we do not do it 
quickly they are going to start 
growling and having a pain some- 
where in their bodies. . . . I am 
not in sympathy with getting your 
foot in the door and next year com- 
ing up here with a great big $100- 
million project where we can dam 
up the Euphrates River.” Reassur- 
ingly, Mr. Jessup said that that is 
definitely not part of this program. 
“I know it is not at the moment,” 
countered the still unsatisfied Texan. 


POINT IV AND GUARANTIES 


At this writing that part of the 
Administration’s Point IV legisla- 
tion relating to technical aid to 
other countries has come through 
the House looking rather like a 
camel that has gone through the 
eye of a needle: $25-million, instead 
of the requested $45-million. The 
other part, which relates to invest- 
ment guaranties, has still to be 
taken up by either house. . . . The 
Foreign Economic Assistance bill, 
however, as approved by the House 
contains a considerable broadening 
of ECA’s investment-guaranteeing 
powers, to take in destruction by 
revolution or war and seizure of 
the insured overseas investment or 
its destruction by any government. 
And the sum made available to ECA 
for this purpose is doubled to $300- 
million. Guaranties already granted 
by ECA, it is safe to assume, may 
be amended upon request of the in- 
sured, if the pending provision be- 
comes law. Correspondingly broad 
provisions are missing from the 
Point IV bills. Whether they will be 
similarly broadened we do not know. 
Senator Tom Connally opposes any 
broadening of present guaranties. 


INTER-AMERICAN ECOSOC 


At the Washington meeting of 
the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council an inter-American 
technical assistance program was 
approved. An outlay of not more 
than $5-million is envisaged. It is 
hoped that the U.S. will supply 
about two-thirds of the funds, the 
rest being contributed by the other 
countries of the hemisphere, Canada 
of course excepted. The program 
will be executed by the Pan Ameri- 
can Union and six specialized agen- 
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cies. Some South American coun- 
tries are especially interested in the 
program as a means of utilizing the 
services of their surplus school 
teachers, architects and the like. 


ARGENTINE ASSISTANCE 


A by-product of the Washington 
meeting of the Inter-American Eco- 
nomic and Social Council is the pros- 
pect of better economic relations 
between the U.S. and Argentina. 
President Peron’s finance minister, 
young and energetic Ramon Cereijo, 
reportedly has made great progress 
with American officials, assuring 
them of better treatment for U.S. 
businessmen. The Eximbank, re- 
portedly studying what it can do 
for the River Plate country, is be- 
ing urged to participate with Ameri- 
can banks in a credit to Argentina 
to clean up more than $100-million 
of frozen commercial accounts piled 
up by American exporters. The out- 
look is good. Meanwhile, General 
Peron’s government is easing its 
policies toward such U.S. business 
interests as airlines, meatpackers, 
and motion picture companies. 


VENEZUELAN VISITORS 


A Venezuelan trade mission, rep- 
resenting chambers of commerce, in 
March visited Washington and more 
than a dozen other cities to impress 
on this country the importance of 
Venezuela in U.S. foreign trade and 
the threat to that country’s welfare 
in the then pending bills before the 
Congress designed to restrict im- 
ports of Venezuelan oil through 
either higher import duties or quo- 
tas. Among the many interesting 
facts presented by the group we 
note that: Since 1879 the par value 
of the bolivar has not been altered 
(which is more than can’ be said 
of the dollar) ; there is no exchange 
control today; monetary reserves 
equal 96 percent of all currency, 
bank deposits and other short-term 
obligations; foreign investments re- 
ceive absolute equality of treatment 
and no “ifs, ands, or buts.” 


MEXICAN BANKERS 


The Banco Commercial Mexicano 
has announced election of Eduardo 
Suarez as chairman of the board 
and Juan M. O. Monasterio as active 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee. Mr. Suarez, now an attorney in 
Mexico City, was for a number of 
years Mexican Minister of Finance. 
Mr. Monasterio was formerly vice- 
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president of the Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank and Trust Co. of St. 
Louis and as such well known in 
A.B.A. circles. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN NEWS 


According to the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce in London, the 


‘UK is having difficulty finding the 


proper incentive to induce exporters 
really to go after the U.S. market. 
At present, most of what he gains 
is taxed away. . . . The underlying 
reason for the rejection of British 
bids on the Seattle power job was 
the possible difficulty in servicing 
the installations from afar. .. . The 
British are watching Germany for 
a revival of trade competition. Ger- 
man development has been delayed 
by lack of long-term capital... . 
British carpets can’t compete in the 
U.S. on standard lines after paying 
30 percent duty. . . . Decca’s “Lon- 
don” phonograph records are prov- 
ing a good dollar earner. . . . Mon- 
santo Chemicals are entering the 
Indian market. . . . British potteries 
are importing Italian decorators. ... 
Sterling exports have increased by 
the 43 percent necessary to earn the 
same number of dollars as before 
the devaluation, it is estimated. 


STERLING 


Thomas Cook and Son, now na- 
tionalized, will still sell you sterling 
notes in this country at a discount. 
... A net gain in dollar earnings 
due to devaluation, import cuts and 
seasonal factors occurred during the 


“And she's not just decorative either. 
You should see her sharpen pencils 


first quarter of 1950, Chancellor of. 
the Exchequer Cripps reports... . 
Continental holdings of sterling have 
been falling. Holland in particular, 
has spent almost all its sterling and, 
reselling the goods acquired there- 
with in Germany, has built up a 
nestegg of deutschemarks. Sweden 
too has been unloading sterling. ... 
Britain is suffering from a capital 
outflow, despite present controls. ... 
London would like a credit from the 
Federal Reserve System. . . . Wall 
Street thinks the “sterling debt” 
problem should be handled by part 
cancellation, part long-term funding 
at a low interest rate. Were the 
U.S. to assume convertibility of the 
blocked sterling balances, Britons 
fear the trade effects of Common- 
wealth diversion of purchases to the 
U.S.A., leading to lasting connec- 
tions. . .. Egypt is deliberately shift- 
ing from the sterling bloc to the dol- 
lar; will build its future reserves 
here. 


GOLD PRICES 


Until the NAC decides what should 
be the U.S.A.’s policy toward the 
South African resolution before the 
World Fund, the latter cannot act. 
The U.S. Treasury has decided to 
plunk for the status quo, which 
frowns on sales of gold by Fund 
members at anything but the official 
price, $35 an ounce. But there is 
a schism of opinion inside the U.S. 
Government. Meanwhile, South 


Africa has sent to Washington two 
gold negotiators to discuss the Sep- 
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tember resolution. . . . In Paris and 
elsewhere the premium on gold in 
free and black markets has been 
dwindling. This reflects various fac- 
tors, notably the support local cur- 
rencies have received through ERP. 
Although the phenomenon may be 
but temporary, the shrunken pre- 
mium on gold tends to make the 
South African request for freedom 
to sell gold at the best prices ob- 
tainable somewhat academic. .. . 
R. C. Leffingwell, New York banker, 
would like to see ERP aid applied 
to augmenting foreign gold reserves. 
... NB: The highest recent price of 
gold is in Bucharest, $78 an ounce, 
London reports. 


BAFFLING FRENCHMAN 


The London Economist gives the 
following description of the educated 
Frenchman: 


He does not believe in export drives, 
bridging the dollar gap, or organized 
production & la Russe. He distrusts 
strong government because he believes 
politicians to be both stupid and cor- 
rupt. As for his logic, he will speak up 
for European union as a way of shar- 
ing France’s burdens with others; but 
he will not consider seriously those 
changes in French agriculture which 
would enable Britain to buy meat and 
wheat with francs instead of dollars. 
He will admit that France must make 
friends with the western Germans 
while they are weak, but is ready to 


My 


“Do you mind, dear, if I tag along 
while you ask your questions around 


the neighborhood?” 


irritate them with all kinds of demands 
which he knows only France’s allies 
can enforce. 


TORQUAY FOR TARIFFS 


It took the fourth session of the 
contracting parties of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) from February 23 to April 
4 to agree on the agenda for the 
third round of tariff negotiations at 
Torquay, England, this coming Sep- 
tember. The U.S., which has been 
having domestic potato troubles, at 
Geneva got permission to raise the 
tariff on tubers. . . . According to 
a New York Times report from 


Geneva, there is something fishy 
about the liberalization of trade go- 
ing on in Europe. Subtle discrim- 
inations on intra-European trade are 
embodied in liberalization measures, 
. . . The sterling-dollar oil problem 
has been a hot subject in Washing- 
ton during recent weeks—another 


- matter of discrimination. . .. An 


American aluminum producer, the 
Reynolds Metal Company, has asked 
the Tariff Commission for much 
higher import duties on aluminum 
and semi-fabricated products. 

* * 


SOUTHERN KOREA’S inflation- 
ary course has drawn from the State 
Department a sharp rebuke. 

PERU’S INFLATION, Delegate 
Emilio Barreto of the central bank 
states, has. been checked, the ex- 
change rate allowed to find its own 
level, and nearly all price controls 
and subsidies eliminated. Barreto 
concludes: ‘The success has been so 
complete and the results so con- 
spicuous and positive that it may 
well be said that Peru’s experience 
now serves as a beacon on the 
stormy sea of controls.” 

COSTA RICA, under an April 4 
agreement with the State Depart- 
ment, is free to apply certain multi- 
ple-exchange surcharges to Ameri- 
can goods. 

ECA has established a new divi- 
sion to promote imports into the 
U.S.A. 


The Right to a 
Tomorrow 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 85) 


a faith in it. We think we have a 
right to a tomorrow. I believe we 
have, too, if we keep ourselves 
strong as banks, working intelli- 
gently together; then—and only 
then—have the strong the right to 
be free.” 


Testimonial Dinner 


A group of bankers prominent in 
the field of instalment credit ten- 
dered in Chicago a testimonial din- 
ner to Walter B. French, in observ- 
ance of the completion of 10 years 
of fruitful activity of the A.B.A. 
Committee on Consumer Credit—all 
10 years of which have been under 
his guidance. 

When Mr. French came to the 
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A.B.A., it was noted, there were 
fewer than 2,000 banks engaged in 
consumer credit; and most of these 
carried on only limited operations 
in the field. Today there are nearly 
13,000 banks which make consumer 
credit loans. 

At Harrisburg on April 5, Mr. 
French traced his Committee’s 10 
years for a consumer credit confer- 
ence of the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association. 

“Ten years ago,” he declared, 
there were only about 2,000 banks 
in the instalment loan business, and 
most of these made the approach to 
the credit through FHA Title I. It 
was a simple step to go from FHA 
Title I to personal loans; but to go 
from those two classifications to 
automobile loans and _ household 
equipment loans was quite another 
matter. 

“Automobile financing and house- 
hold equipment financing had been a 


specialized field for a good many 
years. Large finance companies had 
the business down to almost a math- 
ematical science. To break into this 
field on a competitive basis and do 
business on a profitable basis re- 
quired quite an educational pro- 
gram. 

“As time went on, more and more 
banks came into the picture until 
the 2,000 in 1940 had grown to 13,- 
000 in 1950. Thirteen thousand 
banks out of a total of 15,000 are 
actively engaged in some form of 
consumer instalment lending; and 
whereas the outstandings in this 
paper in 1940 in all classifications 
was $1,350,000,000, today the out- 
standings are $4,800,000,000 for all 
classifications. 

“We have come a long way in 10 
years. Ten years ago the banks held 
about 18 percent of the total con- 
sumer instalment loans outstanding; 
today we hold over 50 percent.” 
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— Matching Jobs to People 


ANKING 
Effective 
Speaking 


BANKING 


12 East 36th Street Still 


New York 16, N.Y. 


WHAT to say? 
HOW to say it? 


. . . these questions will confront you the minute 
you accept an invitation to speak in public. 


But don’t worry about them because BANKING, 
Journal of The American Bankers Association, has 
just published a pocket-size booklet (43¢” x 534”) 
of forty pages entitled “BANKING’S Effective 
Speaking” that will help solve your problem. Writ- 
ten by Dr. Lionel Crocker, head of the Depart- 
ment of Speech, Denisdn University, it tells you, 
in easy steps, what to talk about, how to prepare 
your speech, hold the attention of your audience, 
develop confidence, dozens of other things that 
will help you to become a better speaker. You 
will be amazed at how many practical ideas you 
will gain in the few minutes it will take you to 


read this booklet. 
Carry a copy’ of “BANKING’S Effective Speak- 


ing” in your pocket to read in your spare time .. . 
send copies to friends, associates and employees . . . 
present gift copies to local high schools and col- 
leges for classroom use, with the compliments of 
your bank. 


The price is nominal—50¢ a copy, postpaid, in 
quantities of 1 to 9; only 35¢ a copy when 10 or 
moye are purchased at one time. Join the tens of 
thousands who became acquainted with “Effective 
Speaking” when it appeared serially in BANKING 
by placing your order today. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


What Shall I Talk About? 


Care and Feeding of Speech 
Ideas 


How To Organize A Speech 
Making An Audience Sit 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies And 


Gentlemen— 
Maxims For Public Speakers 
Afraid To Speak 


Enclosed please find $ 
“BANKING’S Effective Speaking.” 


copies @ 50¢ each (1 to 9 copies) 
copies @ 35¢ each (10 or more) 


NOTE—In New York City please add 2% for City Sales Tax 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50) 


conditions surrounding each job are also determined, 
Then, by comparison of the relative factorial content, 
the jobs are graded from the most valuable to the least 
valuable and salary minimums and maximums are set 
for the various grades. 

Job analysis and evaluation, formal or informal, have 
as a major purpose an equitable distribution of payroll 
dollars among jobs performed throughout an organi- 
zation. However, there are other benefits that are ap- 
preciated by the personnel officers in their training, 
placement, and promotion procedures. 

The description of duties in a job and the clarifica- 
tion of factors involved indicate the training route to 
be followed. The degree of skill, judgment, and experi- 
ence factors required in performance of a job indicates 
the type of person that could be best placed in or pro- 
moted to that job. Although trite, it is true that better 
training and placement make for improvement in per- 
sonnel administration, and job evaluation is helpful. 


Rating 


Adopting a form and method of periodic record- 
ing of job performance by staff members, grading 
them on such points as appearance, experience, 
knowledge, cooperation, initiative, accuracy, and 
supervisory ability. 

As job evaluation serves to establish a practical 
minimum and maximum salary range for each job, so 
performance rating serves to establish a staff mem- 
ber’s salary position within the range. 

The factors considered in performance and merit 
rating vary widely and the methods used by raters in 
grading employees are numerous. Nevertheless, there 
is a certain uniformity of objective. All of the methods 
are expected by their creators to help determine 
whether or not the ratee is a poor, good, or excellent 
performer on the job. 

Management is financially interested in the quantity 
and quality of output by staff members and in their 
work attitudes and dependability. Diligence and ap- 
plication, impatience and irresponsibility, initiative and 
originality, adaptability also, with its implication of 
quickness to learn, capacity to absorb, and ability to 
adjust to circumstances, are all factors or elements 
that personnel men have to weigh in their dealings 
with staff members of all ages and inclinations. 

To help them in this weighing process, many per- 
sonnel officers lean on a system of semiannual or more 
frequent reporting by supervisors who give their 
opinions of the work-performance qualities possessed 
by their subordinates. 

These opinions contribute significantly to decisions 
made on further steps in personnel administration that 
will be discussed in subsequent articles. 


Parents with intelligent children 
believe in heredity. 


: Nothing kills time like work. 
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Here’s your KEY 
to ALL these services 


problems. Rather, we have various facilities and 
services—as listed above—which are available 
to correspondent banks through an experienced 
staff of specialists. 

Each of these specialists is available for con- 
sultation on specific bank operating or manage- 
ment problems. Your correspondent bank re- 

Our services to correspondent banks lationship with us is the only key needed t 
are based on a “‘what-can-we-do-for- these services. ‘ 
you”’ attitude. We hope you will feel free to inquire regarding 

We don’t pretend to have ready- these services—or any other ways in which we 
made answers to every one of your may serve you. 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 


Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Analysis of 
Activity, Costs 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 


Method of Procedure 


The committee made a diligent 
survey to determine the basic pro- 
cedure for making this study and 
adapting a plan to fit the require- 
ments of the four banks. Personal 
conferences and correspondence with 
banks experienced in cost account- 
ing procedure was a first step. Mem- 
bers of the Committee on Savings 
Management and Operations of the 
Savings and Mortgage Division, 
American Bankers Association, were 
consulted; they had been instru- 
mental in devising a practical meth- 
od of analyzing deposit and with- 
drawal transactions of savings ac- 
counts, and the application of costs 
to all phases of savings activity. 

The A.B.A. plan proved well 
adapted to the purpose, although the 
committee made some variations in 
it to meet their special requirements. 
Data taken from the banks’ indi- 
vidual ledger cards were recorded on 
tabulating cards especially designed 
for account analysis. A careful sam- 
pling process reduced the work in- 
volved, but sufficient accounts were 
studied to assure accurate and com- 
prehensive information regarding 
all accounts. The information was 
duly classified and tabulated by ac- 
counting machines, and tables re- 
vealing the results were prepared. 


Analysis of Deposit Structure 
and Account Activity 


From the tabulating cards the fol- 
lowing information was obtained, 


TABLE 2 


ARITHMETICAL AVERAGE OF DEPOSIT ACTIVITY 
(Regular Savings Department, Including Payroll Deduction Accounts) 
Four Albany Banks 


NUMBER OF DEPOSITS PER ANNUM PER ACCOUNT 


ACCOUNT 
BALANCE 
CLASSIFICATION 


covering the six months’ period from 
April 1, 1949, to October 1, 1949: 
(1) An analysis of the account 

structure, according to 12 
size classifications, ranging 
from accounts under $5 to 
those over $5,000 (see Table 
1); 
An analysis of the deposit ac- 
tivity of accounts, according 
to the same size classifica- 
tions (see Table 2); 
An analysis of the with- 
drawal activity of accounts, 
according to the same size 
classifications (see Table 3). 


It will be seen from Table 1 that 
the four banks’ average amount of 
dollar balance in accounts up to 
$99.99 represented only 0.52 percent 
of the total deposits, but in this 
classification are 30.86 percent of all 
accounts. By far the greatest con- 
centration of deposit balances were 
in accounts of $500 and over, repre- 
senting 96.21 percent. These larger 
balances represent 49.97 percent of 
all accounts. 

Of the total of deposit transac- 
tions, 24.23 percent took place in ac- 


TABLE 3 


ARITHMETICAL AVERAGE OF WITHDRAWAL ACTIVITY 
(Regular Savings Department, Including Payroll Deduction Accounts) 
Four Albany Banks 


NUMBER OF WITHDRAWALS PER ANNUM 


PER ACCOUNT 


ACCOUNT 
BALANCE 
CLASSIFICATION 


counts up to $99.99. The greatest 
number of deposit transactions, 
however, occurred in accounts of 
$500 and over, being 45.37 percent. 

A very similar pattern to the de- 
posit activity occurred with regard 
to withdrawals. It will be seen that 
24.53 percent of all withdrawals oc- 
curred in the $99.99 maximum clas- 
sifications, being accounts with total 
balances of only 1% of 1 percent of 
the deposit liability, while 45.86 per- 
cent were in accounts of $500 and 
over. 

The significant feature of this 
table from a cost standpoint is the 
amount of activity in accounts with 
small balances. Even though the dol- 
lar balance in accounts up to $99.99 
represents only 0.52 percent of de- 
posits, the activity in them repre- 
sents a substantial portion of all 
transactions. 

It will be seen in Table 2 that 
from the average of 39,188 accounts 
in each of the four banks used in 
this sampling, that 25,308 had no 
window deposit transactions, and 
5,976 had at least two transactions. 
The remaining accounts had a 
greater number. Activity was great- 
est in accounts of $500 or over, but 
here again activity is supported by 
substantial balances. Accounts up to 
$99.99 were second. 

It will be seen from Table 3 that 
from the average of 39,225 accounts 
in each of the four banks used in 
this sampling, 27,866 had no with- 
drawal transactions, 6,168 had at 
least two transactions and 4,612 had 
from four to 12 transactions. 

The volume of activity as related 
to various account size classifica- 
tions did not differ greatly among 
the four banks; and therefore, these 
tables represent a rather accurate 
picture. 


BANKING 
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TABLE 4 


NEW ACCOUNTS CLOSED WITHIN ONE YEAR OF OPENING DATE 
July 1, 1947, to June 30, 1948 


(Arithmetical Average Figures for Four Albany Banks) 


% to 
Total 


ning Balance | Number 
OP Opened | Opened 


Classification 


Generally speaking, accounts of 
$99 and under (especially $25 and 
under) have less activity in terms 
of number of transactions per ac- 
count than those in the $100 and 
$1,000 groups. However, it is the 
lack of an earning balance in this 
lower group that hurts, for only 
0.52 percent of the total deposits are 
represented. A large portion of these 
accounts will also not develop into 
profitable balances as illustrated by 
the mortality studies in succeeding 
paragraphs. 


Mortality of Accounts 


Closely allied with a study of ac- 
count activity is that of mortality 


NUMBER CLOSED WITHIN— 


% of Accts. 
Closed to 
Accts. 


by 
Classifica- 
tion 


experience. Table 4 shows the aver- 
age experience of the four banks on 
new accounts in various size classi- 
fications for a period of one year. 

These figures can well mean many 
things to different banks. Consider 
the expense, for example, involved 
in promoting new accounts, the time 
consumed by officers and employees 
in opening them, and the cost of 
passbooks and material to maintain 
them, when nearly 25 percent of 
those under $500 will be closed in 
a year. 


Again the inescapable problem is 
illustrated, as was evident in the 
tables showing deposit structure and 
activity. It is the volume of activity, 


TABLE 5 


with its following mortality result, 
centered in the small accounts, where 
only a small earning balance is 
available to pay the way. It is seen 
that 52.47 percent of the new ac- 
count activity is centered in the 
account size classification which to- 
tals only 0.52 percent of the total 
deposit liability. 

It is in account mortality, com- 
bined with all withdrawal activity 
in the smaller accounts, where the 
greatest costs of operations are ob- 
served. It is also here where the 
benefit from factual knowledge of 
account behavior may be obtained. 
It points up so clearly the need for 
encouraging new accounts that will 
eventually develop into real savings 
accounts, not temporary accommoda- 
tion in lieu of checking accounts in 
commercial banks, and encouraging 
those accounts to grow. 

The five-year mortality of new ac- 
counts is shown in Table 5. 

New accounts opened in the year 
1944-1945 in amounts under $100 
showed almost the exact pattern 
which was seen in Table 4, totaling 
52.49 percent. During the following 
years, ending September 30, 1949, 
more than half of all the new ac- 
counts opened at that time had been 
closed. 

But the accounts which remained 
had a more pronounced growth pro- 
portionately than all the accounts 
in the larger size classifications. 
While accounts with balances up to 


MORTALITY EXPERIENCE OF ACCOUNTS OPENED FROM OCTOBER 1, 1944, TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1945. 


EXPERIENCE TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1949 


(Arithmetical Average Figures of Three Albany Banks) 


Opening Balance 
Classification 


883388 


No. CLOSED 


STATUS AS OF SEPTEMBER 30, 1949 


44.79 
44.13 
41.40 
49 .53 
54.81 
69.31 
64.71 
70.59 


Ope 
by Class. 


49.56 | $2,309,379 


Approximate 
otal Orig. 
Approximate | Opening 
Total Dollar | Dollar Bal. 
as 0! n- tili Open as 
ing Date of 9/30/49 


Approximate 
Total Dollar 
Bal. 9/30/49 
of Accts. 
Still Open as 
. of This Date 


531.250 275,915 


$2,176,139 


$1 ,459 ,702 


The analysis reveals that 478 accounts of the 645 closed out within 5 years in the $1-24.99 classification carried the same balance or 
less when closed. Also, very few, if any, exceeded $25.00 balance during the life of the account. Further, approximately 50% of these 
small accounts were closed within one year. The above behavior holds true in the next two classifications; that is, $25.00-49.99 and 


$50.00-99.99 balances. 


T | | 
: | | % of Accts. 
| | Closed to 
| | | | Opened b 
D 
Months Months tion 
To $99.99......} 1,980 | 52.47 312 15.77 | 489 24.70 
100- 499.99. . 896 | 23.76 145 16.15 | 222 24.74 
500- 999.99. . 281 7.45 24 8.54 | 41 14.77 
1,000-4,999.99 . . 510 | 13.52 31 | 6.08 63 12.35 
Over 5,000.....| 106 2.80 | 16 | 15.17 
st Totals........| 3,773 100.00 | 519 | 13.77 | | 22.03 
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put | Accts. | | Percent- 
by | | Closed | No. of | opp to 
% to to Accts.| Accts. | Total 
) to P| | No. Total To | Opened | Still | 
| Opened | Opened | 9/30/49 | by Class.| Open 
nts To $24.99..............} 1,168 | 27.77 | 645 | 55.21 | 523 | 14,864 6,653 | 109 ,847 
in fe |e 468 | 11.13 262 | 55.87 | 207 | 17 ,467 | 7,707 | 49 ,359 
| 50- OOMME.........| 572 | 13.59 335 | 58.60 237 | 42,763 | 17,703 | 153,208 
ith- 100- 490MM .........| 1,060 | 25.20 | 535 | 50.47 525 | | $317,868 | 157,413 406 , 454 
at 500- O9OME.........| 347 8.24 157 | 45.19 190 | | 227,920 | 123,788 | 335,279 
387 8.00 | 103 | 30.69 233 | | 519,747 | 358,938 | 483,480 
a 2,500-4,900NN.........| 170 4.04 60 | 35.29 110 | 
5,000 and omm......... 85 2.03 | 25 | 29.41 60 | 
Totals...............| 4,207 | 100% | 2,122 | 50.44 | 2,09 | | 
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Strengthen Your 
Doubtful Risks 


With Lawrence 


Receipts 


by its prevailing risk 
criterion, a bank’s portfolio 
contains many loans on open 
account which may well be 
placed on a secured basis. 


Lawrence warehouse receipts, 
issued on the borrower’s inven- 
tory, will protect the lender with 
fundamentally sound collateral. 


New“‘Small Business” Depart- 
ment now extends Lawrence 
service to inventories valued as 
low as $5,000. 


Lawrence warehouse receipts 
are supported by the strongest 
financial statement in the field 
warehouse industry. Lawrence 
has always discharged, in full, 
its liability to all holders of 
Lawrence Warehouse receipts. 

Lending institutions have 
profited with Lawrence field 
warehousing in dealing with 
more than 20,000 business 
firms, over a period of 35 years. 


Booklet Gives Field Warehouse Facts 


Tells how Lawrence 
field warehousing 
makes secured credit 
possible for accounts 
in your portfolio. 
Write for free copy, 
**Borrowing on 
Inventory.” 


AWRENCE WAREHOUSE 
(OMPANY 


Nationwide Field Warehousing 
DIVISION OFFICES: 


SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. NEW YORK 5,N.Y. 


37 Drumm St. 
CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
100 N. La Salle St. 


72 Wall St. 


Los Angeles © Boston ¢ Philadelphia « Pittsburgh 
Buffalo « Cleveland « Cincinnati ¢ Kansas City 
St.Louis Atlanta Des Moines © Charlotte 
New Orleans ¢ Houston « Dallas « Denver « Phoenix 
Portland « Seattle Spokane Stockton Fresno 


Washington, D.C. © Manila, P. |. 


$2,500 were growing, accounts with 
larger balances were decreasing, and 
by far the greatest percentage of 
growth was in the accounts with 
initial balances up to $99. No doubt 
these deposits could still not con- 
tribute very much to the over-all 
earnings of the bank, but at least 
they do represent potential possibili- 
ties. ; 

This table clearly points up the 
same basic need that all the tables 
have revealed. The education of the 
depositor is a paramount responsi- 
bility. It is not only needed in open- 
ing new accounts, but once they 
have been opened the depositor must 
be encouraged to continue his sav- 
ings purpose. If he is allowed to get 
discouraged on the way, or the bene- 
fits of thrift are-not made more al- 
luring than temptations which al- 
ways beset the course, the very 


Farm Credit Program 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 60) 


cussions during these two days em- 
phasize the work to be done before 
a national program such as we are 
planning can be activated at the 
community level. There are wide 
differences between individual com- 
munities. There are many local and 
state problems to be recognized. 
This focuses our attention on the 
fact that ours’ is a cooperative en- 
terprise which must be carried on 
by the A.B.A., state bankers asso- 
ciations, regional and country bank- 
ing groups, and individual banks.” 

Members of the Commission 
agreed that an outside farm repre- 
sentative does more than just about 
anything else to improve farmer- 
banker relations, brings about closer 
understanding of mutual problems, 
and the bank benefits as the field 
man provides farm and ranch pa- 
trons with information about ser- 
vices the bank can render. 

While outside-the-bank-farm-pro- 
grams have been studied by the 
Commission for many years, the im- 
portance to private banking of this 
phase of the work was emphasized 
at the Hot Springs meeting. 

The Committee on Outside Farm 
Programs, headed by V. S. Marett, 
president of the Gonzales (Texas) 
State Bank, urged that the Commis- 
sion publish a pamphlet to guide 
country banks in carrying on activi- 


objective of the savings bank will 
have been lost. Smaller accounts 
must be encouraged to grow into 
bigger accounts. There is always a 
tendency for the bigger ones to be- 
come smaller. 

It would appear that money un- 
consciously lost in carrying unprofit- 
able small accounts may be more 
advantageously spent if consciously 
invested in the promoting of true 
thrift accounts. This is in keeping 
with the very nature and purpose of 
the savings business. A question 
may well be raised as to the advis- 
ability of cultivating business at a 
greater loss than is necessary. The 
misuse of the true savings principle 
by overactivity in small accounts 
may well be regarded as uneconomic 
and a burden to the balance of de- 
positors who constitute the main- 
stay of the deposit total. 


ties that will meet their own indi- 
vidual needs. 

While discussing the work being 
done by banks on behalf of farm 
youth, Chairman Gampbell said: 

“You can study almost everything 
that a bank does and you will find 
that some place or another, the 
young people in your community 
have a stake in it. Our Commis- 
sion has endorsed the plan of agri- 
cultural short courses which has 
been. successfully demonstrated 
through the W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion and Michigan State College, and 
we are continuing to study youth 
activities in which banks may en- 
gage.” 


Edueational Programs 


Another educational program that 
received serious consideration by the 
Commission is that of farm credit 
schools and bankers schools of ag- 
riculture. These are now being held 
as a result of cooperation of state 
bankers associations and state col- 
leges of agriculture in 20 states. 

“Our goal is to see similar activi- 
ties in every state. In the states 
where schools are already success- 
ful, we are suggesting that, besides 
the farm representatives of the 
banks, top management of banks be 
encouraged to take these courses,” 
Mr. Campbell said. 

The Commission also recommends 
that the A.B.A. continue to carry 
on its study on farm land prices and 
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to issue annual reports for the use 
of bankers, state colleges of agri- 
culture and farm organizations. 

Land use, which includes the work 
being done by committees of the 
Commission on Soil Conservation 
and Forestry, played an important 
part in the discussion of the Com- 
mission. It was recommended by 
the Committee on Soil Conservation 
that some attempt be made to de- 
fine on a national basis what is 
meant by conservation and to for- 
mulate, in cooperation with other 
groups, some sort of a national land 
use policy. 


Research in Farm Credit 


Another discussion of importance 
had to do with proposed studies and 
research to be carried on jointly by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics, state bankers associations, and 
the A.B.A. These studies would be 
similar to the financial survey on 
agriculture recently completed by 
the Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 
which provides a wealth of informa- 
tion about the financial situation of 
farm families in the state of Vir- 
ginia. In connection with research, 
members of the Commission agreed 
that every effort should be made to 
induce the Federal Reserve System 
to report agricultural loan data on 
a monthly basis. 

Data resulting from research, 
which may be used to predict agri- 
cultural outlook, are available from 
many state colleges and effort will 
be made to obtain the cooperation 
of the state bankers associations 
and the state colleges to make this 
information available to banks. 

The Commission also studied and 
discussed a preliminary draft of a 
bank manual on the procedure for 
making farm production loans. 


Farm Youth Financial 
Reserves 


Another item which members of 
the Commission talked over was the 
educational program planned by the 
U. S. Treasury to teach farm youth 
the need for financial reserves. A 
course of instruction was made 
available by the Treasury for use 
in Future Farmers of America 
groups in high schools, but the new 
plan calls for a manual to be avail- 
able also for 4-H Club groups which 
stresses the importance of bank sav- 
ings deposits as well as investments 
in United States Savings Bonds. 


May 1950 


FRIDENIZE... with the 


INTEREST 
CALCULATOR 


MODEL STW 


Provides a new solution to the 


MID-YEAR SAVINGS INTEREST PROBLEM 


WITH THIS ULTRA-MATIC CALCULATOR YOU obtain an 
automatic mechanical Grand Total of the Interest as it is com- 
puted for each account. 


When this Grand Total is compared with the total Interest 
posted, you have a positive mechanical check against posting 
errors, especially decimal and transposition errors. 


You are completely protected against errors in resetting the 
interest factor, as this factor is locked in the Friden Automatic 
Multiplier for all calculations. 


If you use a “Monthly Balance Method” you have additional 
protection in the fact that you obtain an automatic count of the 6 
balances used for each account. No more than 6, no less than 6. 


The accuracy of the “One-Month Principle,” used to compute the 


interest, is always assured by the positive Friden “Proof by 
Subtraction.” 


SPEED ...with the Friden Fully Automatic STW, Interest on 
Savings Accounts can be computed and accumulated in less than 
the time required by any other method. 


A demonstration of this ultra-matic calcutator in your own 
bank will be a revelation to you as to how a modern calculator 
simplifies and speeds up any kind of calculating work you may 
have in addition to Savings Interest. Phone or write the Friden 
Calculating Machine Agency serving your community. 


Frideu Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT - SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA - SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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How Banks Tend to Business 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34) 


had moderate participation, and 23 per cent had very 
little participation. 

On Question 4, a two-part question, 197 of the banks 
answered Part 1 and 191 banks answered Part 2. The 
answers to Part 1 indicated that 94 percent of those 
banks replying encourage their smaller correspondents 
to send in their excess small business loans; only 5 
percent indicated they did not encourage this type of 
participation; and the remaining 1 percent said they 
had no set policy. Of the 191 banks that answered 
Part 2 of the fourth question, 80 percent saic they 
would take loan participations even in cases where the 
originating bank does not take its legal limit; 14 
percent said they would require the originating bank 
to take its legal limit before participating in any loan; 
and the remaining 6 percent said they had no set 
policy on this point. 

The closing paragraph of the letter suggested that 
they send us any additional information on the subject 
of bank correspondent relationships that would be 
helpful to the American Bankers Association in sup- 
plying accurate information to its witnesses at the 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


TERM 
LOANS 


SMALL 
BUSINESSES 


The cover of a booklet published by The Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Banking and Trusts, Philadelphia. One of the 
thousands of banking institutions which, every day, serve the 
needs of small business. The Pennsylvania Company says: 
“Besides the many large corporations with whom we do busi- 
ness, we serve many thousands of small businesses in this 
area. We act as their financial counsel, too. And so we have 
always made a special effort-to anticipate and prepare for 
the banking needs of the small business man. This is good 
for the business community.” The Pennsylvania Company’s 
theme is one which is frequently found in bank advertising 
in all parts of the country 
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time hearings are held in Washington, D. C., by the 
various congressional committees studying proposals 
to extend either direct or indirect Government credit 
aid to small business. By direct Government credit we 
mean making loans directly to small business enter- 
prises, and by indirect Government credit we mean 
arranging Government guaranties to those private 
lenders who do make loans to small business. 

Of the banks that received the letter, 196 had some- 
thing to say as a result of this appeal for general in- 
formation. They were practically unanimous in stating 
their opposition to any further encroachments on the 
part of government into the field of private credit. In 
general the banks agreed that the legitimate credit 
needs of small business were being supplied. Many of 
the letters expressed views that will be very helpful 
and gave us just the kind of information we were 
seeking. Excerpts from most of the letters would 
bear quoting in this article, but space does not permit. 
However, we have taken paragraphs from four of the 
letters, each representing a different section of the 
country and each on a different phase of the subject 
of small business. These excerpts are indicative of 
all the replies we received. 

All banks seem to be aware of the credit require- 
ments of small banks and their small business accounts, 
and practically all large banks with correspondent bank 
departments want to help in any way they possibly 
can. Many letters indicated that studies are constantly 
being made by the banks to find out just what the 
credit requirements are of small business and how they 
are being supplied. There is also an appreciation of the 
hazards that small business enterprises are up against 
and a definite willingness to help overcome them. The 
replies offered many suggestions that will be of value 
to small business men and will stimulate the thinking 
of congressional leaders who are concerned with the 
affairs of small business enterprises in congressional 
deliberations. Following are the excerpts from four of 
the letters: 


For many years we have encouraged our correspondent banks 
to send us their excess loans, and day by day we are actively 
working with our correspondent banks along this line. Not only 
is this an active operation, but we are constantly sharing some 
of our loans with our correspondent banks that have excess 


funds to invest. 


To create two new merchants where one is making a bare 
living, and to furnish those two new merchants with Government 
money or other risk capital, makes three unsound businesses. 
It is believed that if the A.B.A., or some other agency with the 
facilities and the cooperation of the banks, would survey various 
communities at the level of the individual small business man, 
it would be found that the small business man, now in existence 
by his own efforts, does not want this type of thing done, for 
he knows, or can be easily shown, that in many instances it will 
be his doom. Then, this small business man who does realize 
this, is the source of the best political pressure to be exerted 
against the passage of such unsound legislation. 


Also, I want to suggest what I believe is one of the most 
important yet little recognized benefits of this relationship. 
It is the sympathetic and intelligent assistance which the small 
bank can receive from its city correspondent in actually nego- 
tiating and arranging a difficult credit which definitely reacts 
to the benefit of both borrower and lender. Many times I have 
heard expressed the gratitude of the smaller banks on the manner 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 136) 
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* Newsweek 


Newsweek looks at Life Insurance 


RECENTLY members of Newsweek maga- 
zine’s editorial staff interviewed Mr. Leroy 
A. Lincoln, President of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, on the subject of 
Life insurance in general. 


The tremendous role that Life insurance 
plays in the national economy, and the inter- 
esting institutional material developed dur- 
ing the discussion, are so important that a 
motion picture has been made of this inter- 
view. This film will be given wide distribu- 
tion in line with Metropolitan’s “Open 
Book” policy. 


Naturally, in reply to questions from the 
editors, Mr. Lincoln made many references 
to Metropolitan’s achievements in 1949. In 
fact, the interview developed the information 
that is customarily included in the Annual 
Report to Policyholders. Accordingly, a 
complete transcript has been printed as the 
Company’s Report for 1949. Here are some 
of the highlights of that report: 


—‘Metropolitan...paid about $769,000,000 
(to beneficiaries and policyholders last year) 
.. and I might add further that...(this in- 
cludes) $502,000,000 to living policyholders.” 
—‘For our 33,000,000 policyholders in the 
United States and Canada, the total Life 
insurance in force in the Metropolitan at 
the end of last year was almost $42,000,- 
000,000—an increase of 4 percent over the 
preceding year.” 
—‘*Metropolitan’s assets totaled $9,700,000,- 
000, an increase of about 6 percent over the 
figure for 1948.” 
—*“Through thecombined efforts of the many 
health organizations, the average expecta- 
tion of life at birth has improved 18 years 
since 1900. At that time it was about 49 
years—while right now it is about 67.” 
—“Expenses for the Life insurance com- 
panies have gone up the same as for every- 
body else. For example, in the Metropolitan 
last year they increased about 4 percent . ”. 
insurance in force in Metropolitan has in- 


creased about 80 percent since 1939, whereas 
operating expenses have increased only 71 
percent.” 


—“In 1949, Metropolitan . . . paid $164,- 
000,000 in dividends to policyholders—the 
largest such amount in the Company’s his- 
tory. Dividends payable to policyholders in 
1950 will be somewhat larger in the aggre- 
gate than 1949.” 


—‘Dividends would be substantially higher 
were it not for the low interest returns which 
have prevailed throughout the United States 
and Canada. For example, last year the net 
interest earned on Metropolitan assets was 
3.07 percent, compared with 3.03 in 1948, 
and with 5.18 in 1929.” 


Metropolitan’s Annual Report to Policy- 
holders for 1949 will be sent to anyone on 
request. In addition, copies of the film may 
be borrowed for showing by local business, 
civic, or other groups in which Metropolitan 
policyholders are interested. 


METROPOLITAN STATEMENT OF OBLIGATIONS AND ASSETS...DECEMBER 31, 1949 


(In accordance with the Annual Statement filed with the Insurance Department of the State of New York). 


OBLIGATIONS TO POLICYHOLDERS, BENEFICIARIES, AND OTHERS 


Statutory Policy Reserves . 


This amount, which is determined in esserdenee with legal re- 
quirements, together with future premiums and reserve inter- 
est, is necessary to assure payment of all future policy benefits. 
Policy Proceeds and Dividends Left with Company 
Policy proceeds from death claims, matured endowments, and 
other payments, and dividends—left with the Company by 
beneficiaries and policyholders to be returned in future years. 


Reserved for Dividends to Policyholders 


. $8,252,239,531.00 Bonds 


U.S. Government 


Railroad 
Public Utility 


531,949,902.00 


Canadian Government 
Provincial and Municipal 


Industrial and Miscellaneous 
Bonds of the Company’s eer develop- 
ment corporations . 


ASSETS WHICH ASSURE FULFILLMENT OF OBLIGATIONS 


. $7,298,735,485.05 
"$2,884, 039,974, 00 
242,548,827.19 
69,029, 148.93 
492,569,747.96 
1,322,222,366.98 
2,167,230,348.06 


121,095,071.93 


Set aside for payment in 1950 to those policyholders ‘eligible 
to receive them. 


Policy Claims Currently Outstanding . ? 
Claims in process of settlement, and estimated claims that 
have occurred but have not yet been reported. 

Other Policy Obligations 
Premiums received in advance, reserves for mortality ‘ond 
morbidity fluctuations, reserve for continuing the program of 
equalization dividends on weekly premium policies, etc. 

Taxes Accrued . 

Including estimated amount of t taxes s payable i in 1950 on : the 
business of 1949 and $10,000,000.00 for Federal Taxes on 1947 
and 1948 income under pending bill. 

Contingency Reserve for Mortgage Loans 

All Other Obligations 


TOTAL OBLIGATIONS 


. 


SURPLUS FUNDS 
- $ 84,252,000.00 
474,379,879.03 


Special Surplus Funds . ‘ 

Unassigned Funds (Surplus) . 
TOTAL SURPLUS FUNDS 
TOTAL OBLIGATIONS AND SURPLUS FUNDS 


35,804,438.43 


64,879,400.04 


36,825,574.00 


21,000,000.00 
42,355,959.00 


- $9,149,315,803.47 


558,631,879.03 


$9,707,947,682.50 


Stocks 
All but $4,534, 643. 85a are Prefered ¢ or Guasenteet. 


Mortgage Loans on Real Estate . 


Mortgage Loans on City ‘<paaael 
Mortgage Loans on Farms 


$1,164,238,419.48 
106,829, 132.49 


Loans on Policies . 
Made to policyholders on the socurity of their policies. 


Real Estate (after decrease by ee of $25,000,000.00 

in the aggregate) : 

Housing projects and other real estate 
acquired for investment 

Properties for Company use . 

Acquired in satisfaction of mortgage in- 
debtedness (of which $7,166,352.46 is 
under contract of sale) . 


Cash and Bank Deposits 


$198,151,779.86 
38,588,738.97 


35,987,813.07 


Premiums, Deferred and in Course of Collection 
Accrued Interest, Rents, etc. . 


TOTAL ASSETS TO MEET OBLIGATIONS 


136,059,753.85 


1,271,067,551.97 


393,258,765.52 


247,728,331.90 


150,379,081.15 


137,886,883.07 
72,831,829.99 


. $9,707,947,682.50 


NOTE—Assets amounting to $456,197,535.92 are deposited with various public officials under the requirements of law or regulatory authority. 
In the Annual Statement filed with the Massachusetts Insurance Department, Statutory Policy Reserves are $8,252,353,652.00. Policy Claims 
Currently Outstanding are $35,863,091.43, and All Other Obligations are $42,183,185.00. 


COPYRIGHT 1950——METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
1 MADISON AveNug, New 10, N. Y. 


May 1950 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me a copy of your Annual Report to Policyholders for 


1949, 
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AIR CONDITION WITH 


TYPHOON 


1% to 20 tons 
Don’t Let Heat and Humidity Put Your Busi- 
ness Through the Wringer This Summer! 


You know what happened to business last 
summer! Down went sales figures...up flared 
customer tempers...merchandise soilage hit 
a new high. Decide right now not to go 
through another season without Typhoon air 
conditioning. Cool, clean 

air pulls customers in, 

gets ’em in a buy-now 

mood, puts you a mile 

ahead of your competi- 

tion. You’re going to air 

condition some day — do 

it now! 


* Smooth, Silent Operation. 
% All Copper Condenser and 


Coils defy rust, corrosion. 


% Adjustable Dual Control 


Grille for distribution of cool 
air “as you like it”. 


%* Low in cost, low in upkeep. 


Conserve Water with Typhoon 
Evaporative Condensers — 
3 to 20 tons 
Write for “The Inside Story 
of Air Conditioning” 


TYPHOON AIR CONDITIONING 


CO., INC. 
Dept. MB3, 794 Union Street, Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


More than 40 years experience in air cooling 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 134) 


in which the experience of the large bank has developed a 
method under which a borderline loan could be safely made, 
This know-how is not acquired over-night and cannot be furnished 
by Congress to a Government agency in the same rapid and 
easy manner in which cash capital is supplied to the agency, 
Sound loans, intelligently and thoughtfully arranged, then care. 
fully followed and administered, are prerequisites for a strong 
economy. The private banking system with its experience plus 
its incentive to make a profit in serving its public should be 
permitted to continue doing this essential job which it has s0 
well performed. 

The survey proved again one important point: The 
whole tone of bank correspondent relationship is good. 
The question of credit requirements for small business 
is not being neglected; on the contrary, it is being 
given constant and careful attention by the banking 
system generally. There is no legitimate reason for 
Government to pump liberal Government credit into the 
channels of small private enterprise. If this is done, it 
might well destroy hundreds, yes, even thousands, of 
small, legitimate enterprises by advancing liberal credit 
to those individuals who are without managerial ability. 

A small-business Government credit program similar 
to some of those being advocated would offer the worst 
competition that could be imagined and discourage 
those individuals who, over the years, have met the ob- 
ligations of Government and business and, at the same 
time, raised the necessary money to keep them going. 
If Government wants really to help small business, let 
it give relief where it is needed—taxes, for example. 
Before any legislation is passed similar to that pro- 
posed, let there be a carefully considered study of all 
phases of the question. , 

The small business man is an important cog in the 
machinery of our country—politically, socially, and 
economically. He will remain important just as long 
as he is permitted to stand on his own feet and allowed 
to make the decisions that only independent men can 
make. He should not be encouraged to assume Govern- 
ment obligations or forced to meet Government-in- 
spired competition that would eventually destroy 
him. Today, small business represents a very important 
segment of our economic life—a healthy, courageous, 
independent segment. Let nothing happen to it! 


x 


“Suddenly I saw a chance to go into business for myself with- 
out investing a lotta money!” 
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DIRECTORS 


7 EDWIN J. BEINECKE 
ire- Chairman, The Sperry & 
ong Hutchinson Co. 
lus EDGAR S. BLOOM 
be Chairman, Atlantic, Gulf and 
West Indies Steamship Lines 
80 
ALVIN G. BRUSH 
Chairman, American Home 
Products Corporation 
od. LOU R. CRANDALL 
ess President, George A. Fuller 
| Company 
ing | 
ing CHARLES A. DANA 
i| Chairman, Dana Corporation 
for 
the HORACE C. FLANIGAN 
¥ | Vice-Chairman, Board of 
it | Directors 
_ of JOHN M. FRANKLIN 
adit | President, United States Lines 
Company 
ity. 
. PAOLINO GERLI 
ilar President, Gerli & Co., Inc. 
orst 
HARVEY D. GIBSON 
age President 
ob- FREDERICK GRETSCH 
ame Chairman, Lincoln Savings 
Bank 
ing. 
let JOHN L. JOHNSTON 
Director, Lambert Company 
iple. 
pro- OSWALD L. JOHNSTON 
0 Simpson Thacher & Bartlett 
all 
KENNETH F. MacLELLAN 
President, United Biscuit 
the Company of America 
and JOHN T. MADDEN 
long President, Emigrant Indus- 
trial Savings Bank 
ywed 
JOHN P. MAGUIRE 
can President, John P. Maguire & 
rern- Co., Inc. 
t-in- C. R. PALMER 
troy —_ Cluett Peabody & 
‘tant 
GEORGE J. PATTERSON 
2OuS, President, Scranton & Lehigh 
Coal Co. 
WILLIAM G. RABE 
Vice President 
HAROLD C. RICHARD 
New York City 
HAROLD V. SMITH 
President, Home Insurance Co. 
ERNEST STAUFFEN 
Chairman, Trust Committee 
Board of Directors 
L. A. VAN BOMEL 
President, National Dairy 
Products Corporation 
GUY W. VAUGHAN 
Director, Western Electric 
Co., Inc. 
HENRY C. VON ELM 
Chairman, Board of Directors 
ad ALBERT N. WILLIAMS 
President, Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company 
 with- 
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MANUFACTURERS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Condensed Statement of Condition as at close of business 


March 31, 1950 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks . . . . $ 576,856,447.59 


U. S. Government Securities 1,024,818,103.62 
U. S. Government Insured F. H. A. 

State and Municipal Bonds. . . . 45,198,653.38 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank. . . 3,150,000.00 
Other Securities. . . 21,605,693.16 


Loans, Bills Purchased and Bankers’ 


15,851,077.82 
Banking Houses. . . . ... 10,575,942.11 
Other Real Estate Equities . . . . 458,588.42 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances 6,008,038.40 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 6,114,851.47 
$2,298,721,634.63 

LIABILITIES 


Capital. . . $45,000,000.00 

Surplus . . . . 60,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits . 33,432,039.37 $ 138,432,039.37 
Reserves for Taxes, — 

Unearned Discount, Interest, etc. . 9,457,329.37 
Dividend Payable April 15, 1950 . 1,350,000.00 
Outstanding Acceptances. . . . . 6,706,147.12 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 

and Foreign Bills . . . .. . 2,570,790.67 
Cash held as Collateral or in Escrow 11,916,624.16 

$2,298,721,634.63 


United States Government and other securities carried at $100,295,859.72 are pledged to Secure 
public funds and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law, 


Head Office: 55 Broad Street, New York City 
80 OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 
European Representative Office: 1, Cornhill, London, E. C. 3 
Member Federal Reserve System 


Member New York Clearing House Association 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Safeguard 
life as well 
as funds 


Vault Ventilator 


Don’t risk suffocation, when a YALE Emergency 
Ventilator can be so easily installed. 

A turn of the handle forces in a continuous 
stream of fresh air—120 cu. ft. per minute. It 
provides light inside the vault, dispelling fear 
and aiding the work of releasing the locking 
mechanism. It serves as a speaking tube for clear 
communication with those outside. 


The YALE Ventilator is quickly installed in any 
wall—of any thickness—in vaults of new or old 
construction. It does not impair the strength of 
the wall—successfully resists burglary, and does 
not affect the burglary insurance rate. 

Write for complete details on how you may 
have a YALE Ventilator installed. 


THE YALE & TOWNE 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN. 


Small Down Payments 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37) 


desk with a pencil he had picked up during the dis- 
course, “but what I don’t understand is why you 
need to make a big down payment all at once when 
you’re also paying part of the loan every month. Don’t 
you pretty quickly build up an equity that way, Mr. 
Brown? And can’t you borrow on that again, if you 
get into trouble?” 

“Yes, you might,’”’ Mr. Brown rejoined. “We would 
be willing to extend your loan or even to add to it, 
to the amount that your amortization payments ex- 
ceeded the depreciation of the property—that is, to the 
extent that you had created a real equity. But that 
happens very, very slowly, especially during the early 
years of the loan. Let me show you.” He opened the 
red book. “Now, if I could borrow my pencil.” And 
he began to figure. 

“Suppose you make a $10,000 loan. On the 25-year 
basis, with the 4 percent veteran’s interest rate, you 
pay back only $238 of principal in the first year. It 
would be almost four years before you could accumu- 
late by monthly payments the same amount as a $1,000 
down payment. 

“Look at it another way. Suppose you put down 
$1,000 and borrowed $9,000. For about the same 
monthly payment as you would make if you borrowed 
$10,000 for 20 years, you could pay off your loan and 
own your house without obligation to anyone three 
years sooner.” 

“At least the arithmetic is mighty interesting,” the 
husband ventured. “But you seem to me to be spending 
a lot of time persuading me not to borrow your money.” 

“That isn’t the point,” Mr. Brown answered. “When 
we make a loan we have to live with it a long time. 


We want to see it repaid and we want it to serve the 
purpose for which the borrower intended it. 

“We know that if the terms are right in the first 
place, we are likely to have a satisfactory piece of 
business and you will find the arrangement satisfac- 
tory, too. That’s why we urge you to borrow as little 
as you can get by with and to pay it as promptly as 
possible without strain. That’s why we urge you not 
to waste money on unnecessary interest payments. We 
think that’s the best way to assure a good relationship 
between borrower and lender, not only on this deal, 
but on other deals you may want to come to us with 
in the future.” 
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Gas storage holder 

with capacity of 17 

million cubic feet \ 

wos completed and “4 
loced inoperction 

ot Point 

Richmond. 


vw 


Rock Creek hydro-elec- 
tric plant on Feather 
River, 168,900 horse- 
power, began opera- 
tion early in 1950. 


Early in 1949 a second 


steam electric generating 
unit, 148,943 
horsepower, was 


placed in opera- 
tion of Station P, 
| San Francisco. 


Section of "SUPER INCH" 
pipe line under construction to 
transport Texas and 
New Mexico gas 
into Northern 

California. 


Moss Landing steam 
electric generating 
plont under construc- | 
tion on Monterey Bay. 


Contra Costa steam 
electric plant, sched- 
uled for completion in 


Cresta Dam across Feather River oun where 
water is diverted to operate Cresta Power 
House down stream. Completed in 1949, these 
facilities add 100,536 horsepower to system 
capacity. 


Gross operating revenues established a new record of $217,225,000. - 
The increase over the previous year was $12,983,000, or 6.4%. 


== Sales of both electricity and gas reached new peaks, electricity 
increasing 13% and gas 2%. Sales of electricity totaled 10,172,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours, and sales of gas 166,178,000,000 cu. ft. eS 


: — Service was extended to 113,655 new customers. At the year-end 
2,259,215 customers were being supplied in all branches of our operations. 


Construction expenditures totaled $192,480,000 as the Company reached the 
peak of its six-year postwar expansion program. 


gas into Northern California—the largest diameter pipe line ever built for high- 


Construction started on a 34-inch pipe line to transport Texas and New Mexico. Ty 
pressure transmission of natural gas. 


New securities with a par value of $136,010,025 were issued and successfully 
marketed to carry forward our postwar expansion program. 


There was a gain of 6,208 in the number of those participating in ownership of the 
Company. At the year-end, the Company had 160,467 stockholders of record. 


rates, totaling $4,000,000 a year, effective November 28, 1949—our first 
increase in gas rates in twenty-nine years. 


fs The California Public Utilities Commission granted an increase in gas 


rates, or $8,820,000 a year. It was granted effective April 15, 1950, and is the 


In October the Company made application for an increase of 6% in electric “fs 
first increase in our electric rates since 1920. 


Net earnings for the common stock were $2.10 per share, based on average shares out- 
standing. The increases in rates, together with better operating efficiencies, continued 
business growth and prospects for more normal precipitation, are expected to raise 
earnings to more satisfactory levels in 1950. 


President 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY temcsco, caurora 


A copy of our 1949 Annual Report to Stockholders will be supplied upon request to E. J. Beckett, Treasurer. 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Highlights of the Year's Operations... 1949 
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What Every Young Business Should Know 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 36) 


firms is through furthering the edu- 
cation of the small enterpriser. The 
typical small operator represents a 
man of enterprise and ambition, but 
usually is experienced in only one 
phase of management skill. The 
banker, on the other hand, usually 
has the opportunity to see all types 
of business operations. He sees, or 
should see, the reasons for the suc- 
cess or impending failure of enter- 


prisers. Through the development of 
free working relationships with his 
borrowers, or would-be borrowers, 
he not only can play a constructive 
part in the businesses themselves, 
but also in the community as a 
whole. Businesses sometimes fail 
without financial loss. They prob- 
ably never fail without some indirect 
loss to the community. 

In addition to expanding working 
relationships with their borrowers, 
actual or prospective, bankers can 


Canadian Pacific 

» Express Company 

United States Dollar 

Travellers Cheques...and 

Money Orders payable in United 
States Dollars...are redeemable 
at par by The National City Bank 
of New York, New York. 


Camadian Pacific 


Why Suffer Loss Patns 


Owners, mortgagees, trust officers, and others 
responsible for safeguarding property need not 
fear loss pains if they are protected with property 
insurance in the proper amounts. If you have an 
insurance problem that is causing twinges now, 


why not consult us. 


But don’t procrastinate - 


tomorrow may be too late. 


THE PHOENIX-CONNECTICUT GROUP 
OF FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Combined Statement December 31, 1949 


Assets 

Liabilities 

Surplus to . : 
Losses paid to December 31, 1949 


$2 18,195,440 
63,268,050 
64,569,075 

462,311,853 


assist in bringing to their attention 
some of the great mass of manage- 
ment materials which is available in 
libraries through the educational 
facilities of the community, through 
Government agencies, such as the 
Department of Commerce, and 
through the American Bankers As- 
sociation. 

Recently the A.B.A. Small Busi- 
ness Credit Policy Commission has 
undertaken a program of bringing 
small business management mate- 
rials to the attention of its thou- 
sands of member banks. It is urging 
each bank to install a small business 
lending library, using the Depart- 
ment of Commerce’s “Establishing 
and Operating Your Own Business” 
series as a nucleus. This series com- 
prises a set of simple, concise 
pamphlets, each dealing with a par- 
ticular type of business operation in 
common. use, such as grocery stores, 
or filling stations, plus a number of 
pamphlets dealing with particular 
functional problems which cut 
across all types of business. 

Bankers are already doing a good 
job in many cities in the provision 
of substantial and often adequate 
amounts of bank credit. Many are 
undoubtedly providing a substantial 
amount of counseling service to 
their present or prospective cus- 
tomers. All commercial banks should 
play an active part in developing 
small firms through counseling, 
through the development of lending 
methods which will reach more 
business borrowers, and through as- 
sisting their universities, trade or- 
ganizations, and many others in 
furthering the education of business- 
men. In doing this, they will be 
furthering their own self-interest by 
developing a broader and more ac- 
tive banking business. 


“We're just back from our trip and 
have a traveler’s check left over. Is 
there any penalty for that?” 
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Mag 15 to July 4, 1950 


The next few weeks 
may be the most important 
in your life 


Between May 15th and July 4th, you can make 
a move that may change your life, regardless of 
your age. During these seven weeks of the U.S. 
Treasury’s Independence Drive, you can lay the 
groundwork for making your fondest dreams 
come true. 


The next decade will be one of the greatest 
America has ever seen. The opportunity of a life- 
time will come to millions—it can come to you. 


The opportunity to start your own business. To 


© 
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buy a share in the business you’re now in. Even to 
take a job that pays less at the start—but has a 
tremendous future. 


Don’t let your opportunity pass because you 
were financially unable to grab it! 


If you are not now buying U.S. Savings Bonds 
automatically, this is the time to begin. If you are, 
sign up for extra bonds. Sign up and buy up all 
you can. That golden opportunity in the 50’s may 
be the “‘one in a lifetime” for you—be ready for it! 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers 
of America as a public service. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 42) 


Treasury ever attempted to inter- 
fere with the personnel of the Comp- 
troller’s office, or to affect or in- 
fluence the regulations regarding 
loans and investments, or to inter- 
cede against prospective disciplinary 
action against a bank, the reorgan- 
ization plan, if allowed to become 
law, would leave the Comptroller’s 
office answerable to the Budget Bu- 
reau, along with every other Treas- 
ury agency, for personnel totals, 


Washington 


funds, policy, and for other matters 
of its operations. 


Supervisory Agency 
independence 

For this reason, it is believed that 
the stimulus for this prospective re- 
organization plan came’ from the 
Budget Bureau. This is not the first 
time that bureau has been suspected 
of attempting to get some measure 
of control over the bank super- 
visory agencies. 


THE 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF CLEVELAND 


Statement of Condition 
MARCH 31, 1950 


Cash and Due from Banks 


Other Securities 
Loans and Discounts 
Investment in Banking 


Customers’ Liability on Acceptances 
and Letters of Credit 


Accrued Interest 
Other Assets 


Capital Stock (625,000 shares) 
Surplus . 
Undivided Profits 

General Reserve 


Acceptances and Letters of Credit 
Accrued Interest and Expenses 


Corporation, Individual and 
Bank Deposits 


Savings Deposits 
Trust and Public Deposits 


U. S. Treasury Tax and Loan 
Account . 


United States Government Obligations 


ASSETS 


$104,576,061.44 
240,343,098.46 
27,001,163.90 
114,493,762.97 
2,481,281.67 


4,372,687.32 
1,254,754.01 
769,048.33 
$495,291,858.10 


LIABILITIES 


$ 10,000,000.00 
15,000,000.00 


1,336,247.00 26,336,247.00 


Dividend on Capital Stock pn ae 1, 1950 


Deferred Credits and Other Liabilities 


25,649,848.81 


2,536,349.02 

250,000.00 
4,372,687.32 
1,304,505.68 
2,155,762.69 


339,632,776.24 
70,704,755.47 
22,348,925.87 


458,336,306.39 
$495,291,858.10 


NOTE: United States Government "<< carried at $50,146,990.80 are pledged 


to secure trust and public deposits, U. S. 


Treasury Tax and Loan account and for other 


Purposes as required or permitted by law. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT 


INSURANCE CORPORATION 


In 1947, the House Appropriations 
Committee adopted an amendment 
to the Independent Offices Appro- 
priation Bill to subject the FDIC to 
Budget Bureau approval of the use 
of its funds, collected by assessments 
from the banks. This was knocked 
out of the bill, but not until Senator 
Arthur Vandenberg (R., Mich.), 
author of the FDIC bill, had de- 
nounced the amendment. 

In 1949 the Hoover Commission, 
which consulted with the Budget 
Bureau, recommended that the FDIC 
be put into the Treasury where, of 
course, it probably would have lost 
its independent status in the same 
way Reorganization Plan No. 1 
would have ended the independence 
of the Comptroller’s office. This pro- 
posal was ventilated last year in 
hearings before the Senate Expen- 
ditures Committee. 


Proposal Flattened 


Seldom has a proposal of such 
importance been so completely de- 
molished by logic as the scheme to 
transfer the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency’s office to the Treasury Secre- 
tary. 

Witnesses marshalled by the 
American Bankers Association ex- 
ploded virtually every argument on 
behalf of the reorganization pro- 
posal, from the standpoint both of 
bankers from various geographical 
areas, and of different types of 
banks. The spokesmen who appeared 
at the suggestion of the A.B.A. were 
representative of thousands of 
others throughout the U. S. 

Among the banker witnesses in 
opposition to the plan were F. Ray- 
mond Peterson, A.B.A. president; 
C. Francis Cocke, chairman of the 
A.B.A. Federal Legislative Commit- 
tee; Robert V. Fleming, chairman 
of the A.B.A. Committee on Govern- 
ment Borrowing and former A.B.A. 
president, and several others. 

Mr. Peterson declared that the 
plan “could by no means improve 
the present organization or operat- 
ing efficiency of the Treasury.” He 
added that the plan “would not pro- 
‘mote economy or reduce public ex- 
penditures.” By all tests and stand- 
ards Reorganization Plan No. 1 
“would reduce the Office of the 
Comptroller to that of a completely 
captive, wholly dependent bureau of 
the Treasury Department,” he said, 
and would divest Congress of its 
control over the office. 

Even John Snyder, the Secretary 
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of the Treasury, wrote to Chairman 
McClellan of the Expenditures Com- 
mittee, which conducted the hear- 
ing on the plan, suggesting ‘“‘a doubt 
of the advisability of the proposed 
transfer of the functions and powers 
of the Comptroller of the Currency.” 


Holding Company Bill 


The “hurricanes” affecting the in- 
dependence of bank supervisory 
agencies also take form in agencies 
other than the Budget Bureau. Thus 
a bank holding company bill, under 
consideration by the Banking Com- 
mittee of the Senate in March and 
April of this year, would have vested 
in the Federal Reserve Board cer- 
tain powers to supervise, at the ex- 
pense of other supervisory agencies, 
notably the Comptroller’s office, the 
FDIC and state supervisory officials. 

When the A.B.A., together with 
the National Association of Super- 
visors of State Banks, the Comp- 
troller’s office, and spokesmen for 
banks, testified before the Robertson 
subcommittee of the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee, this threat to other 
bank supervisory agencies and the 
dual banking system was brought to 
the fore. 

Hence, Senator Robertson directed 
the writing of a new bank holding 
company bill, to take account of 
amendments offered by all affected 
governmental agencies. 


Co-op Housing Beaten 


One of the few decisive actions of 
the year was the defeat of cooper- 
ative housing. 

Proponents of this scheme strove 
with all the tricks of the political 
trade to save the life of their pet 
project. They fought what they 
thought was the “enemy,” private 
financing and building. They at- 


tempted futilely to withhold FHA | 


and other existing Government pro- 
grams and benefits “‘as a price” for 
forcing private industry to support 
their scheme. 

They finally gave ground on their 
own territory. They offered to cut 
the size of the program in half, to 
provide for indirect instead of direct 
Government credit for cooperative 


housing. They even consented to | 


raise the interest rate and hence les- 
sen the subsidy for cooperative 
housing loans. 

Yet they were beaten. 

In the House conservative leaders 
led by Representative Jesse P. Wol- 
cott (Rep., Mich.), the leading Re- 
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publican on the Banking Committee, 
decided to fight the new innovation, 
cooperative housing, on principle 
and to a decisive end. They rejected 
compromise after compromise de- 
signed to make this new housing 
scheme less expensive and less ob- 


jectionable to private enterprise. 

By so doing, Mr. Wolcott risked 
the possibility that the full effort 
of Administration forces would be 
thrown in the final vote. He won. 
The thing was beaten by over 60 
votes. (CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 


ARE YOU LOOKING TOWARDS PERU... .? 


The promotion of Peruvian foreign trade has been 
one of the main objects of our bank ever since 
its foundation over 60 years ago. If you are inter- 
ested in doing business in Peru a letter addressed 
to us will assure you our friendly co-operation. 


BANCO DE CREDITO DEL PERU 


Head Office - - LIMA 


56 Branches Throughout the Country 
CAPITAL - $/.26,000,000.00 SURPLUS - $/.48,633,080.48 


“Peru's Oldest National Commercie!l Bank" 


COLOMBIA 


Presents Extensive Opportunities 


Colombia, among the leading countries of South America in 
trade with the United States, will offer increasing opportunities 
in the years ahead for travel, export and import trade, and devel- 
opment of new or expansion of existing local industries. 

Increasing numbers of forward-looking banks and business 
organizations in the United States are establishing correspondent 
relations in Latin America, notably with Colombia. Many of 
them are taking advantage of the exceptional and complete bank- 
ing facilities gee by this 37-year-old institution. 

With 23 offices in all commercially important parts of the coun- 
try, trade information is quickly gathered and forwarded to you. 
Special departments for handling collections and letters of credit. 


Inquiries cordially invited. 


BANCO COMERCIAL ANTIOQUENO 


Established 1912 
Cable address for all offices—Bancoquia 
Capital paid-up: $10,000,000. — Pesos Colombion 
Reserves: $10,300,000. — Peses Colombian 
General Manager: Antonio Derka 
Head Office: MEDELLIN, CoLomsi1A, SouUTH AMERICA 


BRANCHES: Armenia, Barrancabermeja, Barranquilla, 
BOGOT. 


A, Bucaramanga, Cali, Cartagena, Cartago, Cucuta, 
Girardot, Magangue, Manizales, Monteria, Neiva, Pasto, Pereira, 
Puerto Berrio, San Gil, Santa Marta, Sincelejo, Socorro, Velez. 


New York Representative—Henry Ludeke, 40 Exchange Place, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Public housing dangled actively in 
Congress for four years before it 
was finally approved last year, with 
the Senate voting for the scheme a 
couple of times and the House avoid- 
ing consideration. With the cooper- 
ative housing scheme, however, it 
was different. Both Houses voted 
upon it during the same session, in 
fact within a few days of each other. 
Both turned it down. 


Defeat Long-Lasting 


This means that cooperative hous- 
ing has had a decisive defeat, and 
one that can kill it for years, un- 
less there is a sharp electoral swing 
to the Fair Deal. Only by beating a 
large number of conservatives of 
both parties in both Houses in the 
next or a subsequent national elec- 
tion, will it be possible to revive co- 
operative housing in the next few 
years. 

Fundamentally, however, coopera- 
tive housing was defeated for two 
underlying reasons. 

Foremost was probably the fear 
that, if the Government were to be- 
gin to undertake the responsibility 
for housing the middle class, it 
would not be long before the Govern- 
ment was managing and arranging 
the housing for nearly all families. 
It would be only a question of time 
before the Government was monopo- 
lizing all but a tiny segment of the 
home building field. Many “liberals” 
confessed, at least privately, this 
fear. 

A second underlying reason for 
cooperative housing’s defeat was its 
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“Uh-uh, Devlin. Only pushcarts!” 


probable impact on the Federal bud- 
get. Even though the 1950 version 
of co-op housing proposed only “in- 
direct” Government guarantees of 
the debentures to finance it, the 
majority of Congress took the thing 
for what they recognized it to be 
—a big increase in the Treasury’s 
practical liability. 


Section 608 


Congress went through the mo- 
tions of “ending” FHA’S section 
608. This is the last operative part 
of Title VI’s wartime financing. Yet 


CED 


Congress at the same time took ac- 
tion which will make sure that much 
more than Title VI’s spirit shall go 
marching on. 

What was done was to add $500- 
million to the insurance authoriza- 
tion for 608 to take care of applica- 
tions for projects pending as of 
March 1. Even before this tidy sum 
was piled into the Title VI kitty it 
was estimated unofficially that funds 
on hand would finance construction 
of not less than 150,000 rental units 
in calendar 1950, compared with 
110,000 units in 1949, a boom home 
construction year. So only the re- 
ceipt of new applications for 608 
projects was ended. 


A Boom Volume 
This Year Is Possible 


This $500-million thus is an over- 
layer on the 150,000 units, construc- 
tion of which would likely be under 
way in 1950 if Congress had not 
added a dime to 608. Furthermore, 
officials expect most of these com- 
mitments to be followed through. 
Not more than 5 percent to 10 per- 
cent, or a normal proportion, are 
expected to be washed out except 
where commitments are refused in 
areas of saturated construction, 
principally a few metropolitan areas. 

Thus, although Congress “ended” 
608 as of March 1, it paved the way 
for a boom volume of multiple rent 
financing in 1950 under war-time 
standards. 

This is of some substantial sig- 
nificance. It probably means that 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 146) 


in Southwestern 
Business 


* 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $27,500,000 
eLargest in the Southe 


EPUBLIC NATIO 


MEMBER 
FEDERAL DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Head Office 


55 WALL STREET + New York 


Condensed Statement of Condition as of March 31, 1950 


ASSETS 
Cash, Gold and Due from Banks. . 
United States Government Obligations. ... 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies 
State and Municipal Securities 
Other Securities. . es 
Loans and Discounts. . 
Real Estate Loans and Securities. 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. . 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank. 
Ownership of International | Banking Corpora- 
Bank Premises. . 27,037,192 
Other Assets......... 3,105,508 


$4,909,931,502 


$1,182,660,092 
1,769,175,004 
33,208,689 
394,355,607 
90,084,205 
1,375,617,474 
511,471 
19,676,260 
7,500,000 


LIABILITIES 

Liability on Acceptances and Bills. $30,227,019 

Less: Own Acceptances in Port- 

Due to Foreign Central Beals 

(In Foreign Currencies) 
Items in Transit with Branches............. 


$4,519,348,370 


20,703,537 
7,529,400 


22,435,999 


Reserves for: 
Unearned Discount and Other Unearned 
Income. 
Interest, Taxes, ‘Other Accrued d Expenses, ete. 
Dividend. 
Capital. . 
(6,200, 000 Shares @ @ $20 Par) 
Surplus. ..... 
Undivided Profits. 


8,507,073 
26,344,128 

2,635,000 
-$124,000,000 


126,000,000 


52,427,995 302,427,995 


$4,909,931,502 


Figures of Overseas Branches are as of March 25, 1950. 


$323,405,362 of United States Government Obligations and $7,936,300 of 
other assets are deposited to secure $237,155,567 of Public and Trust Deposits 
and for other purposes required or permitted by law. 


(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 


The foregoing statement does not include the figures of: 
CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 


Affiliate of The National City Bank of New York for separate 
administration of trust functions 


DIRECTORS 


WM. GAGE BRADY, JR. 
Chairman of the Board 


W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
Chairman of the Executive 
Committee 
HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
President 


SOSTHENES BEHN 
Chairman, International 
Telephone and Telegraph 
Corporation 


CURTIS E. CALDER 
Chairman of the Board, Electric 
Bond and Share Company 

GUY CARY 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 


EDWARD A. DEEDS 
Chairman of the Board, The 
National Cash Register 
Company 

CLEVELAND E. DODGE 


Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 


L. M. GIANNINI 
President, Bank of America 
National Trust and Savings 
Association 

JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


WILLIAM H. HOOVER 
President, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company 

AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, 
Corning Glass Works 

ROGER MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & 
Co. Incorporated 

FREDERICK B. RENTSCHLER 
Chairman, United Aircraft 
Corporation 

GERARD SWOPE 
Honorary President, General 
Electric Company 

REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 


ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 
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“Here | am 
again, Hank” 


Here’s a smart gal! She buys gas and 


oil for her car the same way she buys | 
cosmetics—by brand name. Natu- | 


rally, she patronizes only the dealer 
who carries the brand name she pre- 
fers. She knows that buying by brand 


name is the only way to get the exact | 
| taining a big volume, and fueling a 
| housing boom. 


product she prefers. 


Brand names offer you protection! 
By knowing brand names, you make 
the manufacturer responsible for the 
products that bear his name. Any 
manufacturer knows that if you find 
his products good, you will buy them. 
If not, you won’t—and the manufac- 
turer will be forced out of business. 


Brand names assure you of better 
and better products to choose from. 
Manufacturers compete to improve 
their products—to give you more for 
less money. 


Remember—you get protection, 
quality, better value—and ezactly 


what you want, when you buy by | 


brand names. You’ll find the ads in 
this magazine a big help. They in- 
clude some of America’s most famous 
brand names. 


INCORPORATED 
119 West 57th Street, New York 19,N.Y. 
A non-profit educational foundation 
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enough Title VI financing is avail- 
able to underwrite further and in- 
flate the apparent 1950 home con- 
struction boom. 


608 Financing to "Spill Over" 


It is indicated that there is prob- 
ably enough FHA rental financing 
so as-to preclude any significant use 
of Title II funds this year, even if 
their (Title IZ) employment were 
practicable under the new cost limits. 
Builders contend that the new per- 
manent Title II cost limits are too 
low to be practical except in limited 
low-cost areas. 

The further significance of this 
action is that 608 financing prob- 
ably will “spill over” into calendar 
1951. 

Finally, Congress has in fact, al- 
though not in theory, postponed 
once more the decision to move 
away from liberal appraisals on to 


| a permanent peace-time conserva- 
| tive basis, by, in effect if not in 


name, continuing 608 financing in 
full force through early 1951. 

In 1951, again, there will be be- 
fore Congress the decision of how 
far to extend liberal Government in- 
surance into the rental housing fin- 
ancing picture for the sake of main- 


Division of CCC Loan Interest 


While not providing for this in its 
bill increasing the Commodity Cred- 
it Corporation’s funds by $2-billion, 
the House Banking Committee did, 
however, urge CCC to look into the 
fairness of the present 50-50 divi- 
sion between the Government and 
the originating banks of the 3 per- 
cent interest on commodity loans 
made as a part of price supporting 
operations. The committee said, on 
this point: 


The committee is of the opinion at 
this time that the division of the in- 
terest revenue on such loans is not gen- 
erally inadequate to compensate the 
lending agencies for their services in 
view of the volume of such loans and 
the demand character of the obliga- 
tion. However, it is possible that 
smaller banks participating in this pro- 
gram may be handling such loans at a 
loss and the committee believes that 
the Corporation should investigate this 
situation and if such is the case work 
out a solution so that such banks or 
other lending agencies may receive an 
adequate return for the services per- 
formed. 


\ 


\\ 


/ \ / \/ 
/\/\/\ 


“Well, then, let me put it this way, Mr. 
Kearns—you’re cancelled!” 


This language becomes a recom- 
mendation to the corporation to 
study this problem and work out a 
fairer division. 

The inadequacy of the present ar- 
rangement was suggested to the 
committee by spokesmen for the 
A.B.A. 


Budget; Treasury Funds; 
PHA Issues 


There is little in the maneuverings 
of Congress thus far to indicate 
that the Federal budget for the fis- 
cal year beginning next July will be 
less than the $5.1-billion last fore- 
cast by the President. If there is 
any change, it is likely to be in the 
direction of an even greater deficit. 

As yet, however, the Treasury 
seems disposed, despite earlier 
hopes that it might do differently, 
to raise its money by relatively 
short-term bills, certificates, and 
notes. Banks are unlikely in the 
near future to be offered an eligible 
long term security. However, the 
Treasury will be drawing upon bank 
and non-bank funds to finance the 
deficit for the greater part of this 
calendar year. 

While the Public Housing Admin- 
istration had hoped before this time 
to offer guaranteed issues (which 
banks can distribute) of several 
hundred millions for refinancing ex- 
isting public housing projects on 4 
long term basis, it has not yet got 
around to this. It does not look 
like any such issues will come out 
before summer. 
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” and that Credit Report trom Bankers 
Trust certainly gave us the facts we wanted. 
/ hear that every credit inguiry they ger 


receives the personal attention of an exper’= 


enced cred’ officer...“ 


How you can get dependable Credit Information 


You, of course, know the impor- 
tance of getting accurate, depend- 
able credit information — credit 
information which can be acted 


upon with confidence. 


That is the kind of credit in- 
formation you receive when you 


send us your credit inquiries. 


Credit information from Bank- 
ers Trust is based on personal in- 
terviews with suppliers, customers, 
competitors, banks, trade associa- 
tions and regular credit agencies, 


May 1950 


Our credit investigators and 
analysts are well-trained, compe- 
tent, and experienced. In addition, 
every credit inquiry receives the 
personal attention of an experi- 
enced credit officer. He supervises 
the investigation and evaluates the 
facts obtained in the light of cur- 
rent trade and business conditions. 


This “officer management” offers 
you a decided advantage. 

This is just one of the many 
services Bankers Trust offers its 
correspondents and customers. If 
you require an efficient New York 
banking connection you are in- 
vited to write us at 16 Wall Street, 
New York 15, N. Y. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Efficient Services in Colombia 


Oldest established and largest 
commercial bank in Colombia 


42 BRANCHES 


Special attention to collections 


Total Assets: 


MORE THAN $206.000.000 PESOS 


Colombian Imports from United States: 


©1946 US. $195.000.000 
©1947 US. $216.000.000 
©1948 US. $ 197.000.000 


BANCO DE BOGOTA 


ESTABLISHED 1870 


BOGOTA, COLOMBIA S.A. 


BANKING’S ADVERTISERS 


MAY 1950 


Allen Wales Adding Machine Corporation 


Allison Coupon Company, Inc. 
American Appraisal Company 
American Credit Indemnity Company 
American Express Company 
American Radiator & Standard meoretted 
Corporation 
American Security 
Washington, D. C. 
American Surety Group 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 
American Trucking Association, Inc. 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 

Banco Comercial Antioqueno 

Banco de Bogota 

Banco de Credito del Peru 

Bank Building and Equipment Corporation 
of America 

Bank of America N. T. & S. A. 

Bank of Montreal 

Bankers Development Corporation 

Bankers Trust Company, New York 

Banthrico Industries 

Burroughs Adding Machine Company. 

Business News Associates, Inc. 


Canadian Bank of Commerce . 

Canadian Pacific Railway Company 

Case Company, J. I. 

Central National Bank of Cleveland 

Central-Penn National Bank, Philadelphia . . 

Chase National Bank of the City of New York 

Christmas Club, a Corporation 

City National Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago 

Commerce Clearing House, Inc. 

Commercial Union Assurance Company 
Limited 

Continental Illinois National Bank & Trust 
Co. of Chicago 
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Deluxe Check Printers, Inc. 

Detroit Edison Company 

Devine & Company, C. J. 

Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corporation 


Downey Company, C. L. 
Educational Thrift Service, Inc. 


Fidelity and Deposit Company of Maryland 

Fifth Third Union Trust Company, Cin- 
cinnati 

First National Bank of Chicago 

First National Bank & Trust Company of 
Oklahoma City . 

Friden Calculating and Machine Co., Inc... . 

Fulton National Bank, Atlanta 


General Electric Company 

Gray Manufacturing Company, The (Audo- 
graph) 

Guaranty Trust Company of New York .... 

Gulf Oil Corporation 


Hammermill Paper Company 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. 
Home Insurance Company 


International Harvester Company 
International Steel Company 
Investors Diversified Services, Inc. 


Kerr Pen Company, W. K. 
Kevo and Kevetts 


La Monte and Son, George 
Lawrence Warehouse Company 


Manufacturers Trust Company of New York. 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc. 

Mellon National Bank & Trust Company 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc.. 
Mosler Safe Company 


National City Bank of Cleveland 

National City Bank of New York 

New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company .. 
New York Terminal Warehouse Company .. 
Northern Trust Company 


Pacific Gas and Electric Company 

Parsons Paper Company 

Peoples First National Bank & Trust Co., 
Pittsburgh 

Philadelphia National Bank 

Phoenix Insurance Company, The 

Polaroid Corporation 

Purse Company 


Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of East- 
man Kodak Co.) 

Remington Rand, Ine. 

Republic National Bank, Dallas 

Riggs National Bank of Washington, D. C. 

Royal Bank of Canada, The 


Scudder Fund Distributors, Inc. (Scudder, 
Stevens & Clark) 

Security First National Bank, Los Angeles. . 

Shawnee Inn 

Sikes Company, Inc., The 


Standard Paper Goods Manufacturing Com- 


Todd Company, Inc., The 
Typhoon Air Conditioning Company, Ine... . 


Union Oil Company 

Union Pacific Railroad 

United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company 
United States Treasury Department 


Valley National Bank, Phoenix 
Victor Adding Machine Company 


Yale and Towne Manufacturing Company... 
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Business Aids 


E ACH month this column will list recent acquisitions includ- 
ing manufacturers’ literature and other special announce- 
ments of interest to our readers—though no statement made 
should be regarded as an endorsement. 


SOIL CONSERVATION, a 
monthly publication supplying 
information on farming prac- 
tices and soil conservation. Of- 
ficial organ of the Soil Conser- 
vation Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture. Of 
interest to bankers whose op- 
erations require knowledge of 
activities in the agricultural 
field. Available at $1 per year 
through Superintendent of Doc- 
uments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


So. ConseRvarion 


BANK TERMINOLOGY, a 35- 
page manual listing and defining 
the words and common expres- 
sions used in daily bank work, 
as well as many special terms. 
This booklet has been prepared 
to assist bank personnel in be- 
coming better acquainted with 
the terms used in their daily 
routine, thus producing better 
informed and more efficient em- 
ployees. Write to The National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 


CHEMICALS IN THE TEXAS 
GULF COAST, a 29-page book- 
let outlining the scope of the 
chemical industry in the Texas 
Gulf Coast area. Discusses the 
opportunities, location factors 
such as raw materials available, 
taxes, wage rates, the Southwest 
and Gulf markets, and rapid de- 
velopment of the industry. Four- 
teen pages are devoted to list- 
ing the companies operating 
plants in the area, their products, locations, and raw 
materials used. Write to South Texas National Bank, 
213 Main Street, Houston, Texas. 


in the 


CHEMICALS, 


Sorre Tras Naren 
" 


WHAT HAPPENS AFTER A 
BANK MODERNIZES, a 7-page 
report, based on 50 case his- 
tories, outlining the changes in 
banking activity which have 
taken place since the moderni- 
zation was completed. The book- 
let points out the increase in 
deposits in these banks, com- 
pared to the average figure, and 
reviews the increase in savings 


What happens 
after 
@ bonk modernizes 
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and checking account depositors and safe deposit box 
rentals. Concludes with a summarized report on gen- 
eral improvements and customer reaction in the 50 
banks studied. Write to Bank Building and Equipment 
Corporation, Ninth & Sidney Streets, St. Louis 4, 
Missouri. 


STATE AND MUNICIPAL SE- 

CURITIES, a new 32-page com- 

prehensive study of tax-exempt 

state and municipal securities, 

to aid investors interested in 

this field. Major topics are an 

analysis of the features of state 

and municipal obligations with 

description of types, tax status, 

maturities and form; a monthly 

summary of the state and mu- 

nicipal bond market in 1949; a 

description of public housing programs in effect early 

in 1950 and a summary of special tax-exempt securities. 

Also contains 21 pages of statistics in tabular form, 

including annual volume of state and municipal financ- 

ing for the past 15 years, trends, etc. Available from 
C. J. Devine and Company, New York City. 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD, a 
20-page illustrated booklet de- 
scribing the many uses and ad- 
vantages of this versatile ma- 
terial in all types of construction 
with both inside and outside ap- 
plication. Reviews, with tables, 
the physical properties of Doug- 
las Fir plywood, such as its 
nail bearing, rigidity, insulating 
values, etc. Lists the various 
types, with suggestions for ap- 
plication and uses. Also discusses the various finishes 
possible with both interior and exterior grades. Write 
to Douglas Fir Plywood Association, Tacoma 2, Wash- 
ington. 


MARKETING OPPORTUNI- 
TIES 1950, a 35-page booklet by 
Arno H. Johnson that examines 
population trends, purchasing 
power, savings, consumer debt, 
employment, etc. These and 
other factors are considered 
with relation to the consumer’s 
ability and inclination to buy 
goods and services. The booklet 
contains many charts and tables, 
and concludes that real pur- 
chasing power can be 6 percent - 
over 1949. Write to J. Walter Thompson Company, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Ma rketing 
opportunities 


1950 
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PICTURE THE Profit 


FOR YOUR CLIENTS 


1933. . 


$1,951,860,000 


ah 


Up, up, up go the import 

figures . . . added to the 

‘country’s immense undeveloped re- 

sources, their consistent climb indi- 

cates that Canada can be your clients’ 
most profitable export market. 

You'll want to know more about 
this land of profit—and one of the 
best places to find the answers is from 
the Bank of Montreal. For the Bank of 
Montreal has grown up with Canada 
—the Canadian banking system be- 
gan with the incorporation of the 
Bank of Montreal in 1817. 

So we invite you to talk Canada 
with us. Contact our offices in New 
York, Chicago or San Francisco, or 
our Foreign Department in Montreal. 


* 


Our 100-page booklet, CANADA TODAY, will 
serve as your introduction to 
the country. It was prepared 
to supply you with informa- 
tion about the provinces, the 
people and the industries of 
Canada. For your free copy, 
write for Booklet C-53 to 
any of our U.S. offices, or 

to our Foreign Depart- 
ment in Montreal. 


BANK BANK oF 


MONTREAL 


Canada’s First Bank 
InCanada since 1817... In U.S. since 1859 


64 Wall St. 
27 S. La Salle St. 
e SAN FRANCISCO - 333 California St. 


HEAD OFFICE LONDON 
MONTREAL 47 Threadneedle St., E. C. 2 
9 Waterloo Place, S. W. 1 


RESOURCES OVER $2 BILLION 
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New Books 


Bank Statistics 


HE 111th edition of POoLK’s 

BANKERS ENCYCLOPOEDIA reveals 
that bank deposits in the United 
States rose from $162-billion to 
$164-billion during 1949. Reporting 
on the condition of the nation’s 14,- 
794 banks and their 4,808 branches, 
the March edition of the directory 
places the capital account of these 
banks at $13,420,667,719, their de- 
posits at $164,221,277,929, and their 
total resources at $178,701,228,119. 
The last item increased more than 
$1-billion during the year. 

In the second half of 1949, a total 
of 77 banks closed for straight liqui- 
dation, merger, reorganization or 
change of title. These changes af- 
fected 24 national banks and 17 
branches, 48 state banks and nine 


| branches, three private banks and 


two other banking institutions. 
Eighty-one new banks opened. 


The 1950 edition of the MUTUAL 
SAVINGS BANK DIRECTORY, published 
by the National Association of Mu- 
tual Savings Banks, New York, re- 
cords a deposit total of $19,287,311,- 
266 for these banks at the end of 
1949, a gain of $887,033,307 for the 
year. Depositors numbered 19,181,- 
826. Assets reached a new high of 
$21,502,666,717. There are 104 sav- 
ings banks more than 100 years old 
and 43 with deposits exceeding $100- 
million. 

The directory contains informa- 
tion and statistics on every mutual 
savings bank in the country, includ- 
ing rates of interest paid, names of 
officers, assets, surplus and deposits, 
number of depositors, banks operat- 
ing Christmas Clubs, school savings, 
safe deposit, and life insurance de- 


partments. 
* * 


DICTIONARY OF BUSINESS TERMS— 
SPANISH - ENGLISH AND ENGLISH- 
SPANISH. By Louis A. Robb. John 


A garage is a place where your 
car sometimes gets an overmauling. 
We 


suppose young kangaroos 


| grow by leaps and bounds. 


The two ages of man: first, his 
hair parts; second, his hair departs. 


Wiley & Sons, New York. 219 pp. $4. 
Mr. Robb had previously compiled an 
Engineers’ Dictionary of Spanish and 
English, and some of the materia] 
gathered in connection with that 
work was used as the nucleus for 
this latest aid to foreign traders. 


Outstanding for comfort, re- 
laxation and colorful, conge- 
rial atmosphere, Shawnee is 
called “one of the East's truly 
fine resorts”. 


The world-renowned golf 
course, like all Shawnee 
sport and game facilities, is 
designed for pure pleasure. 
Extremely livable guest 
rooms and cottages, super- 
vised children activities, un- 
excelled food and service 
make a Shawnee vacation 
unforgettable. Call N. Y. Off. 
— Cl 6-3500 or Write Edward 
Flather Jr., Gen. Mgr., Box #9. 
Advance reservations necessary. 


SHAW NEE - ON- DELAWARE 
PENN/YLVANIA 


Tel. Stroudsburg 140 


* HEAVY DUTY * 


SAFER HANDLING 
EASIER FILLING 
CLEARER 
PRINTING 


Complete Line 
of Money Wrappers 


STANDARD PAPER GOODS MFG. CO. 
Worcester 8, Mass. 


CAST BRONZE 


| NATION AL| MARKERS® Also available in 


cast aluminum. 
BANTHRICO 
BANK K INDUSTRIES, INC. 
i 23 N. Desplaines St., Chicago 6 
' Writefor FREE catalog. Estimates 


submitted promptly, no obligation. 
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FIRE - CASUALTY - AUTOMOBILE - BONDS - MARINE - AVIATION 


Providing Security thr 
is our Business 


Our Resources as shown below dre convincing evidence of our ability to fulfill promptly our obligations to 
x our policyholders, thus holding them Secure in accordance with the. terms and limits of the policies under 
which they are insured. 


UNITED STATES RESOURCES DECEMBER 31, 1949 


| SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
SECURITIES | juding Capital 
COMPANIES OF THE COMMERCIAL UNION - OCEAN GROUP DEPOSITED AS aun bene be 


REQUIRED BY LAW STATUTORY DEPOSIT) ayyyaL STATEMENT| MARKET VALUE 
| BASIS BASIS 


Commercial Union Assurance Co. Ltd. + —_| $1,062,515 | $26,312,683 | $16,842,151 | $ 500,000 | $9,470,532 | $9,796,373 
The Ocean Accident & Guarantee Corp. ltd. ¢ | 985,006 | 29,024,961 | 21,635,139 900,000 | 7,389,822 | 7,778,945 
American Central Insurance Company 379,363 | 12,052,567 | 7,371,565 | 1,000,000 | 4,681,002 | 4,887,289 
The British General Insurance Co. Ltd. f 650,823 | 1,817,845 | 1,052,829 500,000 765,016 783,259 
The California Insurance Company 363,068 | 7,781,337 | 4,437,022 | 1,000,000 | 3,344,315 | 3,483,436 
Columbia Casualty Company 804,179 | 15,372,663 | 10,497,398 | 1,000,000 | 4,875,265 | 5,106,512 
The Commercial Union Fire Ins. Co. of N.V. 330,474 | 5,581,910 | 3,547,524 | 1,000,000 | 2,034,386 | 2,096,184 
The Palatine Insurance Company Ltd. t 628,949 | 4,404,646 | 2,465,460 500,000 | 1,939,186 2,047,796 
Union Assurance Society Limited + 636,392 | 3,736,973 | 2,443,293 500,000 | 1,293,680 | 1,378,166 


t United States Branch The Amount shown under ‘‘Capital or Statutory Deposit” is the amount required in order to transact Business in the United States 
* includes Securities Deposited as required by Law. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS 


The Outlook. The outlook for commerce and industry 
on the whole is good. At any rate, the will-o-the-wisp 
called business confidence seems to be taking more 
definite shape as the year progresses, even though the 
chief element contributing to this pleasant state of 
affairs, namely planned inflation, cannot stand too 
close inspection. 

A few months ago when business was trying to de- 
cide what would happen in 1950, there was a tendency 
to divide the year neatly in halves and venture a guess 
that the first six months would be fairly good. Now 
with the midyear point closer at hand, assurance has 
increased and the feeling is general that the whole 
year will turn in a good record. 

The construction industry was doing better than ex- 
pected. Activity in the residential field was greatly in 
excess of last year despite fears in many localities that 
supply had almost caught up with demand. Capital ex- 
penditures by business were surpassing estimates in 
the Department of Commerce survey early this year. 

Electric power production was running almost 9 to 
10 percent higher than last year and the utilities were 
showing a similar percentage gain in net income. 

Retail sales, with the exception of apparel, were 
holding up very well at a level comparable to last year. 

Steel production was back up at 97 percent of capac- 
ity and seemed likely to stay in that general vicinity 
as long as automotive and building industries boomed. 


Fiscal Policy 


National income and other basic indicators, of course, 
reflected the same influences. 

However, these were details. There’s somthing else 
in the wind again to explain the continued buoyancy 
of business and business sentiment. It is the fact that 
inflation, in the recent words of John W. Hanes, chair- 
man of the Tax Foundation, “has been adopted as a 
fiscal policy by the Federal Government.” 

In the fiscal years 1950 and 1951, during a period of 
exceptional prosperity, the Government will spend 10 
or 11 billions more than it takes in. 

This being an election year, and practical politics 
being what they are, there is unlikely to be much re- 
duction in spending or increase in taxes. Again quot- 
ing Mr. Hanes: 

“The latest group of economic planners in Washing- 
ton call it a ‘managed inflation,’ which is somewhat 
like speaking of a ‘managed atomic bomb.’ 

“This nation simply cannot afford to gamble with 
inflation — managed or otherwise. In accepting the 
false philosophy of deficit financing and its inevitable 
corollary, inflation, our Federal Government is flirting 
with national bankruptcy and seriously jeopardizing 
the future of our people and the continuance of our 
capitalistic system... 
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“There can be no predicting what taxes lie ahead, 
or even weighing of the present tax burden, except in 
relation to expenditures and over-all fiscal policy. 
Today, the number one fiscal problem of the Federal 
Government is that it is living above its income; it is 
spending more than it is taking in.” 


It Seems Long Ago 


Our own Galluping Poll of Ghost Opinions, circa 
1946, shows that most of the common and accepted ex- 
pectations at that time were wrong and are returning 
to haunt us. 

One general belief was that the war was over and so 
was the war boom. Another was that public expendi- 
tures could now be cut back to something like prewar 
levels, the budget balanced, and down would go the 
debt. That one deserves some kind of a first prize. 

Another extremely dead opinion was that while we 
might have some little differences with Russia, these 
could easily be settled in our favor. It was inconceiv- 
able that we would ever find ourselves with high offi- 
cials winking at treason in relation to Russia, thus 
adding to the world’s and our confusion. 

One expectation brighter than all the rest was that 
the postwar world, with its better communications and 
transportation, would come closer together whereas 
the trend toward breaking up into more and more “in- 
dependent” national units has never been so lively. 


Something for Small Business 


Finally, there was the belief that something could or 
should be done legislatively for small business. The 
problem is no nearer solution now than during the war. 

What should be done for small business is substantial 
tax relief. This is in the realm of dreams, with the 
Government committed to a rising expenditure trend. 

With substantial tax cuts and other obvious remedies 
ruled out by practical politics, Washington is turning 
to the old snake oil used for everything from the farm 
price and housing problems to electrification. 

This popular nostrum is soft credit, longer term 
loans with lower interest rates and less collateral, with 
Government insurance and direct lending, or both. 

Individual members of Congress are behind bills to 
liberalize RFC terms in one way or another, to set up 
special “capital banks” under the wing of the Federal 
Reserve System, or Reserve bank guarantees, or for 
bills to insure small business loans in other ways. 

It is difficult to imagine any future Henry Fords, 
after starting new enterprises in backyard garages, 
building them up into larger concerns by ploughing 
back their earnings into the business year after year. 

Also high wages, pensions, social security, and other 
things, place burdens unbearable on small enterprises 
which must compete for labor with larger concerns. 
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Its great! 


THE GREAT NEW NO-NOX=— DESIGNED 
FOR TODAY’S POWERFUL NEW ENGINES! 


GREAT FOR OLDER CARS! 
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performance in today’s powerful new engines! 
With the new No-Nox, you'll get whisper- 
smooth power—thrilling pick-up—quick, safe 
passing—and unexcelled mileage! 


too—even many with heavily carboned en- 
gines! If you want to get the very best out of 
your car—jack-rabbit starts—surging hill 
power—and plenty of miles per gallon—fill up 
with the new No-Nox today! 


Get Gulf’s greatest gasoline — terrific power in every drop! 


THE 


NEW 


(Good Gulf—our “regular” gasoline—is better than ever, too!) 
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To the ACCURACY, DEPENDABILITY and 
SPEED of Allen-Wales adding machines have 
now been added modern styling and pleasing 
color—the bright look for the right figures. 


ALLEN WALES 


ALLEN-WALES ADDING MACHINE DIVISION 
OF 
THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
MADISON AVENUE 
ORK 22, N. Y. 
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